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PREFACE, 

BT THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 



It is one of the maxims of inspired wisdom, 
that " it is better to go to the house of mourning 
than to go to the house of feasting ; for that is the 
end of all men, — and the living will lay it to his 
heart." The lessons taught from the bed of the 
dying are not easily forgotten. The sympathies 
of our nature awaken intense interest towards 
those who are evidently departing from the scenes 
of human frailties and sufferings to a world which 
knows no change. We feel that they have no 
longer any motive to mislead or deceive us, and 
we listen to them as we would to the teachings of 
an oracle. Their near approach to the world of 
spirits seems to invest them with a keener insight 
into the realities of this world. With a quickness 
of apprehension which belongs only to this portion 
of our existence^ the whole history of a life is 
brought in review almost in a moment. Self- 
deception has now lost its power; and every 
action stands forth in its own undisguised shape. 
Standing on this awful point, which separates time, 
from eternity, they speak in a maimer which the 
experience of ages has deemed to be prophetic as 
to the future, and which all must regard as the 
highest testimony concerning the past. 
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IV FBBFACE. 

The members of the medical profession, who 
are constantly associated with the sick and the 
dying — ^to whom, in the unresenred confidence of 
sinking humanity, every thing is communicated, 
must necessarily have at their command a vast 
treasure of interesting and instructive materials. 

But although the bar, the churoh, the army, the 
navy, and the stage have all contributed to amuse 
and inform the public with their secret histoiy, 
that of this profession has hitherto remained '* a 
sealed book ;" and yet there are no members of 
society whose pursuits lead them to listen more 
frequently to what has been exquisitely termed 
" the still, sad music ,of humanity," What in- 
stances of noble though unostentatious heroism-— of 
calm and patient fortitude under the afflictions of 
intolerable anguish, — ^what appalling combinations 
of moral and physical sufferings, prostrating the 
proudest energies of humanity, — ^what diversified 
developements of character, — ^what striking and 
touching passages of domestic history, must have 
come under the notice of the intelligent prac- 
titioner of physic ! 

These scenes, so well calculated to furnish both 
instruction and amusement, have been hitherto 
kept from the public observation as carefully as 
the Eleusinian mysteries were concealed from the 
eyes of the vulgar. Access is occasionally given 
to the deathbed of some distinguished character, — 
Addison is seen instructing a profligate how a 
Christian can meet death ; and Dr. Young, in his 
.deathbed of Altamont, has painted in strong and 
lasting colours the closing scene of one whose 
career too nearly resembled the profligate War* 
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-wick's. But those in humbler walks of life have 
been overlooked, as if men could be taught only 
by great examples. The mine of incident and 
sentiment Which is to be found in ordinary society, 
so rich in instruction and so applicable to our own 
situation, has been neglected. 

These considerations have led to the publication 
of the present volume,— -being a series of extracts 
from a late physician's diary, originally published 
in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. . 

In these sketches, obviously drawn from nature, 
and warm and vivid with the colour of reality, all 
proper care has been taken to avoid undue dis- 
closures. Names, dates, and places have been 
omitted ; and so much of the sketchtis alone have 
been published as are necessary to convey the 
story and the instructive moral. 

New- York, May, 1831. 
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CHAPTER I. 






EARLY STRUGGLES. 

* * * Can any thing be conceived more dreary 
and disheartening than the prospect before a young 
London physician, who, without friends or fortune, 
yet with high aspirations after professional emi- 
nence, is striving to weave around nim what is tech- 
ically called " a connexion V* Such was my case, 
fter naving exhausted the slender finances allotted 
e from the funds of a poor but somewhat ambi- 
tious family in passing through the usual routine of 
a college and medical education, I found myself, 
about my twenty-sixth year, in London, — ^possessed 
of about 100/. in cash, a few books, a tolerable ward- 
robe, aor inexhaustible fund of > animal spirits, and a 
wife — a lovely young creature whom I had been 
absurd enough, some few weeks before, to marry, 
merely because we loved each other. She was the 
only daughter of a very worthy fellow-townsman of 
mine, a widower ; ivhose fortunes, alas ! had decayed 
long before their possessor. Eniily was the glory 
of his age, and, need I add, the pride of my youth ; 
and after having assiduously attended her father 
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through his last ilhiess, the sole and rich return was 
his daughter's heart. 

I must own that when we found ourselves fairly- 
housed in the mighty metropolis of England, with 
80 poor an exchequer, and the means of replenishing 
it so remote and contingent, we were somewhat 
startled at the boldness of the step we had taken. 
" Nothing venture, nothing have," however, was my 
maxim ; and I felt supported by that unaccountable 
conviction which clings to all in such circumstances 
as mine, up to the very pinching moment, but no 
longer — that there must be thousands of ways of 
getting a livelihood to which we can turn at a mo- 
ment's warning. And then the swelling thought of 
being the architect of ona's own fortunes ! As, how- 
ever, daily drafts began to diminish ipy lOOZ., my 
spirits faltered a little. I discovered that I might 
indeed as 'well 



u. 



-lie pack'd in mine o'wn grave,'* 



as continue in London without money or the means 
of getting it ; and, after resolving endless schemes, 
the only conceivable mode of doing so seemed 
calling in the generous assistance of the Jews, 
father had fortunately effected a policy on my 
for 2000Z. at an early period, on which some four- 
teen premiums had been paid; and this available 
security, added to the powerful influence of a young 
nobleman to whom I had rendered some service at 
college, enabled me to succeed in wringing a loan 
from old Amos L— — of 3000Z., at the trifling inte- 
rest of fifteen per cent., payable by way of redeem- 
able annuity. It was with fear and trembling that 
I called myself master 6f tWs large sum, and with 
the utmost diflldence that I could bring myself to 
exercise what the lawyers would call acts ojf owner- 
ship on it. As, however, there was no tvprn to lose, 
I took a respectable house in C— — streei, west— 
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liirnished it neatly and respecta]»l]r — fortunately 
enough let the first floor to a rich old East India 
bachelor— beheld "Dr. — •" glisten conspicuously on 
jof door — ^and then dropped my little fine into the 
great waters of London, resolved to abide the issue 
with patience. 

Blessed with buoyant and sanguine spirits, I did 
' not lay it much- to heart that my only occupation 
during the first six jnonths was — abroad, to practise 
the pardonable solecism of hurrying hand passibus 
aquis through the streets, as if in attendance on 
numerous patients; and at home to ponder plea- 
santly over my books, and enjoy the company of my 
cheerful and affectionate wife. But when I had 
numbered twelve months, almost without feeling a 
pulse or receiving a fee, and was reminded by old 
L— — that the second half-yearly instalment of 225/. 
was due, I began to look forward with some appre- 
hension to the overcast future. Of the 3000/., for 
the use of which I was paying so cruel and exorbi- 
tant a premium, little more than half remained ; and 
this notwithstanding we had practised the most rigid 
§gonomy in our household expenditure, and devoted 
^^little to dress as was compatible with maintaining 
^Bespectable Exterior. To my sorrow, I found my- 
^Blf unavoidably contracting debts, which, with the 
interest due to old L— — , I found it would be inlpos- 
sible to discharge. If matters went on as they 
seemed to threaten, what was to become of me in a 
year or two ? Putting every thing else out of the 
question, where was I to find funds to meet old 

L ^'s annual demand of 460/. % Relying on my 

prospects of professional success, I had bound my- 
self to return the 3000/. within five years of the time 
of borrowing it; and now I thought I must have 
been mad to do so. If my profession failed me, I 
had nothing else to look to. I had no family re- 
sources; for my father had died since I came to 
I^mdon, very much embarrassed in his circum- 
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Stances ; and my mother, who was aged and infirm^ 
had gone to reside with some relatives, who were 
few and poor. My wife, as I have stated, was in 
like plight. I do not think she had a relative^ in 
England (for her father and all his family were Ger- 
mans) except' 

" — : — him whose brightest joy 
Was that he called her < wife.* " 

• 

Lord , the nobleman before mentioned, who I 

am sure would have rejoiced in assisting me, either 
by pecuniary advances or professional introductions, 
had been on the continent ever since I commenced 
practice. Being of studious habits and a very bash- 
ful and reserved disposition while at Cambridge, I 
could number but few collegje friends — none of 
whom I knew where to find in London. Neither 
my wife nor I knew more thstn five people besides 
our India lodger; for to tell the truth we were, like 
many a fond and foolish couple before us, all the 
world to one another, and cared little for scraping 
together promiscuous acquaintances. If we -had 
even been inclined to visiting, our straitened circ 
stances would have forbid our incurring the expe 
attached to it. What then was to oe done ? 
wife would say, "Pho, love, we shall contrive 
get on as well as our neighboiurs ;^ but the simple 
fact was, we were not getting on like our neighbours 
— nor did I see any prospect of our ever doing so. 
I began, therefore, to pass sleepless nights and days 
of despondency — casting about in every *direction 
for any employment consistent with my profession, 
and redoubling my fruitless efforts to obtain prac- 
tice. 

It is almost laughable to say, that our only re- 
ceipts were a few paltry guineas sent at long inter- 
vals from old Aspeme, the proprietor of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine, as remuneration for a sort of 
monthly medical summary ; and a trifle or two from 
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Mr. Nicholls, of the Gentleman's Magazine, as an 
acknowledgment for several sweet sonnets sent by 
my wife. Knowing the success which often at- 
tended professional authorship, as tending to a(;quire 
for the writer a reputation for skill in the subject of 
which he treated, and introduce him to the notice 
of the higher members of his own profession, I de- 
termined to turn my attention that way. For several 
months I was up early and late at a work on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs. I bestowed incredible pains on 
it; and my toil was sweetened by my wife, who 
would sit by me in the long summer evenings like 
an angel, consoling and encouraging me wiUi pre- 
dictions of success. She lightened my labour by 
undertaking the transcription of the manuscript; 
and I thought that two or three himdred sheets of 
fair and regular hand^vriting were heavily purchased 
by the impaired eyesight of the beloved amanuensis. 
When at length it was completed, having been read 
and revised twenty times, so that there was not a 
comma wanted, I hurried, full of fluttering hopes 
and fears, to a well-known medical bookseller, ex- 

•cting he would at once purchase the copjnright. 
ity pounds I had iixed in my own mind as the 
Siimum of what I would accept ; and I had already 
appropriated part of it towards bu)dng a handsome 
silk dress for my wife. Alas ! even in this branch 
of my profession my hopes were doomed to meet 
with disappointment. The bookseller received me 
with great civility ; listened to every word I had to 
say ; seemed to take some interest in the new views 
of the disease treated of, which I explained to him, 
and repeated, and ventured to assure him that they 
would certainly attract public attention. My heart 
leaped for joy as I saw his business-like eye settled 
upon me with an expression of attentive interest. 
After having almost talked myself hoarse, and 
flushed myself all over with excitement, he removed 
his spectacles, and politely assured me of liis appro- 

B 
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bation of the work ; but that he had determined 
never to publish any more medical works on his 
own account. I have the most vivid recollection of 
my admost turning sick with chagrin. With a fal- 
tering voice I asked him if that was his unalterable 
determination. He replied, it was ; for he had *' lost 
too much by speculations of that sort.** I tied up 
the manuscript, and withdrew. As soon as I left 
his shop, I let fall a scorching tear of mingled sor- 
row and mortification. I could almost have wept 
aloud. At that moment whom should I meet but 
my dear wife; for we had both been talking all 
night long, and at breakfast-time, about the probable 
result of my interview with the bookseller ; and her 
anxious affection would not permit her to wait my 
return. She had been pacing to and fro on the other 
side of the street, and flew to me on my leaving the 
shop. I could not speak to her ; I felt almost choked. 
At last her continued expressions of tenderness and 
sympathy soothed me into a more equable frame of 
mind, and we returned to dinner. In the afternoon 
I offered it to another bookseller, who, John 'rtot 
like, told me at once he never did that sort of thin^ 
I offered it subsequently to every medical booksel 
I could find — ^with like success. One fat fellc 
actually whiffled out, " if he might make so bold,*' 
he would advise me to leave off book-making, and 
stick to my practice. Another assured me he had 
got two similar works then in the press ; and the 
last I consulted told me I was too young, he thought, 
to have seen enough of practice for writing " a book 
of that nature,'' as his words were. " Publish it on 
your own account, love," said my wife. Tfcat, how- 
ever, was out of the question, whatever might be 
the merits of the work — ^for I had no friends ; and a 
kind-hearted bookseller, to whom I mentioned the 
project, assured me that if I went to press my work 
would fall from it stillborn. When I returned home 
from making this last attempt, I flung myself into a 
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chair by the fireside, opposite my wife, "without 
speaking. There was an anxious smile of sweet 
solicitude in her face. My agitated and mortified 
air convinced her that I was finally disappointed, 
and that six months' hard labour was thrown away. 
In a fit of uncontrollable pique and passi(m I fiung 
the manuscript on the fire; but Emil}' suddenly 
snatched it from the fiames — gazed at me with a look 
such as none but a fond and devoted wife could giye 
— threw her arms r»und my neck, and kissed' me 
back to calmness, if not happiness. I laid the manuw 
script in question on a shelf in my study; and 
it was my first and last attempt at medical book; 
making. 

From what cause or combination of causes I 
know not, but I seemed marked out for failure in- 
my profession. Though my name shone on my 
door, and the respectable neighbourhood could not 
but have noticed the regularity and decorum of my 
habits and manners, yet none ever thought of calling 
me in 1 Had I been able to exhibit a line of car- 
riages at my door — or to open my.iouse for the re- 
ception of company— or to dash -roout town in an 
jtegant equipage^-or be seen at the opera and thea- 
Wes, — ^had I been able to do this the case might 
have been different. In candour I must acknow- 
ledge, that another probable cause of my ill-success 
was a somewhat insignificant person, and unprepos- 
sessing countenance. I could not wear such an 
eternal smirk of conceited complacency, or keep my 
head perpetually bowing mandarin-like, as many of 
my professional brothers ; still there were thousands 
to whom these deficiencies proved no serious obsta- 
cles. The great misfortune in my case was undoubt- 
edly the want of introductions. There was a man 
of considerable rank and great wealth, who was a 
sort of fiftieth cousin of mine, resided in one of the 
fashionable squares not far from me, and on whom 
I had called to claim kindred and solicit his patron. 
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age ; but after having sent up my name and address, 
I was suffered to wait so long in an anteroom, that, 
what with the noise of servants bustling past with 
insolent famiUarity, I quite forgot the relationship, 
and left the house, wondering what had brought me 
there. I never felt inclined to go near it again ; so 
there was an end of all prospects of introduction 
from that quarter. I was left, therefore, to rely ex- 
clusively on my own efforts, and trust to chance for 
patients. It is true, that in the time I have men- 
tioned I was twice called in at an instant's warning; 
but in both cases the objects of my visits had ex- 
pired before my arrival, probably before a messenger 
could be despatched for me; and the manner in 
which my fees were proffered convinced me that I 
should be cursed for a mercenary wretch if I ac- 
cepted them. I was therefore induced in each case 
to decline the guinea, though it would have pur- 
chased me a week's happiness ! I was also on sev- 
eral occasions called in to visit the inferior mem- ^ 
bers of families in the neighbourhood — ^servants, 
housekeepers, porters, &c. ; and of all the trying, 
the mortifying occurrences in the life of a young 
physician, such occasions as these are the most irri- 
tating. You go to the house— a large one, probably 
— and are instructed not to knock at the front door, 
but to go down by the area to your patient ! I think 
it was about this time that I was summoned in haste 
to young Sir Charles F , who resided near May- 
fair. Delighted at the prospect of securing so dis- 
tinguished a patient, I hurried to his house, resolved 
to do my utmost to give satisfaction. When I en- - 
tered the room, I found the sprig of fashion enve- 
loped in a crimson silk dressing-gown, sitting con- 
ceitedly on the sofa, and sipping a cup of coffee, 
from which he desisted a moment to examine me 
through his e^e-glass, and then direct me to inspect 
the swelled foot of a favourite pointer! Darting, a 
look of anger at the insulting coxcomb, I instantly 
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^vithdrew, without uttering a word. Five years 
afterward did that young man make use of the most 
strenuous efforts to oust me from the confidence of 
a family of distinction to which he was distantly 
related.* 

A more mortifying incident occurred shortly after- 
ward. I had the misfortune to be called on a sud- 
den emergency into consultation with the late cele- 
brated Dr. . It was the first consultational visit 

that I had ever paid; and I was of course very 
anxious to acquit myself creditably. Shall I ever 
forget or forgive the air of insolent condescension 
with which he received me, or the remark he made 
in the presence of several individuals, professional 

as well as unprofessional — ^** I assure you. Dr. ^ 

there is really some difference between apoplexy 
and epilepsy; at least there was when I was a 

Jroung man !" He accompanied these words with a 
ook of supercilious commiseration, directed to the 
lady, whose husband was our patient ; and I need 
not add that my future services were dispensed 
with. My heart ached to think that such a fellow 
as this should have it in his power, as it were, to 
take the bread out of the mouth of an unpretending 
and almost spirit-broken professional brother ; but I 
had no remedy. I am happy to have it in my power 
to say how much the tone of consulting physicians 
is now (1824) lowered towards their brethren who 
may happen to be of a few years' less standing, and 
consequently less firmly fixed in the confidence of 
their patients. It was by a few similar incidents to 
those above related that my spirit began to be 
soured ; and had it not been for the unvarying 

* This anecdote calls to my mind one told me by the late Dr. Hamil- 

ton. He was sent fbr once in great haste by Lady P , to see — abso- 

hitdy a little favourite monXrey, which was almost safibcated with its 
ronming fiwd. When the doctor entered the room, he saw only her 
ladyship, her yoong son (a lad of ten years old, who was most absurdly 
dressed), and bis patient. Looking at each of the two Ia(ter>. he said 
coolly tfk Lady P , *' My lady, which Is the monkey ?" 

B3 
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sweetness and cheerfulness of my incomparable 
wife, existence would not have been tolerable. My 
professional efforts were paralyzed ; failure attended 
every attempt; my ruin seemed sealed. My re- 
sources were rapidly melting away; ray expendi- 
ture, moderate as it was, was counterbalanced by 
no incomings. A prison and starvation scowled 
before me. 

Despairing of finding any better source of emolu- 
ment, I was induced to send an advertisement to 
one of the daily papers, stating that *' a graduate of 
Cambridge University, having a little spare time at 
his disposal, was willing to give private instructions 
in the classics, in the evenings, to gentlemen pre- 
paring for college— or to others!" After about a 
week's interval, I received one solitary communica- 
tion. It was from a young man holding some sub- 
ordinate situation under government, and residing 
at Pimlico. This person offered me two guineas 
a-month, if I would attend him at his own hmise, for 
two hours on the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. With these hard terms was I obliged 
to comply— yes, a gentleman, and a member of an 
English university, was driven so low as to attend, 
for these terms, an ignorant underling, and endea- 
vour to instil a few drops of classic lore into the 
turbid and shallow waters of his understanding. I 
had hardly given him a month's attendance, before 
this fellow assured me, with a flippant air, that as 
he had now acquired " a practical knowledge of the 
classics," he would dispense with my further ser 
vices. Dull dunce ! he could not, in Latin, be 
brought to comprehend the difference between a 
neuter and an active verb ; while, as for Greek, he 
was an absolute choke-pear, — so he nibbled on to 
Ttjiih and then gave it up. Bitter but unavailing 
were my regrets as I returned from paying my last 
visit to this promising scholar, that I had not en- 
tered the army and gone to America, or even be- 
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iaken myself to some subordinate commercial situa- 
tion. A thousand and a thousand times did I curse 
the ambition which brought me up to London, and 
the egregious vanity which led me to rely so impli- 
citly on my talents for success. Had I but been 
content with the humbler sphere of a general practi- 
tioner, I might have laid out my dearly-bought 
3000Z, with a reasonable prospect of soon repaying 
it, and acquiring a respectable livelihood.* But all 
these soberer thoughts, as is usual, came only time 

enough to enhance the mortification of failure. 

* * * ** * * * 

About 300Z. was now the miserable remnant of the 
money borrowed from the Jew ; and half a year's 
interest (225/.)., together with my rent, was due in 
about a fortnight's time. I was, besides, indebted to 
many tradesmen — ^who were becoming every day 
more querulous — ^for articles of food, clothing, and 
furniture. My poor Emily was in daily expectation 
of her accouchement ; and my own health was sen- 
sibly sinking under the combined pressure of anxiety 
and excessive parsimony. What was to be done ? 
Despair was clinging to me, and shedding blight and 
mildew over all my faculties. Every avenue was 
closed against me. I never knew what it was to 
have more than one or two hours' sleep at night, and 
that so heavy, so troubled, and interrupted, that I 
woke each morning more dead than alive. I lay toss- 
ing in bed, revolving all conceivable schemes and 
fancies in my tortured brain, till at length, from mere 
iteration, they began to assume a feasible aspect; 
but, sdas !. they would none of them bear the blush 
of dayhght — but faded away as extravagant and 
absurd. I would endeavour to set afloat a popular 
Medical Journal — ^to give lectures on diseases of the 
lungs (a department with which I was familiar) — I 
would advertise for a small medical partnership as a 
general practitioner — I would do a thousand thing^ of 
the sort ; but where was my capital to set out with 1 
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I had 3002. in the world, and 450/. yearly to p^ td 
an extortionating old miser ; that was the simple fact; 
and it almost drove me to despair to advert to it for 
one instants Wretched, however, as I was, and 
almost every instant loathing my existence, the idea 
of suicide was never entertained for a moment. If 
the fiend would occasionally flit across the dreary 
chamber of my heart — a strong, an unceasing confi- 
dence in the goodness and power of my Maker always 
repelled the fearful visitant. Even yet, rapidly as I 
seemed approaching the precipice of ruin, I could not 
avoid cherishing a feeble hope that some unexpected 
avenue would open to better fortune ; and the thought 
of it woiild for a time soothe my troubled breast, and 
nerve it to bear up against the inroads of my present 
misfortunes. 

I recollect sitting down one day in St. James's Park 
on one of the benches, weary with wandering the 
whole morning I knew not whither. I felt faint and 
ill, and more tlian usually depressed in mind. I had 
that morning paid one of my tradesmen's bills, 
amounting to 10/. ; and the fellow told my servant, 
that as he had so much trouble in getting his money, 
he did not want the bono ar of my custom any longer. 
The thought that my credit was failing in the neigh* 
bourhood was insupportable.^ Ruin and disgrace 
would then be accelerated ; and being unable to meet 
my creditors, I should be proclaimed little less than 
a swindler, and shaken like a viper from the lap 
of society. Fearful as were such thoughts, I had 
not enough of energy of feeliiig left to suffer much 
agitation from them. I folded my arms on my breast 
in sullen apathy, and wished only that, whatever 
might be my fate, certainty might be substituted for 
suspense. 

While indulging in thoughts like these, a glittering 
troop of soldiers passed by me, preceded by their 
band, playing a merry air. How the sounds jarred 
on the broken strings of my heart ! And many a 
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bright face, dressed in smiles of gayety and happi- 
ness, thronged past, attracted by the music— little 
thinking of the wretchedness of liim who was sitting 
by. 1 couid not prevent the tears of anguish from 
gushing forth. 1 tnought of Emily — of her delicate 
and interesting, but to me melancholy, siluation. 1 
could not bear the thought of returning home to en- 
counter her affectionate looks, — lier meek and gentle 
resignation lo lier bitter fortunes. Why had I mar- 
ried her, without first having considered whether I 
could supfnrt her ? Passionately fond of me as I 
well knew she was, could she avoid frequently re- 
curring to the days Of our courtship, when I reiter- 
atedly assured her of my certainty of profesBional 
BuccesH as soon as I coidd get settled in Loadonl 
Where now were all the fair and tiomishing scenes 
to which my childish enthusiasm had taught me to 
look forward 1 Would not the bitter contrast she 
was now experiencing, and seemed doomed long yet 
to eiperience, alienate from me a portion of her 
affections, and induce feelings of anger and con- 
tempt? Could I blame her for all this? If the 
goodly superstructure of my fortunes fell, was it not 
I that had loosened and destroyed the foundation 1— 
Reflections like these were harassing and scourging 
me, when an elderly gentleman, evidently an invalid, 
tottered slowly to the bench where I was sitting, and 
sat down beside me. He seemed a man of wealth 
and consideration; for his servant, on whose arm he 
had been leaning, stood behind the bench on which 
he was sitting. He was almost shaken to pieces b; 
an asthmatic cough, and was besides suffering fron 
another severe disorder, wliich need not be mon 
particularly named. He looked atmeonceorlwice 
m a manner which seemed to say that he would no 
take it rudely if I addressed him. I did so. I said 
"1 am afraid you are in great pain from that cough 
ajrt" — "Yes," he gasped faintly, "and Idon't knov 
binr to get rid of it. I am an old man, you see, air 
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and methinks my summons to the grave might have 
been less loud and painful." After a little pause, I 
ventured to ask him how long he had been subject to 
the cough which now harassed him ? ^e said, more 
or less, for the last ten years ; but that latterly it had 
increased so much upon him, that he could not derive 
any benefit from hiedical advice. ^ I should think, 
sir, the more violent symptoms of your disorder 
might be mitigated," said I ; and proceeded to ques- 
tion him minutely as to the origin and progress of 
the complaints which now afflicted him. He an- 
swered all my questions with civility ; and as I went 
on, seemed to be roused into something like curiosity 
and interest. I need not say more than that I dis- 
covered he had not been in the hands of a skilful 
practitioner; and that I assured him very few and 
simple means would give him great relief from at 
least the* more violent symptoms. He, of course, 
perceived I was in the medical profession ; and after 
some apparent hesitation, evidently as to whether or 
not I should feel hurt, tendered me a guinea. I 
refused it promptly and decidedly, and assured him 
that he was quite welcome to the very trifling advice 
I had rendered him. At that moment, a young 
man of fashionable appearance walked up, and ta)d 
him their carriage was waiting at the corner of the 
Stable-yard. This last gentleman,, who seemed to 
be either the son or nephew of the old gentleman, 
eyed me, I thought, with a certain superciliousness, 
which was not lessened when the invalid told him I 
had given him some excellent advice, for which he 
could not prevail on me to receive a fee. " We are 
vastly obliged to you, sir ; but are going home to the 
family physician," said the young man, haughtily; 
and placing the invalid's arm in his, led him slowly 
away. He was addressed several times by the ser- 
vant as " iSi'r" something, WUton or William, I think; 
but I could not distinctly catch it, so that it was evi- 
dently a person of some rank that I had been addre8»> 
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ing. How many there are, thought I, that, with a 
moie plaasible and insinuating address than mine is, 
would have contrived to have got into the confidence 
of thia gentleman, and become hia medical attend- 
ant! How foolish was I not to give liim my card 
n^ien he proffered me a fee, and thus, ia all proba- 
thlih', be sent for the next mommg to pay a regular 
proiessional visit! and to what lucrative introduc- 
tions might not that have led ! A thousand times 1 
cursed my absurd diffidence— my sensitivenesB as to 
professional etiquette — and my inabiliw to seize the 
advantages occasionally offered by a fortunate con- 
juncture of circumstances. I was litter, i thought, 
for La Trappe than the bustling world of business. 
I deserved my ill fortune ; and professional failure 
was the natural consequence of the mowaiae honte 
which has injured so many. As the day, however, 
was far advancing, I left the Beat, and turned my 
steps towards my cheerless home. 

As was generally the case, I found Emily busily 
engaged in painting tittle firescreens and otheroma- 
meniaj toys, which, when completed, I was in the 
habit of carrying to a kind of private bazaar in Ox- 
ford-street, where I was not known, and where, with 
aa aching heart, 1 disposed of the delicate and beau- 
tiful productions of my poor wife, for a trifle hardly 
worth taking home. Could any man, pretending to 
the slightest feeling, contemplate his young wile — 
fOt advanced in pregnancy, in a critical state of 
health, and requiring air, exercise, and cheerful com- 
pany — toiling, in the manner I have related, front 
morning U> night, and for a miserably inadequate 
remuneration 1 She submitted,however,toourmis- 
fortunea with infinitely more firmness and equan 
than 1 could pretend to ; and her uniform che 
nees of demeanour, together with the paasi 
fervoar of her fondness for me, contributed to f 
few lays of trembling and evanescent lustre 
the gloomy prospects of the future. Still, hoM 
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the dreadM question incessantly presented itself-^^ 
What, in God's name, is to become of us ? I cannot 
say that we were at this time in absolute literal want ;^ 
though our parsimonious fare hardly deserved the 
name of food, especially such as my wife's delicate 
situation required. It was the hopelessness of all 
prospective resources that kept us in perpetual thral- 
dom. With infinite eflfort we might contrive to hold 
on to a given period — say till the next half-yearly 
demand of old L— ;• and then we must sink alto- 
gether, unless a miracle intervened to save us* Had 
I been alone in the world, I might have braved the 
worst — ^have turned ipy hands to a thousand things 
— ^have accommodated myself to almost any circum- 
stances, and borne die extremest privations with for- 
titude. But my darling— my meek, smiling, gentle 
Emily ! — my heart bled (or her. 

Not to leave any stone unturned, seeing an adver- 
tisement addressed " To Medical Men,"" I applied for 
the situation of assistant to a general practitioner^ 
though I had but little* skill in the practical part of 
compounding medicines. I applied personally to the 
advertiser, a fat, red-faced, vulgar fellow, who had 
contrived to gain a very large practice, by what 
means God only knows. His terms were — and these 
named in the most ofiensive contemptuousness of 
manner — 80/. a year, board and lodge out, and give 
all my time in the day to my employer ! Absurd as 
was the idea of acceding to terms like these, I 
thought I might still consider them. I pressed hard 
for 100/. a-year, and told him I was married— 

" Married !" said he, with a loutf laugh, " No, no, 
sir ; you're not the man for my money — so I wish 
you good morning."* 

Thus was I b^ed in every attempt to obtain a 
permanent source of support from my profession. 

♦ This worthy (a Mr. C by name) lived at this time in tbe regiM 

df St.£>florite'B in the east. 
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heart have I seen carriages setting down company at 
tiie door of a house, illuminated by the glare of a 
hundred tapers, where were ladies dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, whose cast-off clothes would 
have enabled me to acquire a tolerably rei^ctable 
livelihood! — O! ye sons and daughters of luxury 
and extravagance, how many thousands of needy 
and deserving families would rejoice to eat of the 
crumbs which fall from your tables-- and they may 
not! 

I have stood many a time at my parlour window, 
and envied the kitcnen fare of the servants of my 
wealthy opposite neighbour ; while I protest I have 
been ashamed to look our own servant in the face, 
as she, day after day, served up for two what was 
little more than sufficient for one.: and yet, bitter 
mockery ! I was to support abroad the farce of a 

cheerful and respectable professional exterior ! 

* • « ** « * * 

Two days after the occurrence in St. James's Park 
above related, I was as usual reading the columns of 
advertisements in one of the daily papers, when ray 
eyes lit on the following : — 

" The professional gentleman who a day or two ago 
had some conversation on the subject of asthma with 
an invalid on one of the benches in St. James's 
Park, is particularly requested to forward his name 
and address to W. J., care of Messrs. ." • 

I almost let the paper fall from my hands with de- 
lighted surprise. That I was the " professional gen- 
tleman" alluded to was qlear; and on the slender 
foundation of this advertisement, I had in a few mo- 
ments built a large and splendid superstructure of 
good fortune. I had hardly calmness enough to call 
my wife, who was engaged with some small house- 
hold matters, for the purpose of communicating the 
good news to her. I need hardly say with what 
eagerness I complied with the requisitions of the 
advertisement. Half an hour beheld my name and 
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for two years or eighteen months longer, it willlie a 
bitter thing for her !'^ He sighed deeply, and added 
abruptly— "but of that more hereafter. I hope to 
see you to-morrow, doctor." He insisted on nay 
accepting five guineas in return for the two visits 
he said he had received, and I took my departure. 
I felt altogether a new man as I walked home. My 
spirits were more light and buoyant than they had 
been for many a long month; for I could not help 
thinking that I had now a fair chance of introduction 
into respectable practice. My wife shared my joy,, 
and we were as happy for the rest of that day as if 
we had already surmounted the heavy difficulties 
which oppressed us. 

I attended Sir William every day that week, and 
received a fee of two guineas for each visit. On 

Sunday I met the family physician. Dr. ^ who 

had just been released from attendance on one of the 
royal family. He was a polite but haughty man, and 
seemed inclined to be much displeased with Sir Wil- 
liam for calling me in. When I entered. Sir William 

introduced me to him as *^ Dr. ." " Dr. of 

Square 1" inquired the other physician, care- 
lessly. I told him where I lived. He.affected to be 
reflecting where the street was ; it was the one next 
to that in which he himself resided. There is no- 
thing in the world so easy as for the eminent mem- 
bers of our profession to take the bread out of the 
mouths of their younger brethren with the best grace 

in the world. So Sir contrived in the present 

case. He assured Sir William that nothing was cal- 
culated to do him so much good as change of air — of 
course I could not but assent. The sooner, he said. 
Sir William left town the better. Sir William asked 
me if I concurred in that opinion? * Certaiidy. He 
set off for Worthing two days after; and I lost the 
best and almost the only patient I had then ever had, 
for Sir William died after three weeks' residence at 
Worthing. 
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to what part of the continent to direct, and the ser-i 
vants of his family pretended they knew not, I left 
my letters at his town-house to be forwarded with 
his quarterly packages. I suppose my letters must 
have been opened and burnt as little other than pes- 
tering, beg^ng letters ; for I never heard from him. 

I had often heard from my father that we had a 
sort of fiftieth cousin in London, a baronet of great 
wealth, who had married a distant relation of our' 
family on account solely of her beauty ; but that he 
waft one of the most haughty and arrogant men 
breathing, had in the most insolent manner disa- 
vowed the relationship, and treated my father on one 
occasion very contumeliously. Since I had been in 
London, and suffered from the pressure of accumu- 
lated misfortunes, the idea of applying to this man, 
and stating my circumstances, had presented itself a 
thousand times. A» one is easily induced to believe 
what one wishes to be true, I could not help thinking 
that surely he must in some degree relent if informed 
of our utter misery; but my heart always failed ' 
when I took my pen in hand to write to him. I was 
at a loss for terms in which to state our distress most 
feelingly, and in a manner best calculated to arriest 
his attention. I had, however, after infinite reluc- 
tance, addressed a letter of this sort to his lady, who, 

I am sorry to say, shared all Sir ^'s hatUeur, and 

received an answer from a fa^onable watering- 
place, where her ladyship was spending the summer 
months. This is it : — 

" Lady ^'s compliments to Dr. — ;-, and having 

received his letter, and given it her best considera- 
tion, is happy in being able to request Dr. ^s ac- 
ceptance of the enclosed ; which, however, owing to 
Sir — — ^'s temporaiy embarrassment in pecuniary 
matters, she has had some difficulty in sen(hng. She 
is, therefore, under the painful necessity of request- 
ing Dr. - — to abstain from future apphcations of ' 
Ifaissort. As to Dr. — 's offer of his medical ser- 
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in undress loUing indolently at the diningf-room win- 
dow, and making their remarks on passers*by. I 
dreaded these fellows as much as iheir master ! It 
was no use, however, indulging in thoughts of that 
kind ; so I crossed over, and lifting the huge knocker, 
nmde a tolerably decided application of it, and pulled 
the bell with wliat I fancied was a sudden and im- 
perative jerk. The summons was instantly answered 
by the corpulent porter, who, seeing nothing but a 
plain pedestrian, kept hold of the door, and leaning 
against the door-post, asked me famiharly what were 
my commands. \^ 

" Is Sir at home T 

'* He is," said the feUow, in a supercilious tone ; 
" and what then, sir 1" 

" Can he be spoken to 1" 

"I think he can't, for he wasn't home till six 
o'clock this morning from the Dutchess of ^'s." 

" Can I wait for fim 1 and will you show him this 
card," said I, tendering it to him, *' and say I have 
particular business ?" 

" You couldn't look in again at four, could you 1" 
inquired he, in the same tone of vulgar assur- 
ance. 

**No, sir," I replied, kindling with indignation; 
** my business is urgent — ^I shall wait now." 

He opened the door for me, and called to a servant 
to show me into the antechamber, saying, I must 
make up my mind to wait an hour or two, as Sir 

was then only just getting up, and would be an 

hour at least at his breakfast. He then left me, say- 
ing he would send my card up 4o his master. IVly 
spirits were somewhat ruffled and agitated with hav- 
ing forced my way so far through the frozen island 
of English aristocracy, and I sat down determined 

to wait patiently till I was summoned up to Sir . 

I could hear several equipages dashing up to the 
door, and the visiters they brought were always 
shown up immediately. I rung the beU, and asked a 
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suddenly of an apoplectic seizure brought on by a 
paroxysm of fury ! Thus did Providence reward this 
selfish and unfeeling man. 

I walked about the town for several hours, endeav- 
ouring to wear off that air of chagrin and sorrow 
which had been occasioned by my reception at Sir 
— 's. Something must be done, and that immedi- 
ately ; for absolute starvation was now b€tfore us. I 
could think of but two other quarters where I could 
apply for a little temporary relief. I resolved to 
write a note to a very celebrated and successful bro- 
ther practitioner, stating my necessities, acquainting 
him candidly with my whole circumstances, and so- 
liciting the favour of a temporary accommodation 
of a few pounds — twenty was the sum I ventured to 
name. I wrote the letter at a coffee-house, and re- 
turned home. I spent all that evening in attempting 
to picture to myself the reception it would met with. 
I tried to put myself in the place of him I had writ- 
ten to, and fancy the feehngs with which I should 
receive a similar application. I need not, however, 
tantalize the reader. After nearly a fortnight^s sus- 
pense, I received the following reply to my letter. I 
shall give it verbatim, after premising that the writer 
of it was at that time making about 10,000/. or 
12,000/. a-year. 

" encloses a trifle {one guinea) to Dr. ^ 

wishes it may be serviceable; but must say, that 
when young men attempt a station in life without 
competent funds to meet it, they cannot wonder if 
they fail. 

" Square." 

The other quarter was old Mr. G , our Indian 

lodger. Though an eccentric and reserved man, 
shunning all company except that of a favourite 
.black servant, I thought he might yet be liberal. 
As he was something of a character, I must be 
allowed a word or two about him in passing. 
Though he occupied the whole of the first floor of 
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fectly useless cane, with which (to enhance its va- 
lue) ne assured me he had once kept a lar^e snake 
at bay ! On another occasion, in return for similar 
professional assistance, he dismissed me without 
tendering me a fee, or any thing instead of it; but 
sent for my wife, in the course of the afternoon, and 
presented her with a hideous httle cracked china 
teapot, the lid fastened with a dingy silver chain, 
and the lip of the spout bearing evident marks of an 
ancient compound fracture. He was singularly 
exact in every thing he did ; he paid his rent, for 
instance, at ten o'clock in the morning every quar- 
ter-day, as long as he lived with me. 

Such was the man whose assistance I had at last 
determined to ask. With infinite hesitation and 
embarrassment I stated my circumstances. He 
fidgeted sadly, till I concluded, almost inarticulate 
with agitation, by soliciting the loan of 300/. — offer- 
ing, at the same time, to deposite with him the lease 
of my house, as a collateral security for what he 
might advance me. 

"My God!" he exclaimed, falling back in his 
chair, and elevating his hands. 

" Would you favour me with this siun, Mr. G— ?" 
I inquired, m a respectful tone. 

" Do you take me, doctor for a money-lender ?" 

"No, indeed, sir; but foWan obliging friend, as 
well as lodger — ^if you will allow me the liberty." 

" Ha! you think me a rich old hunks come from 
India to fling his gold at every one he sees." 

"May I beg an answer, sir?" said I, after a 
pause. 

"I cannot lend it you, doctor," he repUed, 
calmly, and bowed me to the door. I rushed down 
stairs, almost gnashing my teeth with fury. The 
Deity seemed to have marked me with a curse. No 
one would listen to me ! 

The next day my rent was due ; which, with Mr. 
G- — ^n rent and the savings of excruciating parsi- 
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mony, I contrived to meet. Then came old L—! 
Good God ! what were my feelings when I*fifaw him 
hobble up to my door. I civilly assured him, with 
a quaking heart and ashy cheeks, but with the cahn- 
ness of despair, that, though it was not convenimit 
to-day, he should have it on the morning of the next 
day. His greedy, black, Jewish eye seemed to dart 
into my very soul. He retired, apparently satisfied, 
and I sdmost fell down and blessed him on my knees 
for his forbearance. 

It was on Wednesday, two days after Christmas, 
that my dear Emily came down-stairs after her con- 
finement. Though pale and languid, she looked 
very lovely, and her fondness for me seemed re- 
doubled. By way of honouring the season, and 
welcoming my dear wife down-stairs, in spite of my 
fearful embarrassments, I expended my last guinea 
in providing a tolerably comfortable dinner, such as 
I had not sat down to for many a long week. I was 
determined to cast care aside for one day at least. 
The little table was set; the small but savoury 
Foast-beef was on; and I was just drawing the cork 
of a solitaiY bottle of port, when a heavy knock was 
heard at the street-door. I almost fainted at the 
sound, I knew not why. The servant answered the 
door, and two men entered the very parlour, holding 
a tlun slip of parchment in their hands. 

"In God's name, who are fo\i% What brings 
you here V^ while my wife sat silent, trembling, and 
looking very faint. 

"Are you the gentleman that is named here?'' 
inquired one of the men, in a civil and even com- 
passionate tone, showing me a rvrit issued against 

me by old L- i for the money I owed him ! My 

poor wife saw my agitation ; and the servant arrived 
just in time to preserve her from falling, for she had 
fainted. I had her carried to bed, and was per- 
mitted to wait by her bedside for a few moments ; 
when, more dead than alive, I surrendered myself 

D 
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into the hands of the officers. I shall never forget 
that half-hour, if I were to live a thousand years. I 
felt as if I were stepping into my grave. My heart 
was utterly withered within me. 

A few hours beheld me the sullen and despairing 
occupant of the back attic of a sponguig-house near 
Leicester-'square. The weather was bitterly inclement, 
yet no fire was allowed one who had not a farthing in 
his pocket. Had it not been for my poor Emily and 
my child, I think I should have put an end to my mise- 
rable existence ; for to prison I must go; there was no 
miracle to save me ; and what was to become of 
Emily and her little one? Jewels. she had none to 
pawn; my books had nearly all disappeared; the 
scanty remnants of our furniture were not worth 
selling. Great God ! I was nearly frantic when I 
thought of all this. I sat up the whole night with- 
out fire or candle (for the brutal wretch in whose 
custody I was, suspected I had money with me and 
would not part with it), till nearly seven o'clock in 
the morning, when I sunk in a state of stupor on 
the bed, and fell asleep. How long I continued so 
I know not, for I was roused from a dreary dream 
by some one embracing me, and reiteratedly kissing 
my lips and forehead. It was my poor Emily, who, 
at the imminent risk of her life, having found oat 
where I was, had hurried to bring me the news of 
release ; for she had'succeeded in obtaining the sum 
of 300/. from our lodger, which I had in vain soli- 
cited. We returned home immediately. I hastened 
up-^tairs to our lodger to express the most enthusi- 
astic thanks. He listened without interruption, and 
then coldly rephed, " I would rather have your note 
of hand, sir !" Almost choked with mortification at 
receiving such an unfeeling rebuff, I gave him what 
he asked, expecting nothing more than that he 

would presently act the part of old L . He did 

not, however, trouble me. 

The few pounds above what was due to our re* 
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leatless creditor L sufficed to meet some of oar 

more pressing exigenciee; but as they zntdually 
disappeared, my prospects became darker than ever. 
The agitation and distress which recent occurrences 
had occasioned threw my wife into a low, nervous, 
hysterica] state, which added to my misfortunes; 
and her litUe infant was sensibly pining away, as if 
in unconscious sympathy with its wretched parents. 
Where rtotu were we to look for help ! We had a 

new creditor, to a seriouH amount, in Mr. G , our 

lodger; whatever, therefore, might be the extremity 
of our distress, applying to Aim was out of the ques- 
tion; nay, it would be well if be proved a lenient 
creditor. The hateful annuity was again becoming 
due. It pressed like an incubus upon us. The 

form of old L flitted incessantly around us, as 

though it were a fiend goading us on to destruction. 
I am sure 1 must often have laved frightfully in my 
sleep ; for more than once 1 was waked by my wife 
clinging to me, and exclaiming, in terrified accents, 
** Oh, husti, hush, , don't for heaven's sake say 

To add to my misery, she and the infant began to 
keep their bed; and our lodger, whose constitution 
had been lor^ ago broken up, began to fail rapidly. 
1 was in daily attendance, but of course could not 
expect a fee, as I was already his debtor to a large 
amount. I hsd three patients who paid me regu- 
larly, but only one was a daily patient; and I was 
oUiged to lay by, out of these small incomings, a 

cixiel portion to meet my rent and L 's annuity. 

Surely my situation was now like that of the fabled 
scorpion, surrounded with fiery destruction ! Every 
one in the house, and my few acquaintances with- 
out, expressed surprise and commiseration a 
wretched appearance. I was worn almost to a s 
ton; and when I looked suddenly in the glass 
wan and hollow looks startled me. My fears 
nified the Ulness of my wife ; the whole ^ 
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seemed melting away from me into gloom and 
darkness. 

My thoughts, I well recollect, seemed to be per- 
petually occupied with the dreary image of a deso- 
late churchyard, wet and cold with tl^ sleets and 
storms of winter. Oh that I and my wife and child, 
I have sometimes madly thought, were sleeping 
peacefully in our long home! Why were we 
Drought into the world 1 why did my nature prompt 
me to seek my present station in society 1 merely 
for the purpose of reducing me to the dreadful con- 
dition of him of old, whose only consolation from 
his friends was, ** Curse God and die T* Yfhstt had 
I done — ^what had our forefathers done — ^that Provi- 
dence should thus come upon us, and thwart us in 
every thing we attempted 1 

Fortune, however, at last seemed tired of perse- 
cuting me ; and my affairs took a favourable turn 
when most they needed it, and when least I expected 
it. On what small and insignificant things do our 
fates depend. Truly, 

" There ia a tide in the affbin of men, "* 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.'* 

About eight o'clock one evening, in the month of 
March, I was walking down me Haymarket, as 
usused in a very disconsolate mood, in search of 
some shop where I might execute a small commis- 
sion for my wife. The whole neigjhbourhood in 
front of the Opera-house door exhibited the usual 
scene of uproar arising from clashing carriages and 

Suairelsome coachmen. I was standing at the box- 
oor, and watching the company descend from tiieir 
eaniages, when a cry was heard from the very cea* 
tre of the crowd of coadies, ''Run for a doctor!" 
I rushed instantly to the spot, at the peril of my Itfe, 
amiouncing my profession. I soon made my way 
up to the open door of a carriage, from*which issued 
the moanings of a female, evidently in great agony* 
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The accident was this : a yorniff lady had Boddenlr 
stretched out her arm through the open window of 

the carriage conveying her to the opera, for the pur- 

EOBC of pointing out to one of her companions a 
rilliant illumination of one of the opposite houses. 
At that instant their coachman, dashing forward to 
gain the open space opposite the box-door, shot with 
great velocity, and witniit a hair's breadth distance, 
past a retiring carriage. The consequence was in- 
evitable: a sudden shriek announced the dislocation 
of the young lady's shoulder, and the shocking lace- 
ration of the foreann and hand. When I arrived at 
the carriage-door the unfortunate sufferer was lying 
motionless in the arms of an elderly gentleman ana 
a young lady, both of them, as might be expected, 

dreadfully agitated. It was the Earl of and his 

two daughters. Having entered the caniafe, I 
placed my fair patient in such a position ae would 
prevent her suffering more than was necessary from 
the motion of the carriage ; despatched one of the 
servants for Mr. Cline, to meet us on our arrival 
home; and then the coachman was ordered to drive 
home as fast as possible. I need not say more, 
than that by Mr. Cline's skill the dislocation waa 
quickly reduced, and the wounded hand and arm 
duly dressed. 1 then prescribed what medicinea 
were necessary ; received a check for ten guineas 
from the earl, accompanied wiih fervent thanks for 
my prompt attentions ; and was requested to call as 
early as posHibte the nest morning. 

As soon as I had left his lordship's door, I shot 
home like an arrow. My good fortune (truly it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good) waa almost 
too much for me. I could scarce repress the vio- 
lence of my emotions, but felt a continual inclina- 
tion to relieve myself by singing, shouting, or com- 
mitting some other such extravagance. I arrived 
at home in a very few minutes, and rushed breath- 
less up stairs, joy glittering in my eyes, to o 

D8 
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nicat^ my good fortune to my wife, and eengmtvlali' 
ourselves that the door of professional success was 
at last opened to us. How tenderly she tried to 
calm my excitement, and moderate my expectations, 
without at the same time depressing my spirits! I 
did certainly feel somewhat damped, when I recol* 
lected the Httle incident of my introduction to Sir 

William. , and its ahrqpt and unexpected termi* 

nation. iThis, however, aiffered frcHn that ; and 
the event proved that my expectations were not ill 
founded. 

. I continued in constant attendance on my fair pa-> 
tient, who was really a very lovely girl ; and by my 
unremitting and anxious attentions so conciliated 
the favour of the earl and the rest of his family, that 
the countess, who had long been an invalid, was 
eommitted to my care, jointly with tliat of the 
family physician. I need hardly say that my poor 
services were most nobly remunerated; and more 
than this, having succeeded in securing the confi- 
dence of the family, it was not many weeks before 
I had the honour of visiting one or two other families 
of high rank ; and I felt conscious that I was laying 
the foundation of a fashionable and lucrative prac- 
tice. With joy unutterable I contrived to be ready 
for oiir half-yearly tormentor, old I/— — ; and some- 
what surprised him by asking, with an easy air« 
when he wished for a return of his principal. 0£ 
i3Qurse. he was not desirous of losing such interest 
as I was paying ! 

I had seen too much of the bitterness of adversity 
to suffer the dawn of good fortune to elate me into 
too great confidence. I now husbanded my re* 
sources with rigorous economy, and had in return 
the inexpressible satisfaction of being, able to pay 
my way and stand fair with cdl my creditors. My 
beloved Emily appeared in that society which she 
was bom to ornament; and we numbered several 
lamilies of high respectability among our visiting 
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friends. As is osual, whencTer accident threw me 
in the way of those who formerly scowled upon me 
contemptuously, I was received widi an excess of 
civility. The very physician who sent me the mu- 
nificent donation of a guinea 1 met in consultation) 
and made bis cheeks (ingle by returning him the loan 
he had advanced me ! ' 

In four years' time tiAiB the occurrence at the 

Haymarket I contrived to repay old L hig 3000^ 

(though he did not live a month after signinir the 
receipt), and thus escaped for ever from the langa . 
o( the money-lenders. A word or two, also, about 
our Indian lodger. He died about eighteen months 
after the accident I have been relating. His sola 
heir was a young lieutenant in the navy ; and very 
much to my surprise and gratification, in a codicil to 

old Mr. G *B will 1 was left a legacy of 2000/., 

including the 3002. he had lent me, saying it was 
some return for the many attentions be Itad received 
from us since he had been our lodger, and as a mark 
of his approbation of the honourable and virtuous 
principles by which, he said, he had always perceived 
our conduct to be actuated. 

Twelve years from this period my income 
amomited to between 30001. and iOOOf . a-year ; and 
as ray family was increasing, 1 thought my meads 
warranted a more extensive establishment. I there- 
fore removed into a large and elegant houHe,.and set 
up my carriage. The recollection of past times \\aa 
tau^t me at least one useful lesson, whether my life 
be long or short, to bear success with moderation, 
and never to turn a deaf ear to applications from tha 
younger and less successful meinbBrs of my pro* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

■ 

CANCER — THE DENTIST AND THE COMEDIAN — A SCHOLAR'S 
DEATH-BED — ^PREPARING FOR THE HOUSE — ^DUELLING. 

' Cancer, • 

One often hears of the great firmness of the female 
sex, and their powers of enduring a degree of physi- 
cal pain which would utterly break down the stub- 
bom strength of man. An interesting exemplifica- 
tion of this remark will be found in the short narra- 
tive immediately following. The event made a 
strong impression on my mind at the time, and I 
thought it well worthy of an entry in my Diary. 

I had for several months, been in constant attend- 
ance on a Mrs. St , a young married lady, of con- 
siderable family and fortune, who was the victim of 
that terrible scourge of the female sex— a cancer. 
To great personal attractions she added uncommon 
sweetness, of disposition : and the fortitude with 
which she submitted to the agonizing inroads of her 
nfialady, together with her ardent expressions of 
gratitude for such temporary alleviations as her 
anxious medical attendants could supply, contributed 
to inspire me with a very lively interest in her fate. 
I can conscientiously say, that during the whole 
period of my attendance I never heard a word of com- 
plaint fall from her, nor witnessed any indications 
of iqipatience or irritability. I found her, one mom-' 
ing, stretched on the crimson sofa in the drawing- 
room; and though her palUd features and gently 
cormgated eyebrows evidenced the intense agony 
she was suffering — on my inquiring what sort of a 
night she had passed, she replied in a calm but tre- 
mulous tone, "Oh, doctor, I have had a dreadful 
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night-, but I am glad Captain St was not with 

me, ior it would have made him yeiy wretched!" 
At that moment a fine flaxen-haired little boy, her 
first and only child, cane running into the nmm, hia 
blue laughing eyes glittering with innocent merri- 
ment. I took himoD myknee, andamuaedhimwidi 
my watch, in order that he might not disturb hie 
mother. The poor sufferer, after gazing on him with 
an air of intense fondness for some moments, sud- 
denly covered her eyes with her hand (oh, how Blender 
~-how snowy — how almost transparent was it !)— ~ 
and I presentiy saw the tears trickling through her 
fingers — but she uttered not a word. There was the 
ttMhert — The a^ravated malignity of her disorder 
rendered an operation at length inevitable. The 
eminent surgeon who, jointly with myself, was in 
regular attendance on her feelingly communicated 
the intelligence, and asked whether she thou^t she 
had fortitude enough to submit to an operation. She 
assured him, with a sweet smile of resignation, that 
she had for some time been auspecting as mnch, and. 
bad made up her mind to submit to il^-but on two 
conditions — that her husband (who was then at sea) 
should not be informed of it till it was over ; and 
that during the operation she should not be in any- 
wise bound or bhndfolded. Her calm and decisive 
manner Convinced me that remonstrance would be 

useless. Sir looked at me with a doubtful air. 

She observed it ; and said, " I see what you are 

thinking, Sir ; but I hope to show you that a 

woman has more courage than you seem wiltiDg to 
give hercredit for." Inuiori,afterthe8uraeonhadac< 
quiesced In the latter condition — to which he had espe- 
cially demurred^-a day was fixed for the operation 

—subject, of course, to Mrs. St 's state of health. 

When the Wednesday arrived, it was with some agi- 
tation that I entered Sir 's carriage, in company 

with himself and his senior pupil, Mr. I could 

scarce avoid a certain nervous tremor— tmprofes- 
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sional as it may seem — ^when I saw the servant place 
the operating case on the seat of the carriage. "Are you 

sure you have every thing ready, Mr. 1" inquired 

Sir , with a calm and businesslike air, which 

somewhat irritated me. On being assured of the 
affirmative, and after cautiously casting his eye over 
the case of instruments,* to make assurance doubly 

sure, we drove off. We arrived at Mrs. St ^'s, 

— ^who resided a few miles from town, — about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and were immediately 
ushered into the room in which the operation was to 
be performed — a back parlour, the window of which 
looked into a beautiful garden. I shall be pardoned, 
I hope, for acknowledging that the glimpse I caught 
of the pale and disordered countenance of the ser- 
vant, as he retired after showing us into the room, 
somewhat disconcerted me; for in addition to the 
deep interest I felt in the fate of the lovely sufferer, 
I had always an abhorrence for the operative part 
of the profession, which many years of practice did 
not suffice to remove. The necessary arrangements 
being at length completed, — consisting of a hate- 
ful array of instruments, — cloths, — ^sponge, — warm 

water, &c. &c., — a message was sent to Mrs. St , 

to inform her all was ready. 

Sir was just making a- jocular and^notvery 

well-timed allusion to my agitated air, when the door 

was opened, and Mrs. St entered, followed by 

her two attendants. Her step was firm, her air 
composed, and her pale features irradiated with a 
smile — sad, however, as the cold twilight of October, 
She was then about twenty-six or seven years of 
age, and under all the disadvantageous circum- 
stances in which she was placed, looked at that mo- 
ment a beautiful woman. Her hair was light auburn, 

* I once saw the life of a patient lost, merely through the want of 

flach laudable precaution as that of Sir in the present instance. 

An indispensable instrument was suddenly required, in the middle of 
t^e operation ; and, to the dismay of the operator and those around him, 
there was none at band ! 
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and hni^ back neglectedly over a forehead and neck 
white as marble. Her fuU blue eyes, vhich usually 
beamed with a delicious pensive expression from 
beneath 

"mason ImiuwofilKteioitoglid," 

were now lighted with the slitter of a lestleBsness 
and agitation which the noblest degree of self-com- 
mand could not entirely conceal or repress. Her 
features were regular, her nose and mouth were 
exquisitely chiselled, and her complexion fair, 
almdst to transparency. Indeed, an eminent medical 
writer has remarked that the most beautiful women 
are generally the subjects of this terrible disease. A 
large Indian shawl was thrown over her shoulders, 
and she wore a white muslin dressing-gown. And 
was it this innocent and beautiful being who was 
doomed to writhe beneath the torture and disfigure- 
ment of the operating knife 1 My heart ached. A 
decanter of port wine and some glasses were placed 
on a small t^le near the window ; she beckoned me 
towards it, and was going to speak. 

" Allow me, my dear madam, to pour you a glass 
of wine," said I. 

" If it would do rae good, doctor," she whispered. 
She barely touched the glass with her lips, and then 
handed it to me, saying, with assumed cheerfulness, 
"Come, doctor, I see you need it as much as I do, 
after all. Yes, doctor," she continued with empha- 
sis, "you are very, very kind and feeling to me." 
When I had set down the glass, she continued, 
"Dear doctor, do forgive a woman's weakness) and 
try if you can hold this letter, which I received yester- 
day from Captain St , and in which he speaks 

very fondly, so that my eyes may rest on his dear 
handwriting all the while lam sitting here, without 
being noticed by any one else ; will you ?" 

"Madam, you must really excuse me— it will 
agitate you— I must beg—" 
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** You are mistaken,^ she replied, with fimmess; 
** it will rather compose me. And if I Mkouldr—^ 
expire, she was going to have said, but her tongue 
refused utterance. She then put the letter into my 
hand ; hers was cold, icy cold, and clammy, but I 
did not perceive it tremble. 

** In return, madam, you must give me leave to hc^ 
your hand during the operation." 

•'What! you fear me, doctor 1" she reidied, with 
a faint smile, but did not refuse my request. At this 
moment. Sir — — approached us with a cheerfid air, 
saying, •'Well, madam, is your t6te»a»tdte finished? 
I want to get this little matter over, and give 3^011 
permanent ease.*' I do not think there ever lived a 
professional man who could speak with such an 
assuring air as Sir w 

" I am ready, Sir . Are the servuits sent out V 

she inquired of one of the women present. 

" Yes, madam,*^ she rephed, in tears. 

•• And my little Harry ?" Mrs. St asked, in a 

fainter tone. She was answered in the aArmative. 

" Then I am prepared," said she, and sat down in 
the chair that was placed for her. One of the at- 
tendants then removed the shawl from her shoulders, 

and Mrs. St herself, with perfect composure, 

assisted in displacing as much of her dress as was 

necessary. She then sufiered Sir to place her 

on the comer side of the chair, with her left arm 
thrown over the back of it, and her face looking over 
her right shoulder. She gave me her risht hand; 
and with my left I endeavoured to hold Captain 

St ^'s letter, as she had desired. She smiled 

sweetly, as if to assure me of her fortitude ; and 
there was something so indescribably affecting in 
the expression of her full blue eyes, that it almost 
.broke my heart. I shall never forget that smile 
as long as I hve ! Half-closing her eyes, she fixed 
them on the letter I held, and did not oneetemove 
them till all was over. Nothing could console me 
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at tliis trying moment, but the conviction of the con- 
summate sloll of Sir f who now, with a cahn 

eye and a steady hand, commenced the operation. 
At the instant of the first incision her whole frame 
quivered with a convulsive shudder, and her cheeks 
became ashy pale. • I prayed inwardly that she might 
faint, so that the earlier stage of the operation might 
be got over while she was in a state of insensibility. 
It was not the case, however; her eyes continued 
riveted in one long burning gaze of fondness on the 
beloved handwriting of her husband ; and she move^ 
not a limb, nor uttered more than an occasional 
sigh, durihg the whole of the protracted and painful 
operation. When the last bandage had been applied, 
she whispered, almost inarticulately, ^*Is it all over, 
doctor 1" 

" Yes, madam," I replied ;. " and we ^e going to 
carry you up to bed." 

** No, no — I think I can w&lk ; I will try," said 
she, -and endeavoured to rise ; but on Sir as- 
suming her that the motion might perhaps induce fatal 
consequences, she desisted, and we carried her, 
sitting in the chair, up to bed. The instant we had 
laid her down she swooned, and continued so long 

insensible that Sy held a looking-glass over her 

mouth and nostrils, apprehensive that the vital ener- 
gies had at last sunk under the terrible struggle. 
She recovered, however ; -and under the influence of 
an opiate draught, slept for several hours. 

Mrs. St — ^ recovered, though very slowly; and I 
attended her assiduously, sometimes two or three 
times a-day, till she could be removed to the sea- 
side. I shall not easily forget an observation she 
*naade at the last visit I paid her. She was alluding, 
one morning, distantly and delicately to the personal 
disfigurement she had suffered. 1, of course, said 
all that was soothing. 

•• ** But, doctor, my husband — ^" said she, suddenly, 

E 
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while a faint crimson mantled on her cheek ; adding, 

falteringly, after a pause, " 1 think St will love 

me yet !" 

The Dentist and the Comedian* 

Frtoay, — 18 — . A ludicrous cohtretems happened 
to-day, which I wish I could describe as forcibly as 

it struck me. Mr. , the well-known come^an, 

with whom I was on terms of intimacy, after having 
suffered so severely from the toothache as to be pre- 
vented for two evenings from taking his part in the 
plav, sent, under my direction, for Mons. - — , a 
fashionable dentist, then but recently imported from 
France. While I was sitting with my friend, en- 
deavouring to ** screw his courage up to the stick- 
ing-place," monsieur arrived, duly furnished with 
the " tools of his craft." The comedian sat down 
with a rueful visage, and eyed the dentist's formi- 
dable preparations with a piteous and disconcerted 
air. As soon as I had taken my station behind, for 
the purpose of holding the patient's head, the gym 
was lanced without much ado; but as the doomed 
tooth was a very 'formidable broad-rooted molar, 
monsieur prepared for a vigorous effort. He was 
just commencing the dreadful virrench, when he 
suddenly relaxed his hold, retired a step or two from 
his patient, and burst into a loud fit of laughter ! Up 
started the astounded comedian, and with clenched 
fists demanded furiously, " What the d — ^1 he meant by 
such conduct?" The little bewliiskered foreigner, 
however, contmued standing at a little distance, still 
so convulsed with laughter as to disregard the .me- 
nacing movements of his patient; and exclaiming, 
"Ah, mon Dieu! — ver good — ^ver good — bien! ha, 
ha ! — Be Gar, monsieur, you pull one such d — — d - 
queer, extraordinaire comique face ; Jbe Gar, like one 
big fiddle !" or words to that effect. The dentist was 
right : Mr. — -— 's features were odd enough at all 
times; but on the present occasion they suffered 
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such excruciating contortions — such a strange puck- 
ering together of the mouth and cheeks, and upturn- 
ing of the eyes, that it was ten thousand times more 
laughable than any artificially distorted features with 
lyhich he used tp set Drury-Lane in a roar. — Oh that 
a painter had been present ! — There was, on one 
side, my friend, standing in menacing attitude, with 
both fists clenched, his left cheek swelled, and looking 
as if the mastication of a large apple had been sud- 
denly suspended, and his whole features creating a 
grotesque expression of mingled pain, indecision, and 
fury. Then there was the operator beginning to 
look a little startled at the probable consequences 
of his sally ; and, lastly, I stood a little aside, almost 
sufFocatdd with suppressed laughter! At length, 
-howevei*, ^s perception of the ridiculous pre- 
vailed ; and after a very hearty laugh, and exclaim- 
ing, " I must havelooked d d odd, I suppose !" he 

once more resigned himself into the hands* of 
monsieur, and the tooth was out in a twinkhng. 

A Scholar's DecUh-hed. 

[The Mowing short hut melancholy nairatiye will, it is hoped, be 
penused with additional interest, when the reader is assured that it is 
TACT. Much more might have been committed to press ; bat as it would 
have related chiefly to a mad devotion to alchymy^ which some of 

Mr. 's ikw po8thumous papers abundantly evidence, it is omitted, 

lest the reader should consider the details as romantic or improbable. 
AH that is fvorth recording is told ; and it is hoped that some young 
men of powerfVil, undisciplined, and ambitious minds will find their ac- 
count iu an attentive consideration of the fate of a kindred spirit.— £me 
facitf qvi ex aliorum erroribus sibi exemplum 8um(U.] 

Trinkino, one morning, that I had gone through 
the whole of my usual levee of home-patients, I 
was preparing to go out, when the servant informed 
me there was one yet to be spoken with, who, he 
thought, must have been asleep in a corner of the 
room, or he should not have failed to summon him 
in his turn. Directing him to be shown in imme- 
diately, I retook my place at my desk. The servant 
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in a few moments ushered in a yomiff man, wlio 
seemed to have scarce strength enough, even with 
the assistance of a walking-stick, to totter to a chair 
opposite me. I was much struck with his appear- 
ance, which was that of one in reduced circum- 
stances. His clothes, though perfectly clean and 
neat, were faded and threadbare ; and his coat was 
buttoned up to his chin, where it was joined by a 
black silk neck-kerchief, in such a manner as to 
lead me to suspect the absence of a shirt. He was 
rather below than above the average height, and 
seemed wasted almost to a shadow. There was an 
air of superior ease and politeness in his demeanour ; 
and an expression about his countenance, sickly and 
sallow though it was, so melancholy, mild, ftnd intel- 
ligent that I could not help viewing him with pecu- 
liar interest. 

" I was afraid, my iViend, I should have missed 
yoV said I, in a kind tone, " as I was. on the point 
of going out."—" I heard your carriage drive up to 
the door, doctor, and shall not detain you more man 
a few moments ; nay, I will call to-morrow, if that 
would be more convenient," he replied, faintly, sud- 
denly pressing his hand to his side, as though tiie 
effort of speaking occasioned him pain. I assured 
him I had a quarter of an hour at his service, and 
begged he would proceed at once to state the nature 
of his complaint. He detailed — ^what I Ijiad antici- 
pated from his appearance — all the symptoms of a 
very advanced stage of pulmonary consumption. 
He expressed himself in very select and forcible 
language; and once or twice, when at a loss for 
what he conceived an adequate expression in Eng- 
lish, chose such an appropriate Latin phrase, that 
the thought perpetually suggested itself to me, while < 
he was speaking — "a starved scholar T — He made 
not the ny)st distant allusion to poverty, but confined 
himself to the leading symptoms of his indisposition. 
I determuied, however, {mud prateritorum immt^ 
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moT.'J to ascertain hia circumelancea, with a view, if 
posslDle, of relieving them. I asked if he ate animal 
food with relish, — enjoyed his dinner, — whether his 
meals were regular. He coloured, and hesitated a 
little, for I put the question searcbingly; and replied, 
with some embarrassment, that he did not certainly 
thai eat regularly, nor enjoy his food when he did. 
I soon found that he was in very straitened circum- 
stances ; that, in short, he was sinking rapidly mider 
the pressure of want 'and harassing anxiety, which 
alone had accelerated, if not wholly induced, his 
present illness ; and that all he had to espect from ' 
medical aid was a little alleviatioiT. I prescribed a 
few simple medicines, and then asked nira in what 
part of the town he resided. 

" 1 am afraid, doctor," said he, modestly, " I shall 
be unable to afford your visiting me at my-own lodg- 
ings. I will occasionally call on you here, aa a 
morning patient," and he proffered nte half-a-guinea. 
The conviction that it was probably the very last he 
had in the world, and a keen recollection of similar 
scenes in my own history, almost brought the tears 
into my eyes. I.refused the fee, of course; and 
prevailed on him to let me set him down, as 1 was 
driving close past his residence. He seemed over- 
whelmed with gratitude; and with a blusb hinted 
that he was "not quite in carriage costume." He 
lived in oue of the small streets leading from May- 
fair; and after having made a note in my tablets of 
his name and number, I set him down, promising him 
an early call. 

The clammy pressure of his wasted lingers, as I 
shook his hand at parting, remained wilh me all 
day. I could not dismiss from my mind tlie 
and sorrowful countenance of this ^oung ma: 
where I would ; and 1 was on the pomt of men 
ing the incident to a most excellent and gene 
iKWIeman, whom I was then attending, and so 
ing his assistance, but the thought that it was 
E2 
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ma;tui6 checked me. There migfU be soiiiethiiig 
unworthy in the young man ; he might possibly be 
an — ^impostor. These were hard thoughts— chifiing 
and unworthy suspicions, but 1 could not resist them; 
alas ! an eighteen years' intercourse with a deceitful 
world has alone taught me how to entertain them! 

As my wife dined a little out of town that evenings 
I hastily swallowed a solitary meal, and set out in 
quest of my morning patient. With some difficulty 
I found the house ; it was the meanest and in the 
meanest street I had visited for months. I knocked 
at the door, which was open, and surrounded by a 
babbling throng of dirty children. A slatternly 
woman, with a child in her arms, answered my sum- 
mons. Mr. , she said, lived there, in the top 

floor ; but he was just gone out for a few moments, 
she supposed, " to get a mouthful of victuals, but I 
was welcome to go up and wait for him, since there 
was not much to make away with, howsoever," said 
the rude and vulgar creature. .One of her children: 
led me up the narrow dirty staircase, and having 
ushered me into the room, left me to my meditations. 
A wretched hole it was in which I was sitting! The 
evening sun streame4 in discoloured rays through 
the unwashed panes, here and there mended with 
brown paper, and sufficed to show me that the only 
furniture consisted of a miserable, curtainless bed 
(the disordered clothes showing that the weary limbs 
of the wretched occupant had but recently left it) — ' 
three old rush-bottomed chairs — and a rickety dfeai 
table, on which were scattered several pages of 
manuscript — a letter or two — ^pens, ink, and a few 
books. There was no chest of drawers — ^nor did I 
see any thing likely to serve as a substitute. Poor 

Mr. probably carried about with him all he had 

in the world ! There was a small sheet of writing 
paper pinned over the mantelpiece (if such it de- 
served to be called), which I gazed at with a sigh ; 
it bore simply the outline of a coffin, witli Mr. -*-— ^8 



ToluDMB of English books. I had no intention of 
being impertinently inquisitive, but my eye acci- 
dentally lit on the uppeimoBt manuscript, and seeing 
it to be in ttie Greek character, .1- took it up, and 
found a few verses of Greek sapphics, entitled — 
•Kif-ritiieirrs nXnira/m — evidently the recent eomposi- 

tion of Mr. . He entered the room as 1 was 

laying down the pc^r, and started at seeing a. 
stranger, for it seems the people at the house had not 
taken the trouble to inform him I was waiting. On 
discovering who it was, he bowed politely, and gave 
me his hand; but the sudden agitation my presence 
had occasioned deprived him of utterance. I thought 
I could almost hear the palpitation of his heart. I 
brought him lo a chair, aud begged him to be calm. 

" You are not worse, Mr. — , I hope, since I saw 
you this morning V I inquired/ He whispered 
almost iusiticulately, holding his hand to his left 
side, that he was always worse in the evenings. 1 fell 
his pulse; it beat 130! I discovered that he had gone 
out for the purpose of tiying to get employment in a 
neighbouring printing-office, but having failed, was 
returned in a state of deeper depression than usu^f- 
Tbe perspiration rolled from his brow almost fa 
than he could wipe it away. I sat by him 
nearly two minutes, holding his hand, without ut 
ing a word, for I was deeply affected. At leng 
begged he would forgive my inquiring how it ■ 
that a young man of talent and education like i 
self could be reduced to a state of such utter desi 
tion! While I was waiting for an answer, he i 
deuly fell from his chair in a swoon. Tbe^exer 
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of walking, the pressure of disappointment, and, t 
fear, the almost unbroken fast oftne day, had com- 
pletely prostrated the small remains of his strength. 
When he had a little revived, I succeeded in laying 
him on the bed, and instantly summoned the woman 
of the house. After some time, she sauntered lazily 
to the door, and asked me what I wanted. ** Are you 
the person that attends on this gentleman, my good 
woman 1" I inquired. 

"Marry come up, sir!" she replied in a loud tone. 
** Vve no manner of cause for attending on him, not 
I ; he ought to attend on himself; and as for his being 
a gentleman,^^ she continued, with an insolent sneer, 
for which I felt inclined to throw her down stairs, 
** not a stiver of his money have I seen for this three 

weeks for his reYit, and'* Seeing the fluent 

virago was warming, and approaching close to my 
unfortunate patient's bedside, I stopped her short by 

gutting half-a-guinea into her hand, and directing 
er to purchase a bottle of port wine ; at the same 
time hinting, that if she conducted herself properly 
I would see her rent paid myself. I then shut the 

door, and resumed my seat by Mr. , who was 

trembling violently all over with agitation, and en- 
deayoured to soothe him. The more I said, how- 
ever, and the kinder were my tones, the more was 
he affected. At length he burst into a flood of tears, 
and continued weeping for some time like ^ child. 
I saw it was hysterical, and that it was best to let 
his feelings have their full course. His nervous ex- 
citement at last gradually subsided, and he began to 
converse with tolerable coolness. 

"Doctor," he faltered, "your conduct is very- 
very noble — it must be disinterested," pointing, with 
a bitter air, to the wretched room in winch we were 
sitting. 

" I feel sure, Mr. - -, that you have done nothing 
to merit your present misfortunes," J replied, with a 
serious and inquiring air. 



mencc as hie weakness would allow. 

" But, Mr. , your friends — your relativcB — they 

cannot be apprised of your situation." 

"Alas, doctor, friends I have none — unless yoa 
"Will pennit me to name the last and noblest, your- 
self} relatives, several." 

" And they, of course, do not know of your iUneas 
and straitened circumstances!" 

" They do, doctor, and kindly assure me I brought 
it on myself. To do them justice, however, 
they could not, 1 believe, efficiently help me, if they 
would." 

" Why, have you offended them, Mr. 1 Have 

they cast you off!" 

"Not avowedly — not in so many words. They 
have simply refused to receive or answer anvmore 
of my letters. Possibly I may have offended them, 
but am content to meet them hereafter, and try the 
Justice of the case — Ihert," said Mr. — -, solemnly 
pointing upwards. " Well I know, and so do you, 
doctor, that my days on earth are very few, and 
likely to be. very bitter also." It was in vain I 
pressed him to tell me who his relatives were, and 
suffer me to solicit their personal attendance on his 
last moments. " It is altogether useless, doctor, to 
ask me further," said he, raising himself a little in 
bed ; " my father and mother are both dead, and no 
power on earth shall extract from me a syllable 
further. Ic it hard," he continued, bursting again 
into tears, " if 1 must die amid their taunts and 
reproaches." 1 felt quite at a loss what to s^ to 
all this. There was something very singular, if not 
reprehensible, in this manner of alluding to hU tela- 
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tives, which led me to fear that he was by no melms 
free from blame* Had I not felt myself very deli- 
cately situated, and dreaded even the possibility of 
hurting his morbidly irritable feelings, I felt inclined^ 
to have asked him how he thought of existing with- 
out their aid, especially in his fqrlom and helplea^ 
state ; having neither friends riOr the means of 
obtaining them. I thought, alsc^that short as had 
been my intimacy with him, I htd discerned symp- 
toms of a certain obstinacy and haughty imperions- 
ness of temper which would sufficiently account, if 
not for occasioning, at least for widening, any un- 
happy breach which might have occurred in his 
family. But what was to be done 1 I could not let 
him starve; as I had voluntarily stepped in to his 
assistance, I determined to make his last moments 
easy — at least as far as lay in my power. 

A little to anticipate the course of my narrative, I 
may here state what little information concerning 
him was elicited in the course of our various inter- 
views. His father and mother had left Ireland, their 
nativ* place, early, and gone to Jamaica,, where they 
hved as slave-superintendents. They left their only 
son to the care of the wife's brother-in-law, who put 
him to school, where he much distinguished himself^ 
On the faith of it he contrived to get to the college 
in Dublin, where he stayed two years : and then, in 
a confident reliance on his own talents* and the sum 
of 502. which was Bent him from Jamaica, with the 
intelligence of the death of both his parents in im* 
poverished circumstances, he had come up to Londoiiy 
it seems, with no definite end in view. Here he had 
continued for about two years; but in addition to 
the failure of his health, all his efforts to establish 
himself proved abortive. He contrived to glean a 
scanty sum, God knows how, which was gradually 
lessening at a time when his impaired health rather 
required that his resources should be augmented. 
He had no friends in respectable life, whose influence 



began to think of taking my departure 
him eirjctlf to keep ti^s bed till I saw him again, t 
preserve 33 calm and equable a frame of mind as 
possible, and to diamisa all anxiety for the future, as 
I would gladly supply his present necessities, and 
send him a civil and attentive nurse. He tried (o 
thank me, but his emotions choked his utterance. 
He grasped my hand with convulsive energy. His 
eye spoke eloquently — but, alas ! it shone with the 

- fierce and unnatural lustre of consumption, aa though, 
I have often thought in such cases, the conscious 
soul was glowing with the reflected light of its 
kindred element — eternity. I knew it was im- 

. possible for him to survive many days, from several 
unequivocal symptoms of what is c^ed, in common 
language, a galloping consumption. I was as good 
as my word, and sent him a nurse (the mother of 
one of my servants), who was charged to pay him 
the utmost attention in hgr power. My wife also 
sent him a little bed-fumlture, linen, preserves, jel- 
Ues, and o^er sm^l matters of that sort. I visited 
him every evening, and found him on each occ^ion 
verifying my apprehensions, for he was sinking 
rapidly. His mental energies, however, seemed to 
* 'o with the decline of his 



physical powers. His conversation was animated, 
various, and, at times, enchainingly interesting. I 
have sometimes sat at his bedside for several hoiu« 
together, wondering how one so young (he was not 
more than two or tnree-and-twenly) could have ac- 
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quired SO much information. He spoke with iniirit 
and justness on the leading pohtical topics of the my ; 
and I particularly recollect his malungf some very 
noble reflections on the character and exploits of 
Buonaparte, who was then blazing in the zenith of his 
glory. StiU, however, the current of his thoughts 
and language was frequently tinged with the enthu* 
siasm and extravagance of defirium. Of this he 
seemed himself conscious ; for he would sometimes 
suddenly stop, and pressing his hand to his forehead, 
exclaim, " Doctor, doctor, I am failing here — herer* 
He acknowledged that he had fromliis childhood 
ffiven himself up to the dominion of ambition ; and that 
his whole life had been spent in t^e most extravagant 
and visionary expectations. He would smile bitterly 
when he recounted some of what he justly stiema- 
tized as his insane projects. " The objects of my 
ambition," he said, '*have been vague and general; 
I never knew exactly where or what I would be. 
Had my powers, such as they are, been concentrated 
on one point — ^had I fonned a more just and nlodest 
estimate of my abilities, I micht possibly have be- 
come something.* * * Besides, doctor, I had no money 
— ^no solid substratum to build upon — there was the 
rotten point! — Oh, doctor," he continued, with a 
deep sigh, " if I could but have seen these things 
three years ago as I see them now, I might at tins 
moment have been a sober and respectable member 
of society; but now I am dying a hanger-on — ^a fool 
—a beggar!" and he burst into tears. " You^ doctor,** 
he piesently continued, " are accustomed, I suppose, 
to listen to these death-bed repinings — ^these soid- 
scourgings— these wailings over a badly-spent life I 
— Oh, yes— as I am nearing eternity, I seem to lock 
at things — at my own mind and heart especially— 
tlirough the medium of a strange, seardiing, un- 
couthly light. Oh, how many, many things it makes 
distinct, which I would fain have forgotten for ever! 
Do you recollect the terrible language of Scripture, 



ttiod if iivi irpdmr irrdAoft 

& f EC iXtiirat,* 

*(!.ic.,lW-ITl. 

— which, he said, was never absent from his mintU 
deeping or waking. I once ajiked him if he did not 
regret having devoted his life almost exclusively to 
the study of the classics. He replied, with entha- 
siasm, " No, doctor — no, no ! 1 should be an ingrate 
if I did. How can I Mgret having lived in constant 
converse, ihrough their works, with the greatest and 
noblest men that ever breathed ! I have lived in Ely- 
sium — have breathed the celestial air of those hal- 
lowed plains, while engaged in the study of the pht- 
loBOf^y and poetry of Greece and Rome. Yes, itis 
a consolation even for my bitter and premature 
death-bed, to think that my laiaA will quit this 
irretched, diseased, unworthy body. Imbued with the 
refinement-^redoient of the eternal freshness and 
beauty of the most exquisite poetry and philosophy 



§ 
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the world ever saw ! With my faculties quickened 
and strengthened, I shall go confidently, and claim 
kindred with the great ones of Eternity. They know 
I love their works— have consumed all the oil of my 
life^in their study, and they will welcome theh* son 

— ^their disciple !" Ill as he was, Mr. uttered 

these sentiments (as nearly as I can recollect, in 
the very words I have given) with an energy, an 
enthusiasm, and an eloquence which I never saw 
surpassed. He faltered suddenly, however, from this 
lofty pitch of excitement, and complained bitterly 
that his devotion to ancient literature had engendered 
a morbid sensibility, which had rendered him totally 
unfit for the ordinary business of life or intermixture 
• with society. * * * 

Often I found him sitting up in bed, and read- 
. ing his favourite play, the Prometheus Vinctus of 
JSschylus, while his pale and wasted features glowed 
with aelighted enthusiasm. He told me that in his 
estimation there was an air of grandeur and romance 
about that play, such as was not equalled by any of 
the productions of the other Greek dramatists ; and 
that the opening dialogue was peculiarly impressive 
and affecting. He had committed to memory nearly 
tluree-fourths of the whole play! I on one occasion 
asked him, how it came to psi^ that a person of his 
superior classical attainments had not obtained some 
tolerably lucrative engagements as an usher or tutor 1 
He answered, with rather a haughty air, that he 
would rather have broken stones on the highway. 

" To hear,'* said he, " the magnificent language 
of Greece — the harmonious cadences of the Romans, 
mangled and disfigured by stupid lads and duller 
ushers— oh, it would have been such a profanation 
as the sacred groves of old suffered, when their 
solemn silence was disturbed by a rude unhallowed 
throng of Bacchanalians. I should have expired, 
doctor !" I told him, I could not help lamenting such 
an absurd and morbid sensitiveness — at which he 
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seemed exceedingly piqued. He possibly thought I 
should rather have admired than reprobated the kifty 
tone he assumed ! I asked him if the stations of 
wMeh he spoke with such supercilious ccHitempt had 
not been joyfully occupied by some of the greatest 
scholars that had ever lived? He replied simply, 
with a cold air, that it was his itiisfortune — ^not his 
fault. He told me, however, that his classical ac- 
quirements had certainly been capable of something 
like a profitable employment; for that about two 
months before he had called on me, he had nearly 
come to terms with a bookseller for publishing a 
poetical version of the comedies of Aristophanes; 
that he had nearly completed one — the ne«i»eaai, if I 
recollect right — when the great difficulty of the task, 
and the wretched remuneration offered, so dispirited 
him, that he threw it aside in disgust.* His only 
means of subsistence hid been the sorry pay of an 
occasional reader for the press, as well as a contri- 
butor to the columns of a daily paper. He had parted 
with almost the whole of his slender stock of books, 
his watch, and all his clothes, except what he wore 
when he called on me. " And you never try any of 

* Among Us papera I fbund the followiDg spirited and close yeraUm 
of OEe of fhe choral odes in die Nubes^ commencing, 

'Aji^l iioi aire <^o7^ ^'a^ 
A^Acc, &c, 

'''fhee, too, great Fhcebos, I inyoke, 

Thon Delian King, 
Who dweli'st on Cynthia's lofty rock ! 

Thy passage hither -wing, 
INest Goddess ! whom Ephesian splendoars hold 

In temple bright with gold, 
MQd Lydlan maidens nobly .worshipping ! 
And thee, onr native deity, ' 

Pallas, our city's gnardian, then ! / 

Who wield'st the dreadfhl JBgis. Thee, . 
Thee, too, gay Bacchus, tVom Parnassian height, 

Ruddy with festiye torches' glow- 
To crown the sacredchoir, I thee inyite !" 

llMMwho aw conyersant with the original will percelye that many of 
llM lUBcalt Greek expressions are rendered into literal English. 
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tbe magazinesl" I inquired; ^for they afford to 
many young men of tdent a fair livelihood.** He 
said he had indeed struggled hard to gain a footing 
in one of the popular periodicals, but Siat his com- 
munications were invariably returned, ''with polite 
acknowledgments." One of these notes I saw, and 
have now in my possession. It was thus ^-- 

"Mr. M* bees to jetum the enclosed, *jR«« 

mork» on English venums of Ejuripideif with many 
tibanks for the writer's polite offer of iUtP the E— ^ 
1^ — ^; but fears that, thoush an able perform* 
ance, it is not exactly suited for the readers of the 
E M ." ^ 

To A. A. 

A series of similar disappointments, and the con- 
sequent poverty and embarrassment into which he 
sunk, haa gradually undermined a constitution natu- 
rally feeble ; and he told ibe, with inuch agitaticm, 
that had it not been for the trifling but timely assist* 
ance of myself and family, he saw no means of 
escaping literal starvation ! Could I help s3rmpa» 
thizing deeply with him? Alas! his misfortunes 
were very nearly paralleled by my own. While 
listening to his melancholy details, I seemed living 
over again the first four wretched years of my pro* 
fessional career. 

I must hasten, hbwever, to the closing scene. I 

had left word with the nurse that when Mr. 

appeared dying, I should be instantly sununoned. 
About five o'clock in the evening of the 6th of Julvv 

18 — ^ I received a message from Mr. lumseu^ 

sa3ing that he wished to loathe his last in my pre- 
sencie, as the only friend he had on earth. Unavoid- 
able and pressing professional engagements detained 
me until half-past six; and it was seven o'clock 
before I reached his bedside. 

** Lord, Lord, doctor, poor Mr. is dying, sure !•• 

exclaimed the woman of the house, as she opened 



i 
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the door. ^ Mrs. Jones says he has been picking and 
clearing the bedclothes awfully, so he must be 
dying r* On entering the room, I found he had 
dro^pied asleep. The nurse told me he had been 
wandering a good deal in his mind. I asked what 
he liad talked about? "Xamwff, doctor," she re- 
plied, "and a ptouA young lady. I sat down by. 
his bedside* I saw the dews of death were stealing 
rapidlv over him. His eyes, which were naturally 
Tery datk and piercing, were now far sunk into their 
sockets ; his cheeks were hollow, and his hair matted 
with perspiration over his damp and pallid forehead. 
While I was gaziiig silently on the melancholy spec- 
tacle, and reflecting what great but undisciplmed 
powers of mind were about soon to be disunited from 
the body, Mr. ~ opened his eyes, and seeing me, 
said, in a low, but dear and steady tone of voice, 
" Doctor— the last act of the tragedy !" He gave me 
his hand. It was all he could do to lift it into mine. 
I could not speak—the tears were nearly gushing 
fortii. I felt as if I were gazing on my dying son, 

^ I have been dreaming, doctor, since you went," 
said he $ '* and what do you think about ? I thought 
I had squared the circle, and was to perish for ever 
for my discovery." 

* Tliifl Tery inrenlent bat absurd notion is not confined totbe yvUgar ; 
and an I have in tbe course of my practice met witli hundreds of r»> 
spectable and inteHlgent people, wbo have held that a patient's ^* picking 
and clearmg the bedctotkes" is a symptom of death, and who conse- 
quendy Tiew it with a kind of superstitious horror, I cannot reflrain from 
•xplatmng fke phiiosopfay <tf it to tbe unpratbssional readers of this 
volniae in tbe simple and saUaftctory words of Mr. C. Bell :-» 

** It is very common," he says, "to see the patient picking the bed' 
clothes, or catching at the empty air. This proceeds flrran an appearance 
4>f motes ar^fiies passing before^the eyes, and is occasioned by dn affection 
0f the jQBtlna. p^ucing in it a sensation similar tn that produced by the 
tanpmnion of images ;' and what is deficient in sensation the imagina' 
Hon euppUet: for although the resemblance between those diseased 
•flbctioDB of the retina and the idea conveyed to the brain may be yery 
remote, yet by that slight resemblance the idea usually associated with 
the sensation wiU be excited in the Tatnd."—BelP9 Jiiwtmny^ viri. iii. 

The secret lies in a disordered circulation of the blood forcing the red 
gUiibuUe into tbe minute vessels of the retina. 

F2 
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** I hope, Mr. — ," I replied, in a serious tone, and 
with sometl^ing of displeasure in my manner—" I 
hope that at this awful moment, you have more 
-Suitable and consolatoiy Noughts to occupy your 
mind with than those %^ 

He sighed. " The clergyman you were so good 
as to send me,** he said, after a pause, *' was here 
this afternoon. He is a good man, I dare 8ay> put 
weak, and has his head stuffed with the quibbles of 
the schools. He wanted to discuss the question of 
free will with a dying man, doctor !" , 

^I hope he did not leave without administering 
the ordinances of religion ?" I inquired* 

'* He read me some of the church prayers, which 
were exquisitely touching and beautiful, and the fif- 
teenth chapter of Corinthians, which is very sublime. 
He could not help giving me a rehearsal of what he 
was shortly to repeat oyer my grave l" exdaimed 
the d3ing man, with a melancholy smile. ^ I felt some 
irritation at the^ light tone of his remarks, but con* 
cealed it. ' . 

' "You received the sacrament, I hope, Mr.— t** 

He paused a few moments, and his brow was 
clouded^ " No, doctor, to tell the trutti» I declined 
if— 

** Declined the sacrament !'' I exclaimed with sur- 
prise. 

"Yes — ^but, dea,r doctor^ I beg — I entreat you not 

to ask ihe about it any further,*' replied Mr. ^,' 

gloomily, and lapsed into a fit -of abstraction for 
.some moments. Unnoticed by him, J despatched 
the nurse for another clergyman, an excellent and 
learned man, who was my intimate friend. I was 

gazing earnestly on Mr. , as he lay with closed 

eyes ; and was surprised to see the tears trickling 
from them. 

« Mr. — — , you have nothing, I hope, fin your 
mind, to rendfer your last moments unhappy P I 
asl^ed, in a gentle tone. 



" Doctor, doctor, what a strange passage that is," 
said he suddenly, startling me with his altered 
voice, and the dreamy, thoughtful expreaaion of his 
eyes, " in the chorus of the Medea- 
la there not aomethinsTery mysterious and romantie 
about these hnes 1 1 could never exactly understand 
what was meant by them." Finding I continued 
silent, — for I did not wish to encourage his indulging 
in a train of thought so foreign lo his situation)— tie 
kept murmuring at intervals, metrically, 

in a moat melancholy, monotonous tone> He then 
wandered on from one topic of classical literature to 
another, till he suddenly stopped short, and tumimr 
to me, aaid, " Doctor, 1 am raving very abaurdl 
feel I am ; but I cannot dismiss from my thoii 
even though 1 know I am d3nng, the subjects : 
which my mind has been occupied neariy all m 
through.— Oh [" changing the subject abruptly, 
me, doctor, do those who die of my disorder i 
rally continue in the posaeBsion of tneir intelle( 
the lastl" I told him I thought they generaUj 
"Theh I shall bum brightly to the last! T 
God! — And yet," with a shudder, "it ia.shoc 

■ Enrtp. H«d.4ll'19. 
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too, to ikid one's self gradually ceasklg to existi^ 
Doctor, I should recover, I am sure I should, if you 
were to bleed me,^ said he— his intellects were 
pandering. 

The nurse now returned, and, to my vexation, un- 
accompanied by Dr. , who had gone that monung 

into the courilry. I did not send for any one else. 
His frame of mind was peculiar, and very linsatis^ 
factory; but I thought it, on the who\e, better not to 
disturb or irritate him by aUuding to a subject he 
evidently disliked. I ordered candles to be brought* 
as it was now nearly nine o'clock. ** Doqtor," said 
the dying young man, in a feeble tone, "I think you 
will find a cppy of Lactantius lying on my table. 
He has been a j^eat favourite wit£ me. May I 
trouble you to read me a passage— the eighth chapter 
of the seventh book — on the immortality of the soul 1 
I should like to ^le thoroughly convinced of that 
noble truth— if truth itis— aiS I nave .often read that 
chapter with much satisfaction," I went to the 
table, and found the book — a pocket copy — the leaves 
of which i^ere ready turned down to the very page I 
wanted. I therefore read to him, slowly and empha- 
tically, the whole of tjie eighth and ninth chapters, 
begjinning, ^^JSPumestigiiur mmrnvmbonum iwmor* 
tpluas, ad qmm capiamam, etfomwii a principiof ei 
nod sumus. When I had got as far as the allusion 

to Cicero's vacillating views, Mr. '- repeated widi 

me, sighing, the words, ^^harum inquit sententiarumf 
qucB vera stt, Jhm aliqm vid€rit.'"'-'A» an instance 
ofthe 

n Ruling pQjBsion, strong in death/* 

I may mention, though somewhat to my own dis- 
credit, that he briskly corrected a false quantity 
which slipped from me, ** Allow me, doctor— *e»- 
petit^^ not ^escptiiV^ He made no other observation, 
when I had concluded reading the chapters from 
Lactantius, than, *'I certainly wish I h»d early 
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formed fixed principles on religiQus $ubjects — bnt it 
is now too late." He then dropped asleep, but pre- 
sently began murmlaring very sorrowfully — ^** ETomZf 
Emma ! haughty one ! Not one look 1 — I am dying 
— ^and you don't know it — ^nor care for me ! * * * * 
How beautiful she looked stepping from the carriage ! 
How magnificently dressed ! I mtttfe she saw — why 
can't she love me ? She cannot love somebody else 
— No — ^madness — ^no !" — In this strain he continued 
fioliloquizing for some minutes longer. It was the 
first time I had ever heard any thing of the kind fall 
firom him. At length he asked, "I wonder if they 
ever came to her hands ?" as if striving to recollect 
something. The nurse whispere(i that she had often 
heard him talk in the night-time about this lady, and 
that he would go on till he stopped in tears. I dis- 
covered, from a scrap or two found among his papers, 
after his decease, that the person he addressed as 
Emma was a young lady in the higher cirples of 
society, of considerable beauty, whom he first saw 
by accident, and fancied she had a regard for him. 
He had, in turn, indulged in the most extravagant 
and hopeless passion for her. He suspected himself, 
tiiat she was wholly unconscious of being the object 
of his almost phrensied admiration. Vl^en he was 
asking '^ if something came to her hands," I have 
no doubt he alluded to some copy of verses he had 
sent to her— of which the following fragments, 
written in pencil on a blank leaf of liis Aristophanes, 
probably formed a part. There is some merit in 
them, but more extravagance. 

"I ooQld go tbrough the worid with thee, 

To upend with thee eternity ! 

% >ii % « . * 

" To see thy blae and passionate eye, 
Light on another scomfhlly, 
But fix its melting glance cm me, 
And blend"- — 

" Bead the poor heart that throbs fhr thee, 
.■ Imprint all o'er with thy dear iuuae~ 
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T«twitbering'aeatb« lonely llmne, ^ 

Tbatwarm8tAc«not,yetjn0c6Dsaines!" • 

* * * * * 

' << Ay, I woald bave thee all my own, 
Tby love, thy life» mine, mine alone ; 
See nothing in the world but me, 
fiince nou^t -/ know, or love, bat tbae ! 

** The eyes that on a thousand ftll, , 
I would collect the;r glances all, 
And fling their lustre on my soul, 
Till it imbib«i, absorbed the whole.** 

These are followed by several lines more; but 
these will suffice. This insane attachment was 
exactly what I might have expected from one of his 
ardent and enthiosiastic* temperament. To return, 
however, once more. Towards eleven o'clock, he 
began to fail rapidly. 1 had my fingers on his pulse, 
which beat very feebly, almost imperceptibly. Hct 
opened his eyes slowly, and gazed upwards with a 
vacant air. , 

" Why are you taking the candles away, nurse ?" 
he inquired, feebly, 'fliey had riot been touched. 
His cold fingers gently compressed my hand — they 
were stiflFening with death. . " Don't, dwCt put the 
candles out, doctor," he commenced again, lookinfl^ 
at me with an eye on which the thick mists ana 
shadows of the grave were settling fast— they were 
filmy and glazed. 

** Don't blow them out— don't— don't !" he again 
exclaimed, almost inaudibly. 

♦♦ No, we will not !— My dear Mr. , both candles 

axe burning brightly beside you, on the table," I re» 
plied tremulously, — for I saw the senses were foP' 
getting their functibns — that life and consciousness 
were fast retiring! 

" Well," he murmured, almost inarticulately, |* I am 
now quite in darkness ! — Oh, there is something at 
my heart— cold, co^d '.—Doctor, keep them ^.'*— 

* I oBoe before heard these strange words fhll from the lips of a dying 
patient—a lady. To me they suggest very unpleasant, I may aay (barm 
jtbooKbts. wkat is to be kept off| 
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his last on earth. The intP^«^' /^® ^^^^ .®P^^«n 

came graduaUy Ion JrLTSer^^^^^^^ ^"- 

moment when he cel^edto bSp «t fii^^ ^i?'''^® 
be ascertained. Yes- it wLv^^ ^^^^ ^^"^<^ »ot 

Preparing for the Howe. 

PlI^i^T. ^*^'°''' ^ V ff»«<J as to drop in at 
1 St you o?eXl^« "S^r' ^ «^5^«^Vl^ 
Kdadiei. to h^eZsT^r hffsSdS^^^^^' 
very strangely. To tell vmVfhf .^uil''?^ ^"»«lf 
on soinglo^ to thT^^^ the truth, he is resolved 

fear, act so alSurdly m to make hinZV^'* ^"^K^ 
insr-stock of the whoircounS^ afS t ^^ '^"8*- 
much, from what I hav^Kd nf tT ^^P*>!^ » 
Ask to be shown up^oSo Mr^^''Pi'^"*'"«' 

visit wmV quKirfrit/yi„*Cw'«J°" 
me, my dear doctor. voukT^ *!. » « V *«''eve 

?"!f h« by a prompt attention to he^; reauesriid 
in, Ae fuU expectation, from what I knew nf ^f 
worthy member's eccWcitirrof encolteriJi 

l^t twelve o'clock, an" went J/^ahl'af o:^"^ 

the drawmg-room, where I underetood Mr. ~ had ' 
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taken up qtiarters for the day. The servant opeiied 
the door and announced me. _^ 

«4 Oh— show Dr. in." I entered. The object 

of my visit, I may just say, vfzs the very beau ideal 
Df a county member ; somewhat inclined, to corpu- 
lency, with a fine, fresh, rubicund, good-natured face 
—and that bluff old English frankness of manner 
which flings you back into the age of Sir Roger De 
Coverley; He was dressed in a long gray woollen 
morning-gown ; and, with his hands crammed mto 
the hind pockets, was pacing rapidly to andiro frota 
one end of the spacious room to the other. At one 
extremity was a table, on which lay a sheet of fools- 
cap, closely written, and crumpled as if with con- 
stant handling^his gold repeater, and a half-emptied 
decanter of sherry, with a wineglass. A glance at 
all these paraphemalia convinced me of the nature 

of Mr. 's occupation; he was committing nis 

speech to memory ! 

"How d'ye do— how d'ye do, doctor 1" iie ex- 
claimed, in a hearty but hurried tone; "you must 
not keep me long : busy— very busy indeed, doctor.** 
I had looked in by accident, I assured him, and did 
not intend to detain him an instant. I remarked that 
I supposed he was busy .preparing for the House. 

"Ah, right, doctor— right ! Ay, a d d good 

hit, too! I shall peg it into them^o-night, doctor! 
—I'll let them know what an English county mem- 
ber is! ra ihake the House too hot to hold them !" 
said Mr. — -, walking to and fro, at an accelerated 
^ace. He was evidently boiling over with excite- 
ment. 

"You are going to speak to-night, then, on the 

great question, I suppose ?" said I, hardly able 

to repress a smile. 

« Speak, doctor! ni burst on them with such a 

; view-nalloo as shall startle the whole pack ! VU show 

my Lord — - whiat kind of stuff I'm made of— I win, 

by — -! H^ was pleased to tell the House, tlie 
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hoaxed party — the joking-post of some witty wag 
who had determined to afford the House a night's 

sport at poor Mr. -^ 's eipense! Indeed, I never 

in ray life lialened to such pitifullj' puerile, auch 
almost idiotic, galUmatia. I felt certain it could never 

have been the composition of fox-hunting Mr. ! 

Therewasahackneyed quotation from Horace — from 
the Septuagint (!), and from Locke; and then a 
scampering though the whole flowery realms of 
rhetoricat ornament — and a glancing at every topic 
of foreign or domestic poUcy that could conceivably 
Kttract the attention of the most erratic fancy. In 
•hort, there never before waa auch a speech cranposed 
■ince the world begani And this was the sort of 
G 
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tiling thai poor Mr. actually intended to deliver 

that memorable evening in the House of Commons! 
As for myself, I could not cdhtrol my risible facul- 
ties ; but accompanied the peroration with a perfect 

shout of laughter! Mr. laid down the paper 

(which he had twisted into a sort of scroll) in an 
«cstasy» and joined me in full chorus, slapping me 
on the shoulder, and exclaiming — "Ah! d - e, 
doctor, I knew you would like it ! It^s just the thing 
— ^isn't it 1 There will be no standing me at the nexti 

election for shire, if I can only delirer all this ia 

the House to-night ! Old Turnpenny,, that's going 
Id start against me, backed by the manufacturing 
interest — won't come up— and you see if he does !— 
Curse it ! I thought it was in me ; and would come 
oti^, some of these days. — They shall have it all to«i 

Bight^-they shall, by ! Only be on the look* 

out for the morning papers, doctor — that^s all !** and 
he set o^ walking rapidly, with long strides, from 
one end of the room to the other. I began to be 
apprehensivJOLthat there was too much ground fov 

Mrs. ^'s suspicions, that he had literally *' taken 

leave of his senses." Recollecting, at length the 
object of my visit, which the amusing eadiibition I 
have been attempting to descr&e had almost driven 
from my memory, I endeavoured to thkik, on the 
spur of the moment, of some scheme for diverting 
nun from his purpose, and preventing the lamentable^ . 
exposure he was preparing for himself. I coidd thuik 
of nothing else than attacking him on a sore point 
---one on which he had been hipped for years, and 
not without reason — an hereditary tendency to 
apoplexy. 

" But, my dear sir,"^ saM I, " this excitement witt 
destroy you— you will bring on a fit of apoplexy, if 
you go on for an hour longer, in thie way — ^you wilk 
dftde^!" He stood still, changed colour a little,, 
and stammered, " What ! eh, d • c , apoplexy! Yotr 
tei^ say 8o» doctor 1 Hem I how is my pulse V^ 



I 
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: fending his wrist. 1 felt it— looked at my watdi, 
and shook my head« 

"Eh — ^what, doctoi^! Acwwiarfed, eh?" said he, 
with an alanned air ; meaning to ask me whether his 
pulse was beating rapidly. 

"It is, indeed, Mr. . It beats upwards of one 

hundred and fifteen a minute," I replied, still keeping 
my lingjers at his wrist, and my eyes riveted on my 
watch-^for I dared not trust myself with looking in 
fais countenance. He started from me without uttex^ 
ing a syllable; hurried to the table, poured out a 
^lass of wine, and gulped it down instantly. I sup- 
pose he caught an unfortunate smile or a smirk on 
my face — for^ he came up to me, and in a coaxing 
but disturbed manner, said — *'Now, come, come, 
doctor— rdoctor, no humbug ! I feel well enough all 

over! D e, I iviU speaJt in the House to-night, 

come what may, that's fiat! Why, there'll be a 
general election in a few months, and it's of conse- 
quence for me to do something — ^to make a figure 
in the House. Besides — it is a great constitu- 
tional" 

"Weil, well, Mr. , undoubtedly you mujii 

please yourself;" said I, seriously; "but if a fit 
•ftm</d— you'll remember I did my duty, and warned 
you how to avert it !"-^" Hein, ahem !" he ejaculated, 
with a somewhat puzzled air. I thought I had suc- 
ceeded in shaking his purpose. I was, however, too 
sanguine in my expectations. " I must bid you good 
morning, doctor. I must speak! I will try it, to- 
night, at all events ; but I'll be calm — I will! And if 
I shoidd die — ^but d — it, that's impossible, you knowi 
But if I should — ^why, it will be a martyr's death; I 
shall die a patriot — ha, ha, ha! Good morning, 
doctor." He led ine to the door, laughing as he 
went, but not so heartily or boisterously as formerly. 

I was hurrying down staiiSj when Mr. reopened 

the drawing-room door, and .called out, "Doctoi^ 
doctor, just be so good as to look in on my good ladjr 
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before you go. She's somewhere, about the house 
— ^in her boudoir, I dare say. She's not quite weH 
this morning — a fit of the vapours — ^hem! You 
understand me, doctor?" putting his finger to the 
side of his nose, with a wise air. I could not help 
smiling at the reciprocal anxiety for each other's 
health simultaneously manifested by this worthy 
couple. 

" Well, doctor, am not I right 1" exclaimed Mrs* 

, in a low tone, opening the dining-room door. 

and beckoning me in. 

" Yes, indeed, madam. My interview was littlB 
else than a running commentary on your note to me." 

" How did you find him engaged, doctor 1 — Leamr 
ing his speech, as he calls it — ehl" inquired the lady 
with a chagrined air, which was heightened when I 
recounted what had passed up-stairs. 

" Oh, absurd ! monstrous ! doctor, 1 am ready to 
expire with vexation to see Mr. acting so fool- 
ishly. But it is all owing to that odious Dr. , the 

village rector, who is up in town now, and an im- 
mense crony of Mr. 's. I suspected there was 

something brewing between them; for they have 
been la3dng their wise heads toffether for a week 
past. Did not he repeat the speech to you, doctor 1 — 
the whole of it 1" 

"Yes, indeed, madam, he did,"- 1 rephed, smiling 
at the recollection. 

"Ah— hideous rant it was, I dare say! — ^111 teU 
you a secret, doctor. I know it was every word 
composed bv that abominable old addle-head. Dr. 

, a noodle that he is ! — (I wonder what brought 

him up from his parish !) — ^And it is he that has in- 
:flamed Mr. -- — ^'s fancy with making a ^ea^ hit in the 
House, as they call it. That precious piece of stuff 

which they call a speech, poor Mr. has been 

learning for this week past ; and has several times 
woke me in the night with ranting snatches of it." I 
begged Mrs. not to take it so seriously. 
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^ Now, ten me candidly, Dr. , did you ever 

hear such nonsense in your life % It is all that coun- 
try parson's small-beer trash ! Fm sure our name 
will run the gauntlet of all the papers in England* 
for a fortnight to comer* I said, I was sorry to be 
compelled to acquiesce in the truth of what she was 
saying. 

^ Really,^* she continued, pressing her hand to her 
forehead^ ** I feel quite poorly myself, with agitation 
at the thought of to-nighf s rarce. Did you attempt 
to dissuade him ? You might have frightened him 
With a hint or two about his tendency to apoplexy^ 
you know." 

^ I did my utmost, madam, I assure you ; and cer- 
tainly startled him not a little.* But, alas ! he rallied, 
and good-humouredly sent me from the room, telling 
me, that if the effort of speaiing killed him he should 
share the fate of Lord Chatham, or something of that 
sort" 

"Preposterous!'* exclaimed Mrs. , almost 

shedding tears with yexation. "But, enire now^ 
doctor, could you not think of any thing^hem !— 
something in the medical way — to prevent his going 
to the House to-night 1 — ^A— a sleeping draught — eh, 
doctor ?" 

"Really, my dear madam," said I, seriously, "I 
should not feel justified in going so far as that." 

" Oh, dear, dear doctor, what possible harm can 
there be in it 1 Do consent to my wishes for once, 
and I shall be eternally obliged to you. Do order a 
simple sleeping draught — strong enough to keep him 
in bed till five or six o'clock in the morning — and I 
will myself slip it into his wine at dinner." — ^In 
short, there was no resisting the importunities anid 

distress of so fine a woman as Mrs. ; so I ordereid 

about five-and-thirty drops of laudanum, in a little 
sirup and water. But, alas! this scheme was frus- 
trated by Mr. ^'s, two hours afterward, unexpect- 
edly ordering the carriage (while Mrs. • was h«r- 

G2 
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self gone to procure his quietus j^ ana leaving: word 

. he should dine with some members that evening at 

Brookes's. After all, however, a lucky accident ac- 

. complished Mrs. 's wishes, though it deprived 

* her husband of that opportunity of wearing the 
. laurels of parliamentary eloquence ; for the ministry, 
finding the measure against which Mr. had in- 
tended to level his oration to be extremely unpopu- 
lar, and anticipating that they should be dead beat, 
wisely postponed it sine die. 

Duelling,* 

I had been invited by young Lord ' -, the noble- 
man mentioned in nw former chapter, to spend the 
latter part of my last college vacation with his lord- 
ship at his shooting-bgx ill shire. As his des- 
tined profession was the array, he had already a 
tolerably numerous retinue of military friends, several 
of whom were engaged to join us on our arrival at 

; so that we anticipated a very gay and jovial 

seasoil. Our expectations were not disappointed. 
What with fishing, shooting, and riding abroad — 
billiards, songs, and highjeeding at home — our days 
and nights glided as merrily away as fun and frolic 
would make them. One of the many schemes of 
amusement devised by our party was giving a sort 
of military subscription ball at the small town of 

, from which we were distant not more than four 

or five miles. All my Lord — ^'s party, of course, 
were to be there, as well as several others of his 
friends scattered at a little distance from him in the 
country. On the appointed day all went off admira- 
bly. The little town of absolutely reeled be- 
neath the unusual excitement of music, dancing, and 
miiversal fating. It was, in short, a sort of minia- 

* The melanctaoly ikcts ou which the ensuing narrative is founded, I 
find entered In the Diary as far baci as neaiiy twen^-five years Sfp; 
and I am oonyinoed, aft^r some little inquiry, that tbere ift no one now 
liTiog whose feeUngs could be shocked al reading it. 
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gdden cloud flitting past the moo& 1 Her figure vis 
in keeping with her countenance — slender, giaceful, 
and delicate — with a most exquisitely turned foot and 
ankle. I have spent so many words about her descrip- 
tion, because I tiare never smce seen any w<Mnan Ihat 
I thought equalled her, and because her beauty was 
the cause of what I am about to relate. She nveted 
the attention of all our party except my young host, 

Lord 9 who ■ adhered ail the evening to a sweet 

creature he had selected on first entering the room. 
I observed, however, one of our party, a dashing 
young captain in the Guards, highly connected, and 
of handsome and prepossessing person and manneiSy 
and a gentleman of ^rly equal personal pretensions, 

who had been invirod from Hall, his father's 

seat, to exceed every one present in their attentions 

to sweet Mary ; and as she occasionally smiled 

on one or the other of the rivals, I saw the counte- 
nance of either alternately clouded with disfdeasure. 
Captain — was soliciting her hand for the last set 
— a country dance — ^wheil his rival (whom for dis- 
tinction's sake I shall call Trevor, though that, of 
course, is very far from his real name), stepping up 
to her, seized her hand, and said, in rather a sharp 

and quick tone, <* Captain , she has promised me 

the last set ; I beg, therefore, you will resign her. I 

am right, Miss ?" he inquired of the girl, who 

blushingly replied, " I tliink I did promise Mr. Trevor, 
but I would dance with both if I could. Captain, 
you are not angry with me, are you 1" she smiled, 
appealingly. 

** Cert?unly not, madam," he replied, with a peculiar, 
emphasis; and aJfter directing an eye which kindled 
like a star to his more successful rival, retired haugh- 
tily a few paces, and soon afterward left the room. 
A strong conviction seized me that even this small 
and trifling incident would be attended with mischief 
between those two haughty and undisciplined spirits ; 
for I occasi(HiaIly saw !&• Trevor turn a momeai 
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drunk with acclamation. I thought I perceived Capw 
tain -^-— 's hand, howcTer^ shake a little as he lifted 
his glass to his mouth. 

" Who is to return thanks for her 1" — ^ Her fayoior- 
ite heau, to be sure.'* — >" Who is he 1" — ^'* Legs — ^rise 
—legs — ^whoever he is!" was shouted, asked, a^id 
answered in a breath. •* Oh, I'revor is the happy man^ 
there's no doubt of that ; he mOnopohzed her all the 
evening*^/ could not get her hand once," exclaimed 
one near Mr. Trevor. "Nor I" — **Nor I," echoed 
several. Mr. Trevor looked with a delighted and 
triumphant air round the room, and seemed about to 
rise, but there was a cry — ^ No— Trevor is not the 

man — I say captain is the favourite!"— ** Ay, 

ten to one on the captain !" roared a young hero of 
Ascot. " Stuff— stuff !" muttered the captatin, cut- 
ting an apple to fritters, and now and then casting 
a fierce glance towards Mr. Trevor. T^ere were 
many noisy maintainers of both Trevor and the cap- 
tain. 

" Come, come, gentlemen," said a young Cornish 
baronet, good-humouredly, seeing the two young'men 
appeared to view the affair very seriously, " the best 
way, since I dare be sworn the girl herself does not 
know which she likes best, will be to toss vp who 
shall be given the credit of her beau !" A loua laugh 
followed this droll proposal, in which all joined ex- 
cept Trevor and the captain. The latter had poured 

out some claret while Sir was speaking, an4 

sipped it with an air of assumed carelessness. I ob- 
served, however, that he never removed his eye from 
his glass, and that his face was pale, as if from some 
strong internal emotion. Mr. Trevor's demeanour, 
however, also indicated considerable embarrassment, 
but he was older than the captain, and had much 
more command of manner. I was amazed, for my 
own part, to see them take up such an insignificant 
affair so seriously; but these thinjgs generally involve 
80 much of the strong passions of our youthfid 
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"Trevor," said he, In a hurried tone, " you are mis- 
taken — ^you are, by ! You, don't know what 

passed between Mary and myself that evening. 

On my word and honour, she told me she wished she 
could be off her engagement with you." 

" Nonsense ! nonsense ! She must have said it to 
amuse you, captain — she could have had no other 
intention. The very next morning she told me"— 

" The very next morning !" shouted Captain ; 

"why, what thie could you have wanted with 

Mary the next morning 1" 

" That is my affair, captain, not yours. And since 
you will have it out, I tell you for your consolation, 
that Mary and I have met every day since !" said 
Mr. Trevor, loudly, even vehemently. He was geU 
ting a littie Jlustered, as the phrase is, with wine, 
which he was pouring down glass after glass, or oi 
course he could never have made such an absurd, 
such an unusual disclosure. 

** Trevor, 1 must say you act very meanly in telling 
us, if it really is so," said the captain, with an in- 
tensely chagrined and mortified air; "and if yon 
intend to ruin that sweet and innocent creature, I 
shall take leave to say that yOu are a — a — ^a— curse 
on it, it WILL out — a villain !" continued the captain, 
slowly and deliberately. My heart flew up to my 
throat, where it fluttered as though it would have 
choked me. There was an instant and dead si- 
lence. 

*^ A villain! did you say, captain? and accuse me 
of meanness ?" inquired Mr. Trevor, coolly, while the 
colour suddenly faded from his darkening features ; 
and rising from his chair, he stepped forward and 
stood nearly opposite to the captain, with his half- 
emptied glass in his hand, which, however, was not 
observed by him he addressed. " Yes, sir, I did say 
80," replied the captain, firmly, " and what then V* 

" Then of course you vnll see the necessity qf apolo- 
gizing for it instantly," rejoined Mr. Trevor. 
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'^ We all know they must fight — ^that's as clear ai^ 
the sun — so the sooner tiie better !*' exclaimed the 
honourable Mr. ^ a hot-headed cousin of Lord 

- ^»e 

'* Eternal curses on the silly slut!" groaned his 
lordship ; ** here will be bloodshed for her ! My dear 
Trevor !" said he, hurrying to that gentleman, who^ 
with seven or eight people round him, was converse 
ing on the affair with perfect composure ; " do, I im- 

Eiore — I beg — I supplicate that you would leave my 
ouse ! Oh, don't let it be said I ask people here ta 
kill one another ! Why may not this wjretched busi- 
ness be made up t By — it shall be," said he, vehe- 
mently ; and putting his arm into that of Mr. Trevor^ 
he endeavoured to draw him towards the spot where- 
Captain — was standing. 

• ** Your lordship is very good, but it's useless," re- 
plied Mr. Trevor, struggling to \disengage his arm 

from that of Lord . " Your lordship knows rtie 

business mttst be settled, and the sooner the better- 
My friend Sir — has undertaken to do what is cor- 
rect on the occasion. Come," addressing the youngs 

baronet, " away ! and join Captain V ." AU this 

was uttered with real nonchalance. Somebody pre- 
sent told him that the captain was one of the best 
shots in England — could hit a sixpence at ten yards* 

distance. " Can he, by ?" said he, with a smile,. 

without evincing the slightest symptoms of trepida- 
tion ; " why, then, I may as well make my will, for 
I'm as blind as a mole ! — Hal I have it." He walked 
out from among those who were standing round 
him, and strode up to Captain -« ^ who was con- 
versing earnestly with one or two of his brother 
officers. 

" Captain ^" said Mr. Trevor, firmly, extending 

his right hand with his glove half drawn on. The 
captain turned suddenly towards him with a furious 
scowl. — ^ 1 am told you are a dead shot, eh 1" 
"Welly sir, and what of that?" inquired the cap- 
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agreed that the distressing ailair should take place in 
the shooting gallery, where their noise would be less 
likely to alarm the servants. It is hardly necesi^ary 
to repeat the exclamations of " Murder !-— do wnright, 
savage, deliberate murder!" which burst from all 
around. Two gentlemen left abruptly, saddled their 
horses, and galloped after peace-officers; while Lord 

■; , who was almost distracted, hurried, accompa^ 

hied by several gentlemen and myself,' to the shoot- 
ing gallery, leaving the captain and a friend in the 
dining-room, while Mr. Trevor with another betook 
themselves to the shrubbery walk. His lordship in- 
formed Captain V and the baronet of the dread- 
ful nature of the combat that had been determined 
On since they had left the room. They both threw 
down the pistols they were in the act of loading, aiid, 
horror-struck, swore they would have no concern 
whatever in such a barbarous and bloody transaction. 
A sudden suggestion of Lord— — 's, however, was 
adopted.* They agreed, after much hesitation and 
doubt as' to the success of the project, to charge the 
pistols with powder only, andput them into the hands 
of the captain and Mr. Trevor as though they were 

loaded with ball. Lord was sanguine enough 

to suppose, that when they had both stood fire, and 
indisputably proved their couraffe, the aifair might be 
settled amicably. As soon as the necessary prepara- 
tions were completed, and two dreary lights were 
placed in the shooting gallery, both the hostile parties 
were summoned. As it was well known that I was 
preparing for the medical profession, my services 
Were put into requisition for both. 

**But have you any instruments or bandages!** 
iiquired some one. 

" It is of little consequence ; we are not likely to 
want them, I think, if our pistols do their duty," said 
Mr. Trevor. 

But a servant was mounted on the fleetest horse in 
Lord *i^— ^'s stable, and despatched for the surgeoHi 
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—two — ^three !'^ They fired — ^both recoiled with the 
shock several paces, and their friends rushed for- 
ward. 

" Why, what is the meaning of this !" exclaimed 
both in a breath. " Who has dared to mock us in 
this way ?— there were no balls in the pistols !'* ex- 
claimed Trevor, fiercely. Lord and the seconds 

explained the well-meant artifice, and received an 
indignant curse for their pains. It was in vain we' all 
implored them to be reconciled, as each had done am- 
ply sufficient to vindicate his honour. Trevor almost 
gnashed his teeth with fury. There was something 
fiendish, I thought, in the expression of his counte- 
nance. " It is easily remedied," said Captain ^ 

as his eye caught several small-swords hanging up. 
He took down two, measured them, and proffered one 
to his antagonist, who clutched it eagerly. " There 
can be no deception here, however," said he ; " and 
now" — each put himself into posture — ^*' stand off 
there !" 

We fell back horror-struck at the relentless and 
revengeful spirit with which they seemed animated. 
I do not know which was the better swordsman ; T 
recollect only seeing a rapid glancing of their wea- 
pons flashing about like sparks of fire, and a hurrying 
about in all directions, which lasted for several mo- 
ments, when one of them fell. It was the captain ; 
for the strong and skilful arm of Mr. Trevor had 
thrust his sword nearly up to the hilt in the side of his 
antagonist. His very heart was cloven ! TTie un- 
fortunate young man fell without uttering a groan — 
his sword dropped from his grasp — ^he pressed his 
right hand to his heart — ^and with a quivering motion 
of the hps, as if struggling to speak, expired ! " Oh, 
my great God !" exclaimed Trevor, in a broken and 
hollow tone, with a face so blanched and horror- 
stricken that it froze my very blood to look upon ; 
"what have I done! Can all this be real!" He 
continued on his knees by tl^e side of his fallen an*- 
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my care which sbowed folly the justness of this're*' 
flection ; and I now relate it, as I consider it pregnant 
both with interest and instruction. It will show how 
the energies of even a powerful and well-informed 
mind may be prostrated by the indulgence of un- 
bridled passions. Late one evening in November, I 
was summoned in haste to visit a gentleman who was 
staying at one of the hotels in Covent Garden, and 
informed in a note that he had manifested symptoms 
of insanity. As there is no time to be lost in such 

eases, I hurried to the hotel, which I reached 

about nine o'clock. The proprietor gave me some 
preliminary information about the patient to whom I 
was summoned, which, with what I subsequenfly 
gleaned from the party himself, and other quarters, I 
shall present connectedly to the reader, beforcf intro^ 
ducing him to the sick man's chamber. 

Mr* Warningham — for that name may serVe to 
indicate him through this narrative^— was a ypimg 
man of considerable fortune, some family, and a 
member of -• — College, Cambridge. His person and 
manners were gentlemanly; and his countenance^ 
without possessing any claims to the character of 
handsome, faithfully indicated a powerful and culti-. 
vated mind. "He had mingled largely in college 
gayeties and dissipations, but knew httle or nothing 
of what, is called "town-life;" which mny, in a great 
measure, account fqr much of the simplicity and ex- 
travagance of the conduct I am about to relate. 
Having from his youth upwards been accustomed 
to the instant gratification of almost every wish he 
could form, the slightest obstacle in his way was suf- 
ficient to irritate him ahnost to phrensy. His tem- 
perament was very ardent, his imagination lively and 
active. In short, he passed every where for what he 
really was- — a very clever, man — extensively read in 
ie}f£lgant literature, amd particularly intimate with the 
dramatic writers. About a fortnight before the da]^ 
on which I was summoned to him, he had come up 
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from college to visit a young lady whom he waa 
addressing; but finding her unexpectedly gone to 
Paris, he resolved to continue in London the whole 
time he had proposed to himself, and enjoy all the 
amusements about town — ^particularly the theatres. 
The evening of the day on which he arrived at tfie 

hotel, beheld him at Drury-lane, witnessing a 

new and, as the event proved, a very powerful tra- 

giedy. In the afterpiece. Miss was a prominent 

performer ; and her beauty of person — ^her " madden- 
ing eyes," as Mr. Wamingham often called them — 
added to her fascinating naiveiS of manner, and the 
interesting character she sustained that evening— at 
once laid prostrate poor Mr. Warningham among the 
throng of worshippers at the feet of this " Diana of 
the Ephesians." 

As he found she played again the next evening, he 
iook care to engage the stage-box ; and fancied he 
hKl succeeded in attracting her attention. He thought 
her lustrous eyes fell on him sevferal times during the 
evening, and that they were instantly withdrawn, 
with an air of conscious confusldh and embarrass- 
ment, from the intense and passionate gaze which 
they encountered. This was sufficient to fire the 
train of Mr. Wamingham's susceptible feelings ; and 

his whole heart was in a blaze instantly. Miss 

Bung that evening one of her favourite songs — an 
e3^quisitely pensive and beautiful air ; and Mr. Wam- 
ingham, almost frantic with excitement, applauded 
with such obstreperous vehemence, and continued 
shouting " encore — encore^ — so long after the general 
calls of the house had ceased, as to attract sdl eyes 

for an instant to his box. Miss could not, of 

course, fail to observe his conduct; and presently 
herself looked up with what he considered a gratified 
air. Quivering with excitement and nervous irrita- 
bility, Mr. Wamingham could scarcely sit out the rest 
of the play; and the moment the curtain fell, he 
hunjed round to the stage door, determined to wait 
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and see her leave, for the purpose, if possible, of 
speaking to her. He presently saw her approach the 
door, closely muffled, veiled, and bonneted, leaning^ 
on the arm of a man of military appearance, who 
handed her into a very gay chanot. He perceived 
at once that it was the well-known Captain -^^-<-. 
Will it be believed tliat this enthusiastic young man 
actually jumped up behind the carriage which con* 
tained the object of his idolatrous homage, and did 
not alight till it drew up opposite a large house in the 
western suburbs; and that this absurd feat, more- 
over, was performed amid an incessant shower of 
smaU searching rain 1 He was informed by the foot- 
man, whom he had bribed with five shillings, that 

Miss ^s own house was in another part of the 

town, and that her stay at Captain 's was only 

for a day or two. He returned to his hotel in a state 
of tumultuous excitement, which caii be better c<^ 
(Reived than described. As may be supposed, he sldpt 
little lliat night ; and the first thing he did in the 
morning was to despatch his groom, with orders to 
establish himself In some pubfic-house which could 

eommand a view of Miss ^'s residence, and return 

to Covent Garden as soon as he had seen her or her 
maid enter. It was not till seven o'dock that her 
brought word to his master, that no one had entered 

but Miss ^'s maid. The papers informed him that 

Miss played again that evening; and though h» 

could not but be aware of the sort of intimacy which 
subsisted between Miss and the captain, his en- 
thusiastic passion only increased witn increasing 
obstacles. Thouglrseriously miwell with a detenni<i 
nation of blood to the head, induced by the perpetual 
excitement of his feelings, and a severe cold caught 
through exposure to the rain on the preceding ev»* 
ning — he was dressing for the play, when, to his 
infinite mortification, Ms friendly medical attendant 
happening to step in positively forbade his leaving 
his room, and consigned him to bed and physic. 
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jostead of the maddening scenes of the theatre. The 
next morning he felt relieved from the more urgent 
symptoms ; and his servant having brought him woid 

that he had at last matched Milas enter her hous^, 

unaccompanied, except U^ her maid, Mr. Warning- 
ham despiatched him with a copy of passionate verses, 
enclosed in a blank envelope. He trusted that some 
adroit allusions in them, might possibly g^ve her a 
clew to the discovery of the vniter-— especially if he 
could contrive to be seen by her that evening in the 
same box he had occupied formerly; for to the play 
he was resolved to go, in defiance of the threats of 
his medical attendant. To his vexation he found 
the box in question pre-engaged for a family party: 
and— will it be credited? — ^he actually entertained 
the idea of discovering who they were, for the pur- 
pose of prevailing on them to vacate in his favour ! 
Finding that, however, of course out of the question, 
he was compelled to content himself with the corres- 
ponding box opposite, where he was duly ensconced 
the moment the doors were opened. 

Miss * appeared that evening in only one piece, 

but in the course of it she had to sing some of her 
most admired songs. The character she flayed, 
also, was a favourite both with herself and .the public. 
Her dress was exquisitely tasteful and picturesque, 
and calculated to set off her figure to the utmost 
advantage. When, at a particular crisis of the 

eay, Mr. Wamingham, by the softened lustra of the 
wered foot-lights, beheld Miss emerging from 

a romantic glen with a cloak thrown over her 
shoulders, her head covered with a velvet cap, over 
which drooped, in snowy pendency, an ostrich- 
feather, while her hair strayed from beneath the 
cincture of her cap in loose negligent curls, down 
her face and beautiful cheeks; ^en he saw tl^ 
timid and alarmed air which her part required her to 
assume, and the sweet and sad expression of her 
tjeSy while she stole about as if avoiding a pursuer; 
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— ^when, at length, as the raised foot-lights were 1^ 
stored to their former glare, she let fall the cloak 
which had enveloped her, and, like a metamorphosed 
chrysalis, bm^t in beauty on the applauding house, 
habited in a costume, whicTi, without being positively 
indelicate, was calculated to excite the most volup- 
tuous thoughts ; — ^when, I say, poor Mr. Wamingham 
saw sdl this he was almost overpowered, and leaned 
back in his box, breathless with agitation. 

A little before Miss — '• — quitted the stage for the 
last time that evening, the order of the play required 
that she should stand for some minutes on that part 
of the stage next to Mr. Wamingham's box. While 
she was standing in a pensive attitude, with her faee 
turned full towards Mr. Wamingham, he whispered, 
in a quivering and under-toue, — ^** Oh, beautiful, beau- 
tiful creature !" Miss heard him, looked at him 

with a little siuprise; her features relaxed into a 
smile, and, with a gentle shake of the head, as if 
hinting that he should not endeavour to distract her 
attention, she moved away to proceed with her part. 
Mr. Wamingham trembled violently ; he fancied she 
encouraged his attentions — ^and, God knows how- 
had recognised in him the writer of the verses she 
had received. When tlie play was over, he hurried 
as on a former occasion to the stage-door, where he 
mingled with the inquisitive little throng usually to 
be found there, and waited till she made her appear- 
ance, enveloped as before in a large shawl, buf fol- 
lowed only by a maid-servant, carrying a bandbox. 
They stepped into a hackney-coach, and, though Mr. 
Wamingham had gone there for the express purpose 
of speaking to her, his knees knocked together, and 
he felt so sick with agitation that he did not even 
attempt to hand her into the coach. He jumped into 
the one which drew up next, and ordered the coach- 
man to follow the preceding one wherever it went. 
When it approached the street where he knew she 
resided, he ordered it to stop» got out, and hurried on 
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foot towards the house, which he reached just as'she 
was alighting. He offered her his arm. She looke,d 
at him with astonishment, and something like appre^ 
hension. At length, she appeared to reeognise in 
him the person who had attracted her attention by 
whispering when at the theatre, and seemed, he 
thought, a little discomposed. She declined his prof* 
fered assistance, said her maid was with her; and was 
going to knock at the door, when Mr. Wamingham 
stammered, faintly, '* Dear madam* do allow me the 
honour of calling in the morning, and inquiring how 
you are after the great exertions at the theatre this 
evening!" She replied, in a cold and discouraging 
manner; could not, conceive to what she was in- 
debted for the honour of his particular attentions, and 
interest in her welfare, so suddenly felt by an utter 
stranger — unusual — singular — improper — ^unpleasant 
— &c. She said that a6 for his calling in the morn- 
ing, if he felt so inclined, she, of course, could not 
prevent him ; but if he expected to see her when he 
called, he would find himself " perfectly mistaken." 
The door that moment was opened, and closed upon 
her, as she made him a cold bow, leaving Mr. Wam- 
ingham, what with chagrin and excessive passion 
for her, almost distracted. He seriously assured 
me that he walked to and fro before her door till 
nearly six o'clock in the morning; that he repeatedly 
ascended the steps, and endeavoured, as nearly as 
he could recollect, to stand on the very spot she had 
occupied while speaking to him, and would remain 
gazing at what he fancied was* the window of her 
bedroom for ten minutes together ; and all this ex- 
travagance, to boot, was perpetrated amid an inces- 
sant fall of snow, and at a time — Heaven save the 

maik — when he was ?in accepted suitor of Miss ^ 

the young lady whom he had come to town for the 
express purpose of visiting ! I several times asked 
him how it was that he could bring himself to con- 
sider such conduct consistont with honour or deli* 

I 
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cacy, or feel a sp^rk of. real attachment for the lady 
to whom he was engaged, if it was not sufficient to 
steel his heart and close his eyes against the charms 
of any other woman in the world ? His only reply 
was, that he "really could not help it;" — ^he felt^ 

** rather the patient, than agent." Miss took his 

heart, he said, by storm, and forcibly ejected, for a 
while, his love for any other woman breathing ! 

To return, however: About half past six, he 
jumped into a hackney-coach which happened to be 
passing through the street, drove home to the hotel 
m Covent Garden, and threw himself on the bed, in 
a state of utter exhaustion both of mind and body. 
He slept on heavily till twelve o'clock at noon, when 
he awoke seriously indisposed. In the first few mo- 
ments, he could not dispossess himself of the idea 

that Miss was standing by his bedside, in the 

dress she wore the preceding evening, and smiled 
encouragingly on him. So strong was the delusion, 
that he actually addressed several sentences to her ! 
About three o'clock he drove out, and called on one 
of his gay friends, who was* perfectly aujfadt' at mat- 
ters of this sort, arid resolved to make him his con- 
fidant in the aifair. Under the advice of this mentor, 
Mr. Wamingham purchased a very beautiful emerald 

ling, which he sent off instantly to Miss ^, with a 

polite note, saying it was some slight acknowledg- 
ment of the delight with which he witnessed her ex- 
quisite acting, &c. &c. &c. This, his friend assured 
him, must call forth an answer of some sort or other, 
which would lead to another — and another^— and 
another — arid so on. He was right. A twopenny- 
post letter was put into Mr. Warningham's hands the 
next morning before he rose, which was from Miss 

, elegantly written, , and thanked him for the 

** tasteful present" he had sent her, which she should, 
with great pleasure, take an early opportunity of 
gratifying him by wearing in public. There never 
yet lived an actress, I venly believe, who had forti- 
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tilde enough to refuse a present of jewelry! What 
was to be done next? He did not exactly know. 
But having succeeded at last in opening an avenue 
of communication with her, and induced her so 
easily to lie under an obligation to him, he felt con- 
vinced that his way was now clear. He determinedy 
therefore, to call and see her that very afternoon ; 
but his medical friend, seeing the state of feverish 
excitement in which he continued, absolutely inter- 
dicted him from leaving the house. The next day 
he felt considerably better, but was not allowed to 
leave the house. He could, therefore, find no other 
means of consoling himself, than writing a note to 

Miss , saying he had " something important" to 

communicate to her, and begging to know when she 
would permit him to wait upon her for that purpose. 
What does the reader imagine this pretext of " some- 
tiiing important" was? To ask her to sit for her 
portrait to a young artist ! His stratagem succeeded ; 
for he received, in the course of the next day, a 

polite invitation to breakfast with Miss on the 

next Sunday morning; with a hint that he might 

expect no other company, and that Miss was 

** curious" to know what his particular business with 
her was. Poor Mr. Wamingham ! How was he to 
exist iii the interval between this day and Sunday ? 
He would fain have annihilated it ! 

Sunday morning at last arrived ; and about nine 
o'clock he sallied n'om his hotel, the first time he had 
left it for several days, and drove to the house. 
With a fluttering heart he knocked at the door, and 
a maid-servant ushered him into an elegant apart- 
ment, in which breakfast was laid. An elderly lady, 
some female relative of the actress, was reading a 

newspaper at the breakfast-table ; and Miss 

herself was seated at the piano, practising one of 
those exquisite songs which had been listened to 
with breathless rapture by thousands. She wore an 
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4^egant morning dress ; and though her infktuated 
visiter had come prepared to see her to great disad- 
vantage— ^divested of the dazzling complexion she 
exhibited On the stage — ^her pale, and somewhat 
sallow features, which wore a pensive and fatigued 
expression, served to rivet the chains of his admira^ 
tion still stronger, with the feelings of S3anpathy. 
Her beautiful eyes beamed on him with sweetness 
and affability ; and there was an ease, a gentleness 
in her manners, and a soft animating tone in her 
voice, which filled Mr, Wamingham with emotions 
of indescribable tenderness; A few moments beheld 
them seated at the breakfast-table ; and when Mr. 
Wamingham gazed at his fair hostess, and reflected 
on his envied contiguity to one whose beauty and 
talents were the theme of universal admiration — 
listened to her lively and varied conversation, and 
perceived a faint crimson steal for an instant over 
her countenance, when he reminded her of his excla- 
mation at the theatre — ^he felt a swelling excitement 
which would barely suffer him to preserve an exterior 
calmness of demeanour. He felt, as he expressed it — 
(for he has often recounted these scenes to me) — that 
she was maddening him ! Of course, he exerted him- 
self in conversation to the utmost ; and his observa^ 
tioris on almost every topic of polite literature were 
met with equal spirit and sprightliness by Miss 
He found her fully capable of appreciating the noblest 
passages from Shakspeare and some of the older 
English dramatists, and that was sufficient to lay 
enthusiastic Mr. Wamingham at the feet of any 
woman. He was reciting a passionate passage from 

Romeo and Juliet, to which Miss was listening 

with an apparent air of kindling enthusiasm, when a 
phaeton dashed up to the door, and an impetuous 
thundering of the knocker announced the arrival of 
some aristocratical visiter. The elderly lady, who 
V2J3 sitting with them, started, coloured, and ex* 
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claimed — ^*' Good God, will you receive the man this 
morning ?" 

" Oh, it's only Lord ^," exclaimed Miss , 

with an air of indifference, after having examined 
the equipage through the window-blinds, " and I won't 
see the man — that% flat. He pesters me to death," 
she continued, turning to Mr. Wamingham, with a 
pretty peevish air. It had its eflect on him. — " What 
^an enviable fellow I am to be received, when lords 
are refused !" thought Mr. Wamingham. 

•* Not at home !" drawled Miss , coldly, as the 

servant brought in Lord ^s card. " You know 

one can't see every body, Mr. Wamingham," she said, 
with a smile. " Oh, Mr. Wamingham, — ^lud, lud ! — 
don't go to the window till the man's gone!" she 
exclaimed ; and her small white hand, with his eme- 
rald ring glisteningonher second finger, was hurriedly 
laid on &s shoulder, to prevent his going to the 
window. Mr. Wamingham declared to me he could 
that moment have settled his whole fortune on her ! 

After the breakfast things were removed, she sat 
down, at his request, to the piano— a very magnifi* 
cent present from the Duke of , Mrs. as- 
sured him, — and suUg and played whatever he asked. 
She played a certain well-known arch air, with the 
most bewitching simplicity ; Mr. Wamingham could 
only look his feelings. As she concluded it, and was 
dashing .off the symphony in a careless, but rapid 
and brilliant style, Mrs. — '-, the lady once or twice 
before mentioned, left the room; and Mr. Waming- 
ham, scarce knowing what. he did, suddenly sunk on 
one knee, from the chair on which he was sitting by 
Miss , grasped her hand, and uttered some ex- 
clamation of passionate fondness. Miss turned 

to him a moment with a surprised air, her large, 
liquid blue eyes almost entirely hid beneath her half- 
closed lids, her features relaxed into a coquettiah. 
smile : she disengaged her hand, and went on playing 
aud singing, 

12 
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*< He righs— < Beanty ! I adore thee, 
See me fldnting ttnis before thee ;* 
But I say— 

Fal,lal, lal,la! FU,lal,lal,la! 
FbI lal, dec." 

** Fascinating, angelic woman ! glorious creature 
of intellect and b^uty, I cannot live but in your 
presence !" rasped Mr. Wamingham. 

'* Oh, Lord, what an actor you would have made, 
Mr. Wamingham— indeed you would! Only think 
how it would sound^ — * Romeo, Mr. Wamingham P — 
Lud, lud^ — the man would almost persuade me that 

he was in earnest !" replied Miss , with the most 

enchanting air, and ceased placing. Mr. Warnings 
ham continued addressing her in the most extrava* 
gant manner; indeed, he afterward told me, he felt 
*'as though his wits were slipping from him every 
instant." 

" Why don't you go on the stage, Mr. Waming- 
ham ?" inquired Miss , with a more earnest and 

' serious air than she had hitherto manifested, and 
gazing at him with an eye which expressed real ad- 
miration, — ^for she was touched by the winning, per- 
suasive, and passionate eloquence with which Mr. 
Wamingham expressed himself. She had hardly 
uttered the words, when a loud and long knock was 

, heard at the street door. Miss suddenly started 

from the piano; tumed pale, and exclaimed in a 
hurried and agitated tone, — ^** Lord, Lord, what's 

to be done! — Captain ! — whatever can have 

brought him up to town— oh, my ^ 

'* Good God, madam, what can possibly alarm yon 
in this manner?" exclaimed Mr. Wamingham, with a 
surprised air. " What in the earth can there be in this 

Captain to startle you in this manner ? What 

can the man want here if his presence is disagree- 
able to you 1 Pray, madam, give him the same answer 

you gave Lord !" " 0^ Mr. Warn — dear, dear ! 

the Soot is opened— what wUl become of me if Cap-^ 
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tain sees you here ? AhM have it— you must 

— c6untry manager — ^provincial enga — ^ nurriedly 

muttered Miss , as the room-door opened, and 

a gentleman of a lofty and military bearing, dressed 
in a blue surtout and white trousers, with a slight 
walking cane in his .hand, entered, and without ob- 
serving Mr. Wamingham, who at the moment hap- 
pened to be standing rather behind tlie door, hurried 

towards Miss , exclaiming, with a gay and fond 

air, "Ha, my charming De M6dici, how d'yel — 
Why, who the -• — have We here .^" he inquired, 
suddenly breaking off, and turning with an aston- 
ished air towards Mr. Wamingham. 
** What possible business can this person have herey 

Miss ?" inquired the captain, with a cold and 

angry air, letting fall her hand, which he had grasped 
on entering, and eying Mr. Wamingham with a 
furious scowl. Miss muttered something in- 
distinctly about business — ^a provincial engagement 
— and looked appealingly towards Mr. Wamingham* 
as if beseeching him to take the cue, and assume the 
character of a country manager. Mr. Wamingham,. 
however, was not experienced enough in matters of 
this kind to take the hint. 

" My good sir — I beg pardon, captotV* — said he, 
buttoning his coat, and speaking in a voice almost 
choked with fury — " what is the meaning of all this I 
What do you mean, sir, by this insolent bearing to- 
wards me 1" 

** Good God ! Do you know, sir, whom you are 
speaking to V^ inquired the captain, with an air of 
wonder. < 

" I care as little as I know, sir; but this I know — 
I shall give you to understand that, whoever you are, 
I won't be bullied by yOu." 

"The devil!" exclaimed the captain, slowly, as 
if he hardly comprehended what was passing. Miss 

, pale as a statue, and trembling frpm head to 

£oQt, leaned speechless against the cpmer of the 
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-pmiOy apparently stupified by the scene that wa» 
passing. 

" Oh, by ! this will never do," at length ex- 

daioied the captain, as he rushed up to Mr. Warn- 
mgham, and struck him furiously over the shoulders 
wiUi his cane. He was going to seize Mr. Warning- 
ham's collar with his left hand, as if for the purpose 
of inflicting further chastisement, when Mr. Warn- 
kigham, who was a very muscular man, shook him 
off, and dashed his right hand full into the face of the 

Qaptain. . Miss. shrieked for assistance — while 

the captain put himself instantly into attitude, and 
being a first-rate "miller," as the phrase is, before 
Mr. Wamingham could prepare himself for the^ en- 
counter, planted a. sudden shower of blows about 
Mr. Wamingham's head and breast, that fell on him 
like the strokes, of a sledge-hammer. He was qf 
course instantly laid prostrate on the floor in a state 
of insensibility, and recollected nothing further tiU 

he found himself lying on his bed at the hotel, 

about the middle of the night, faint and weak with 
the loss of blood, his head bandaged, and amid all the 
paraphernalia and attendance of a sick man's chamber. 
How or when he had been conveyed to the hotel he 
knew not, till he was informed some weeks after- 
ward that Captain , having learned his residence 

from Miss — — , had brought him In his carriage, in a 
state of stupor. All the circumstances above related 
combined to throw Mr. Wamingham into a fever, 
which increased upon him ; the state of nervous ex- 
citement in which he had lived for the last few days 
aggravated the other symptoms— and deUrlum at last 
deepened into downright madness. The medical 
man, who has been several times befcnre mentioned 
as a friendly attendant of Mr. Wamin^^n, finding 
th^t matters grew so serious, and being unwilling 
any longer to bear the sole responsibility of the case, 
advised Mr. Wamingham's friends, who had been, 
eummoned from a distant county to his bedside, to 
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eall me in ; and this was the stcUu quo of affairs wh^n 
I paid him my first visit. 

On entering the room, I fomid a keeper sitting on 
each side of the bed on which lay Mr. Warningham, 
who was raving frightfully, gnashing his teeth, and 
imprecating the most fearfid curses upon Captain 
— ^. It was with the utmost difficulty that the 
keepers could hold him down, even though my un« 
ibrtunate patient was suffering under the restraint 
of a strait waistcoat. His countenance, which I 
think I mentioned was naturally very expressive, 
if not handsome, exhibited the most ghastly contor- 
tions. His eyes glared into every comer of the room, 
and seemed about to start from their sockets. After 
standing for some moments a silent spectator of this 
painful scene, endeavouring to watch the current of 
his malady, and at the same time soothe the affliction 
of his uncle, who was standing by my side dreadfully 
agitated, I ventured to approach nearer, bbserving 
him nearly exhausted, and relapsing into silencer- 
Undisturbed but by heavy and stertorous breathing. 
He lay with his face buried in the pillow ; and on my 
putting my fingers to his temples, he suddenly turned 
his face towards me. " God bless me — Mr. Kean !" 
said he, in an altered tone, "this is really a very 
unexpected honour!" He seemed embarrassed at 
seeing me. I determined to humour his fancy, — the 
only rational method of dealing with such patients. 
I may as well say, in passing, that some persons 
have not unfrequently found a resemblance — faint 
and slight, if any at all — ^between my features and 
^ose of the celebrated tragedian for whom I was on 
the present occasion mist&en. 

•* Oh, yours are terrible eyes, Mr. Kean — ^very, very 
terrible! .Where did you get them? What fiend 
touched them with such unnatural lustre? These 
are not human — ^no, no ! What do you think I have 
often fancied they resembled ?" 
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•* Really, I can't pretend to say, sir," I replied, with 
some curiosity. 

** Why, one of the damned inmates of hell — ^glaring 
through the fiery bars of their prison," replied Mr. 
Wamingham, with a shudder. *' Isn't that a ghastly 
imcy 1" he inquired. 

** 'Tis horrible enough, indeed," said I, determined 
to humour him. 

" Ha, ha, ha !— Ha, ha, ha !" roared the wretched 
maniac, with a laugh which made us aU quake round 
his bedside. " I can say better things than that, — 
tbouffh it is d — — d good ; it's nothing like the way in 
which I shall talk to-morrow morning — ^ha, ha, ha!— 
for I am going down to hell, to learn some of the 
fiends' talk ; and when I come back, I'll give you a 
lesson, Mr. Kean, shall be worth two thousand a-year 
to you— ha, ha, ha ! What d'ye say to that, Othello V* 

He paused, and continued mumbling something to 
himself in a strangely different tone of voice from 
that in which he had just addressed me. 

"Mr. Kean, Mr. Kean," said he, suddenly, "you're 
the very man I want ; I suppose they had told you I 
had been asking for you, eh 1" 

" Yes, certaimy, I heard" — 

"Very good — ^'twas civil of them; but, now you 
are here, just shade those basilisk eyes of yours, for 
tiiey blight my soul within me." I did as he di- 
rected — ** Now, I'U tell you what Tve been thinking 
—I've got a tragedy ready, very nearly at least, and 
there's a magnificent character for you in it, — ex- 
pressly written for you — a compound of Richard, 
Shylock, and Sir Giles — ^your masterpieces — 3. sort 
of quartum qmddam — eh — ^you hear me, Mr. Kean V 

" Ay,' and mark thee, too, Hal," thinking a quota- 
tion from his favourite SUakspeare would soothe and 
flatter his inflamed fancy. 

" Ah — aptly quoted — ^haqnr, happy ! By-the-way, 
talking of that, I don't at an admire your personation 
of Macbeth— by , Mr. Kean, I don't. 'Tis ut- 
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terly misconceived — ^wrong from beginning to end ; 
it is, really. You see what an independent, straight- 
forward critic I am — ^ha, ha, ha !" accompanying the 
words with a laugh, if not as loud, as fearful as his 
former ones. I told him I bowed to his judgment. 

"Good," he answered; "genius should always 
be candid. Macready has a single whisper, when he 
inquires, */s it the AiVi^.^' which is worth .all your 
fiendish mutterings and gaspings — ^ha, ha ! * Does the 
galled jade wince % Her withers are unwrung.' Mir. 
Kean, how absurd you are, ill-mannered, pardon me 
for saying it, for interrupting me," he said, after a 
pause ; adding, with a puzzled air< " What was it I 
was talking about when you interrupted me V ** Do 
you mean the tragedy ?" — (I had not opened my lips 
to interrupt him.) " Ha ! the tragedy \ 

' Tbe play, the play^s the thiiw, 
Whereia Til catch the conscience of the king.* 

t— Ah — the tragedy was it I was mentioning ! Rem * 
am — acu tetigisti — that's Latin, Mr. Kean ! Did you 
ever Learn Latin and Greek, eh ?" I told him I nad 
studied it a little; 

" What can you mean by interrupting me thus un- 
mannerly 1 • Mr.' Kean, I won't stand it — once more, 
what was it I was talking about a few minutes ^go V 
He had again let slip the thread of his thoughts. "A 
digression this, Mr. Kean ;. I must be msjdr-4ndeed I 
must !" he continued, with a shudder, and a look of 
sudden sanity ; " I must be mad, and I can't help 
thinking what a profound knowledge of human na- 
ture Shakspeare shows when he makes memory the 
test of sanity — a d— d depth of philosophy in it, eh ? 
d'ye recollect the passage — eh, Kean 1" 1 said I cer- 
tainly could not call it to mind. 

" Then it's infamous — a shame and a disgrace for 
you. It's quite true what people say of you — ^you 
are a mere tragedy hacR ! Why won't you try to 
get out o!" that mill-horse round of your hackneyed 
characters ! Excuse me •* you know I'm a vast a<^ 
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mixer of yours, but an honest cue. Curse me," afWr 
a sudden pause, adding with a bewildered and angry 
air, ^^what was it I was goinfi^ to sayl I've lost if 
again! — oh, a passage from Shakspeare — ^memory- 
test Of— Ah, rurw we have him ! 'Tis this : — ^mai^ 
and remember it — ^'tis in King Lear — 

-' Bring me to thetest. 



And I the matter will re-word^ whieh madness 
• Wpuld gambol flrom.' 

Profoundly true ; isn't it, Keani" Of CQurse I ac- 
quiesced. 

" Ah,'* he resumed, with a pleased smile, " nobody 
now can write like that except myself-^go it, Harry, 
ha, ha, ha! — ^Who — oo — o!" uttering .the strangest 
kind of revolting cry I ever heard. " Oh dear, dear 
me, what was it I was saying ? The thought keeps 
slipping from me like a lithe eel; I can't hold.it. 
Eels, by-the-way, are nothing but a sort of water- 
snake ; 'tis brutal to eat them ! What made me name 
eels, Mr. Kean ?" I reminded him. *' Ah, there nmst 
be a screw loose — something wrong ^ere," shaking 
his head ; ** it's all upside down — ^ha ! what the d— 3 
was- it now ?" I once more recalled it to his mind, 
for I saw he was fretting himself with vexation at 
being unable to take up the chain of his thoughts. 

** Ah ! well now, once more — I said I'd a character 
for you — ^good ; do it justice, or d — ^me, I'll hiss you 
like a huge boa coiled m the middle of the pit ! — 
There's a thought — stay — ^he's losing the thought 
again^-hold it— 4iold it." 

" The tragedy, sir." 

•* Ah, to l^ sure ! I've another character for Miss 
(naming the actress before mentioned) — ^magni- 
ficent queen of beauty — ^nightingale of song — radiant, 
peerless — Ah, lady, look on me ! look on me !" and 
he suddenly burst into one of the most tigerUke 
howls I could conceive capable of being uttered by 
a humail being. It must have been heard in the street 
and market without. We who were round him stood 
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listening, cKilled with horror. When he had ceased^ 
I said, in a soothing whisper, " Compose yourself, 
Mr. Wami^ham, you'll see her by-and-by." He 
looked me full in the face, and uttered as shocking a 
yell as before. 

** Ay aunt ! — out on ye !— scoundrels !— fiends !♦♦ he 
shouted, struggling with the men who were endea- 
vouring to hold him down ; " are you come to murder 
me I Ha— a— a !" and he fell back as though he was 
in the act of being choked or throttled^ 

" Where — ^where is the fiend who struck me ?" he 
groaned, in a fierce under-tone ; " and in HER pre- 
sence, too; and she stood by looking on! — cruel, 
beautiful, deceitful woman I Did she turn pale and 
tremble? Oh, will not t have his blood— J^lood — 
Mood !'* and he clutched his fists >vith a savage and 
murderous force. " Ah ! you around me, say, does 
not blood cleanse the deepest, foulest stain, or hide 
it? Pour it on warm and reeking — a crimson flood 
—and never trust me if it doe? not wash out insult 
forever! Ha-*-ha— ^ha! Oh, let me loose ! Let me 
loose! Let me but cast my eyes on Uie insolent ruf- 
fian — tlie brutal bully— let me but lay hands on him !" 
and he drew in his breath with a long, fierce, and 
deep respiration. " Will I not shake him out of his 
military trappings and fooleries ? Ha, devils ! unhand 
me, I say ; unhand me, and let me loose on this Cap- 
tain ." 

In this strain the unhappy young man contained 
raving for about ten minutes longer, till he utterly 
exhaiwjed himself. The paroxysm was ov«r for the 
present.^ The keepers, aware of this (for of course 
they were accustomed to such fearful scenes as these, 
and preserved the most cool and matter-of-fact de- 
meanour conceivable), relaxed their hold. Mr. Wam- 
ingham lay perfectly motionless, with his eyes 
closed, breathing slow and heavily, 'while the per- 
spiration burst from every pore. His pulse and other 
symptoms showed me that a few more similar par- 
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oxysms would destroy him; and that, consequently, 
the most active remedies must be had recourse to 
immediately. I therefore directed what was. to be 
done : his head to be shaved 5 that he should be bled 
copiously ; kept perfectly cool and tranquil; and pre- 
scribed such medicines as I conceived most calculated 
to effect this object. On my way down stairs I en* 

countered Mr.. , the proprietor or landlord of the 

hotel, who, with a very agitated air, told me he must 
insist on having Mr. Wamingham removed imme- 
diately from the hotel ; for that his ravings disturbed 
and agitated eveiybody in the place, and had been 
loudly complained of. Seeing the reasonableness of 
this, my patient was, with my sanction, conveyed 
that evening to airy and genteel lodgings in one of 
the adjoining streets. The three or four following 
visits I paid him presented scenes little varying from 
the one I have above been attempting to describe. 
They gradually, however, abated in violence. I shall 
not be guilty of extravagance or exaggeration if I 
protest that there was sometimes a vein of sublimity 
in his ravings. He really said some of the very finest 
things I ever heard. This need not occasion wonder, 
if it be recollected that "out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh;^ and Mr. Wamingham's 
naturally powerful mind was filled with accumulated 
stores, acquired from almost every region of Htera- 
ture. His fancy was deeply tinged with Germanism, 
with diablerie; and some of his ghostly images used 
to haunt and creep after me lik^ spirits, gibbering 
and chattering the expressions with which the maniac 
had conjured them into being. 

To me nothing is so affecting, so terrible, so hu- 
miliating, as to see a powerful intellect, like that of 
Mr. Wamingham, the prey of insanity, exhibiting 
glimpses of greatness and beauty amid all the cha- 
otic gloom and havoc of madness ; reminding one of 
the mighty fragments of some dilapidated structure 
of Greece or Rome, mouldering apart from one 
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another, still disidaying the exquisite moulding and 
chiselling of the artist, and enhancing the beholder's 
regret that so glorious a fabric should have been 
destroyed by the ruthless hand of time. Insanity, 
indeed, makes the most fearful inroads on an intellect 
distinguished by its activity; and the flame is fed 
rapidly by the fuel afforded from an excitable and 
vigorous fancy. A tremendous responsibility is in- 
curred, in such, cases, by the medical attendants. 
Long experience has convinced me, that the only 
sensible way of dealing with such patients as Mr* 
Wamingham is, chiminp; in readily with their various 
fancies, without seemmg in the slightest degree 
shocked or alarmed by the most monstrous extrava- 
gances. Tlie patient must never be startled by any 
appearance of surprise or apprehension from those 
around him ; never irritated by contradiction or indi- 
cations of impatience. Should this be done by some 
inexperienced attendant, the mischief may prove ir- 
remediable by any subsequent treatment ; the flame 
will blaze out with a fury which will consume in- 
stantly every vestige of the intellectual stnicture, 
leaving, the body — the shell — ^bare, blackened walls 
alone, 

** A scoff; a jest, a by-word through the worid." 

Let the patient have sea-room ; allow him to dash 
about for a while in the tempest and whirlwind of his 
disordered faculties ; while all that is necessary from 
those around is, to watch the critical moment, and 
pour the oil of soothing acquiescence on the foaming 
waters. Depend upon it^ the uproar will subside 
when the winds of opposition cease. 

To return, however, to Mr. Wamingham. The 
incubus which had brooded over his intellects for 
more than a week at length disappeared, leaving its 
victim trembling on the very ver^ of the ^ve. In 
truth, I do not recollect ever seeing a patient whose 
energies, both physical and mental, were so dread- 
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fully shattered. He had lost almpst all muscukr 
power. He could not raise his hand to his head, 
alter his position in the bed, or even masticate his 
food. For several days it could barely be said that 
he existed. He could utter nothing more than aid 
almost inaudible whisper, and seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of what was passing around him. His sister, 
a young and very interesting woman, had flown to 
his bedside immediately the family yrere acquainted 
with his illness, and had continued ever since in daily 
and nightly attendance on him, till she herself seemed 
almost worn out. How I loved her for her pallid, 
exhausted, anxious, yet affectionate looks ! Had not 
this illness intervened, she would have been before 
this time married to a rising yoimg man at the bar; 
yet her devoted sisterly sympathies attached her t6 
ner brother's bedside without repining, and she would 
never think of leaving him. Her feelings may be 
conceived, when it is known that she was in a great 
measure acquainted with the caus0 of her brother's 
sud<len illness ; and it was her painM duty to sit and 
listen to many unconscious disclosures' of the most 
afflicting nature. This latter circumstance furnished 
the first source of uneasiness to Mr. Wamingham on 
recovering the exercise of his rational faculties ; he 
was excessively agitated at the idea of his having 
alluded to and described the dissipated and profligate 
scenes of his college life; and when he had once 
compelled me to acknowledge that his sister and 
other relations were apprized of the events which led 
to his illness, he sunk into, moody silence for some 
time, evidently scourging himself with the heaviest 
self-.reproaches, and presently exclaimed — ^** Well, 
doctor, thus you see has 

* Even-handed justice 
CompellM tbe pdison'd chalice to my lip«,' 

and I have drunk the foul draught to the dregp ! Y^t 
though I would at this moment lay down naif my 
fortune to blot from their memories what they must 
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have heard me utter, I shall submit in silence — I have 
richly earned it. I now, however, bid farewell for 
ever to debauchery, profligacy, dissipation, forever!" 
I interrupted him by sa)ning, I was not aware, nor 
were his relatives, that he had been publicly distin- 
guished as a debauchee^ " Why, doctor," he replied, 
** possibly not ; there may be others who have ex- 
posed themselves more absurdly than I have — who 
have drunk and raked more?— but mine has been the 
vile profligacy of the heart — ^the dissipation of the 
Jkelings. But it shall cease! God knows I never 
thoroughly enjoyed it, though it has occasioned me 
a delicious sort of excitement which has at length 
nearly destroyed me. I have clambered out of the 
scorching crater of Etna, scathed, but not consmned. 
I will now descend into the tranquil vales of virtue, 
and never, never leave them !" He wept, for he had 
not yet recovered the tone or mastery of his feelings. 
These salutary thoughts led to a permanent reforma- 
tion ; his iUness had produced its effect. One other 
thing there was which yet occasioned him disquiet- 
ude and uncertainty : he said he felt bound to seek 

the usual " satisfaction" from Captain ! I and 

all arqund hi]^, to whom he hinted it, scouted the 
' idea; and he himself relinquished it on hearing that 

Captain had called often during his illness,* and 

left many cards, with the most anxious inquiries after 
his health ; and in a day or two had a private inter- 
view with Mr. Wamingham, when he apologized in 
the most prompt and handsome manner for his vio- 
lent conduct, and expressed the liveliest regrets at 
the serious consequences with which it had been at- 
tended. 

Mr. Wamingham, to conclude, recovered but slowly ; 
and as soon as his weakness woiQd admit of the jour- 
ney, removed to the family house, in — —shire ; from 
thence he went to the seaside, and staid theje till the 
close of the autumn, reading philosophy and some 
of the leading writers on morals. He was married 

K2 
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in October, and set off for the continent in the spring'. 
His constitution, however, had received a shock from 
which it never recovered; and two years after Mr* 
Warningham died of a decline at Genoa. 

The Broken Heart, 

There was a large and gay party assembled one 
evening, in the memorable month of June, 1815, at b 
house in the remote western suburbs of London. 
Throngs of handsome and well-dressed women — a 
large retinue of the leading men about (own— the 
dazzling light of chandeliers, blazing like three suns 
overiiead — ^the charms of music and dancing — ^toge- 
ther with that tone of excitement then pervading so- 
ciety at large, owing to our successful continental 
campaigns which maddened England into almost 
daily annunciations of victory ; — all these circum- 
stances, I say, combined to supply spirit to every 
party. In fact, England was almost turned upside 
down with universal f(gting J Mrs. — ^, the lady 
whose party I have just been mentioning, was in 
ecstasy at the ecl^t with which the whole was going 
off, and charmed with the buo3rant animation with 
which all seemed inqlined to contribute their quota 
to the evening's amusement^ A young lady of some 
personal attractions, most amiable manners, and great 
accomplishments, particularly musical, had been re- 
peatedly solicited to^ sit down to the piano, for the 
purpose of favouring the company with the favourite 
Scottish air " The Banks of Man Water.'' For a long 
time, however, she steadfastly resisted their impor- 
tunities on the plea of low spirits. There was evi- 
dently an air of.deep pensiveness, if not melancholy, 
about her, which ought to have corroborated the 
truth of the plea she urged. She did not seem to 
gather excitement with the rest, and rather endured 
than shared the gayeties of the evening. Of course, 
the young folks around her of her own sex whi^[>ered 
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their suspicions that she was in love ; and in point of 
fact, it was well known by several present that Miss 

was engaged to a young officer who had earned 

considerable distinction in the peninsular campaign, 
and to whom she was to be united on his return from 
the continent. It need not»^ therefore, be wondered 
at that a thought of the various casualties to which 
a soldier's life is exposed,— especially a bold and 
brave young soldier, such as her intended h,ad proved 
himself— and the possibility, if not probability, that 
he might, alas ! never 

** Return to claim his blushing bride,** 

— but be left behind among the glorious throng of the 
fallen, sufficed to overcast her mind with gloomy anx- 
ieties and apprehensions. It was, indeed, owing 
solely to the affectionate importunities of her rela- 
tives that she was prevailed on to be seen in society 
at all. Had her own inclinations been consulted, she 
would have sought solitude, where she might, with 
weeping and trembling, commend her hopes to the 
hands of Him " who seeth in secret," and " whose 

are the islsues" of battle. As, howler, Miss ^'s 

rich contralto voice and skilful powers of accompani- 
ment were much talked of, the company would listen 
to no excuses or apologies ; so the poor girl was ab- 
solutely batted into sitting down to the piano, when 
she ran 6ver a few melancholy chords with an air of 
reluctance and displacency. Her sympathies were 
soon excited by the fine tones — the tumultuous nfe- 
lody of the keys she touched ; and she struck into 
the soft and soothing s)n[nphony of ** The Banks of 
Allan Water." The breathless silence of the by- 
standers (for nearly all the company was thronged 
around) was at length broken by her voice, stealing, 
" like faint blue gushing streams," on the delighted 
ears of her auditors, as she commenced singing that 
exquisite little ballad with the most touching pathos 
and simplicity. She had just commenced the verse. 
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" For hifl bride a soldier sought ber, , 
, And a wi^ming tongue bad he !" . 

when, to the surprise of everybody around her, she 
suddenly ceased playing and singing, without remov- 
ing her hands froijii the instrument, and gazed stead- 
fastly forward with a vacant air, while the colour 
faded from* her cheeks, and left them pale as the lily. 
She continued thus for some moments, to the alarm 
and astonishment of the eon^pany — motionless, and 
apparently unconscious of any one's presence. Her 
elder sister, much agitated, stepped towards her, 
placed her hand on her shoulder, endeavoured gently 
to rouse her, and said hurriedly, " Anne, Anne ! what 

now is the matter ?" Miss made no answer ; but 

a few moments after, without moving- her eyes, sud- 
denly burst into a piercing shriek ! Consternation 
seized all present. 

"Sister — sister! — dear Anne, are you ill?^' again 
inquired her trembling sister, endieavouring to rouse 

her, but in vain. ^ Miss did not seem either to 

see or hear her. ^ Her eyes still gazed fixedly for- 
ward, till they seemed gradually to expand, as it 
were, with an expression of glassy horror. All pre- 
sent seemed utterly confounded and afraid to inter- 
fere with her. Whispers were heard, " She's ill— in 
a fit — ^run for some water. — Good God, how strange ! 
— what a piercing shriek !" &c. &c. At length Miss 
— — 's lips moved. She began to mutter inaudibly ; 
but by-and-by those immediately near her could dis- 
tinguish the words, " There ! — ^there they are with 
their lanterns! — Oh! they are loolsiing out for the 
de — a — d! — ^They turn over the heaps. — Ah! — ^now 
— ^no !•»— that little hill of slain — see, see ! — they are 
turning them over one by one. — There ! — there hb 
IS ! — Oh, horror ! horror ! horror ! — bright through the 
HEART !" and with a long shuddering groan she fell 
senseless into the arms of her horror-struck sister. 
Of course all were in confusion and dismay ; not a 
face present but was blanched with agitation and 
affiight on hearing the extrabrdinary words she ut- 
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tered. With true delicacy and pTOpiietV of feelings 
all those whose carriages had happened to have al- 
ready arrived instantly took their departure, to pre- 
vent their presence emharrassing or interfering with 
the family, who were already sufficiently bewildered. 
The room was soon thinned of all except those who 
were immediately engaged in rendering dieir services 
to the young lady, and the servant was 'instantly 
despatched with a horse for me. On my arrival, I 
found her in bed, still at the house where the party 
was given, which was that of the young lady's sister- 
in-law. She had fallen into a succession of swoons 
ever since she had been carried up from th^ drawing- 
room, and was perfectly senseless when I entered 
the bedchamber where suie lay. She had not spoken 
a syllable since uttering the singular words just re- 
lated, and her whole frame was cold and rigid; in 
fact, she seemed to have received some strange shock 
which had altogether paralyzed her. By the use, 
however, of strong stimulants, we succeeded in at 
length restoring her to something like consciousness, 
but I think it would have been better for her, judging 
from the event, never to have woke again from for- 
getfulness. She opened her eyes under the influence 
of the searching stimulants we applied, and stared 
vacantly for an instant on those standing round her 
bedside. Her countenance, of an ashy hue, was 
damp with clammy perspiration, and she lay perfectly 
motionless, except when her frame undulated with 
long, deep-drawn sighs. 

" Oh, wretched, wretched^ wretched girl !" she mur- 
mured at length, " why have I lived tiU now 1 Why 
did you not suffer me to expire 1 He called me to 
join him — I was going— and yon will not let me — 
but I MUST go — ^yes, yes !" 

" Anne, dearest ! why do yon talk so 1 Charles is 
not gone. He will return soon; he. will, indeed," 
sobbed her sister. 

"Oh, never, never! You could not see what I 
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saw, Jane," she shuddered; "Oh, it was frightful! 
How they tumbled about the heaps of the dead!-^ 
How they stripped ! — oh, horror ! horror !" 

" My dear Miss , you are dreaming — craving — 

indeed you are," said I, holding her hand in mine ; 
" eome, come, you must not give way to such gloomy, 
such nervous fancies ; you must not, indeed. You 
are frightening your friends to no purpose." 

" What do you mean 1" she replied, looking me 
suddenly full in the face ; " I tell you it is true ! Ah, 
me ! Charles is dead — I know it — ^I saw him ! — Shot 
right through the heart! They were stripping him, 
wnen^' and heaving three or four short, convulsive 
sobs, she again swooned. Mrs. — ^, the lady of the 
house (the sister-in-law of Miss — !-, as I think I have 
mentioned) coi^d endure the distressing scene no 
longer, and was carried out of the room fainting in 
the arms of her husband. With great difficulty we 
succeeded in restoring Miss once more to con- 
sciousness ; but the frequency and duration of her 
.relapses began seriously to alarm me. The spirit 
being brought so often to the brink, might at last 
suddenly flit off into eternity without any one's being 
aware of it. I of course did all that my professionsd 
knowledge and experience suggested ; and after ex- 
pressing my readiness to remain all night in the 
house, in the event of any sudden alteration in Miss 

for the worse, I took my departure, promising 

to call very, early in the morning. Before leaving, 
Mr. •— had acquainted me with all the particulars 
above related $ and as I rode home, I could not help 
feeling the liveliest curiosity, mingled with the most 
intense sympathy for the unfortunate sufferer, to see 
whether the corroborating event would stamp the 
present as one of those extraordinary occurrences 
which occasionally " come o'er us like a summer 
cloud,'J astonishing and perplexing every one. 

The next morning, about nine o'clock, I was again 
at Miss — 's bedside. She was nearly in the same 
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State as that in which I had left her the preceding 
evening, only feebler, ^(M almost continually stupi- 
fied. She seemed, as it were, stunned with some 
severe but invisible stroke. She said scarcely any 
thing, but often uttered a low^ moaning, indistinct 
sound, and whispered at intervals, " Yes— shortly, 
Charles, shortly — to-morrow." There was no rout- 
ing her by conversation ; she noticed no one, and 
would answer no questions. I suggested the pro- 
priety of calling in additional medical assistance $ 
and in the evening met two eminent brother physi- 
cians in consultation at her bedside. We came to 
the conclusion that she was sinking rapidly, and that, 
uidess some miracle intervened to restore her ener- 
gies, she would continue with us but a ve^ little 
longer. After my brother physicians had left, I re- 
turned to the sick chamber, and sat by Miss ^'s 

bedside for more than an hour. My feelings were 
much agitated at witnessing her singular and allect- 
ing situation. There was such a sweet and sorrow- 
ful expression about her pallid features, deepening 
occasionally into such hopelessness. of heait-broken 
anguish, as no one could contemplate without deep 
emotion. There was besides something mysterious 
and awing — something of what in Scotland is called 
second sight — in the circumstances which had occa- 
sioned her illness. 

" Gone — gone !" she murmured, with closed eyes, 
while I was sitting and gazing in silence on her; 
"gone — ^and in glory! Ah! 1 shall see the young 
conaueror— I shall! How he will love me! Ah! I 
recollect," she continued, after a long interval, "it 
was the ' Banks of Allan Water* those cruel people 
made me sing^-and my heart breaking the wlule! 
What was the vei:^ I was singing when I saw" — 
she shuddered—" oh ! this— 

* For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he— 
On the banks of Allan water 
None so gay as she ! 
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But the «ainmer gr^t tiad bronglit Her, . 
And the goldiery^tee was hfi--^ 

Oh, no, no,never, Charles ! my poor, murdered Charles 
— Aever !" she groaned, and spoke no more that night. 
She continued utterly deaf to all that was said in the 
way of sympathy or remonstrance ; and if her lips 
moved at all, it was only to utter faintly some such 
words as " Oh, let me — ^let m^ leave in peace !" Du- 
ring the next two days she continued drooping rapidly. 
The only circumstance about her demeanour particu- 
larly noticed was, that she once moved her hands for 
a moment over the counterpane, as though she ;were 
playing the piano ; a sudden flush overspread her fea- 
tures; her eyes stared, as though she were startled 
by the appearance of some phantom 6r other, and she 
gasped, "There — ^there!'* after which she relapsed 
into her former state of stupor* 
How will it be credited, that on the fourth morning 

of Miss ^'s illness, a letter was received from Paris 

by her family, with a black seal, and franked by the 

noble colonel of the regiment in which Charles 

had served, communicating the melancholy intelli- 
gence that the young captain had fallen towards the 
close of the battle of Waterloo ; .for while in the act 
of charging at the head of his corps, a French cavalry 
officer shot him with his pistol right through the 
heart ! The whole family, with all their acquaintance, 
were unutterably shocked at the news — almost petri- 
fied with amazement at the strange corroboration of 

Miss *s prediction. How to communicate it to 

the poor sufferer ;wras now a serious question, or 
whether to communicate it at all at present. The 
family^ at last, considering that it would be unjustifi- 
able in them any longer to withhold the intelligence, 
intrasted the painful duty to me. I therefore repaired 
to her bedside alone, in the evening of the day on 
which the letter had been received : that evening was 
the last of her life ! I sat dowii in my usual place 
beside her, and her pulse, countenance, breathing. 
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cold extremities, together with the fact that she had 
ts^en ho nourishment whatever since she had been 
laid on her bed, convinced me that the poor girPs 
sufferings were soon to terminate. I Was at a loss 
for a length of time how to break the oppressive si- 
lence. Observing, however, her fading eyes fixed on 
me, I determined, as it were, accidentally, to attract 
them .to the fatal letter which I then held in my hand. 
After a while she observed it ; her eye suddenly set- 
tled on the ample coroneted seal, and the sight ope- 
rated something like an electric shock. She seemed 
struggling to speak, but in vain. I now wished to 
heaven I had never agreed to undertake the duty 
which had been imposed upon. me. I opened the 
letter, and looking steadfastly at heir, said, in as 
soothing tones as my agitation could command, ^'My 
dear gin, now don't be alarmed, or I shall not tell you 
what I am going to tell you.** She trembled, and 
her sensibilities seemed suddenly restored ; for her 
eye assumed an expression of alarmed inteUigence, 
and her lips moved about like those of a person who 
feels them parched with agitation, and endeavours to 
moisten them. '^ This letter has been received to- 
day from Paris," I continued ; " it is from Colonel 

Lord , and brings word that — that — ^that — " I 

felt suddenly choked, and could not bring out the 
words. 

" That my Charles is dead ! I know it. Did I not 

tell you so 1" said Miss -, interrupting me, with 

as clear and distinct a tone of voice as she ever had 
in her life. I felt confounded. Had the unexpected 
operation of the news I brought been able to dis- 
solve the spell which had withered her mental ener- 
gies, and afford promise of her restoration to health 1 

Has the reader ever watched a candle which is 
flickering and expiring in its socket, suddenly shoot 
up into an instantaneous brilliance, and then be utterly 
extinguished ? I soon saw it was thus with poor 

Miss . All the expiring energies of her soul were 

L 
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suddenly collected to receive this corroboration of her 
vision (if such it maybe called)^ and then she would, 

*< Like a lily drooping, 
Bow her head, and die." 

To return. She begged me, in a faltering voipe, to 
read her all the letter. She listened with closed eyes, 
and made no remark when I had concluded. After 
a long pause, I exclaimed, '* God be praised, my dear 

Miss , that you have been able to receive this 

dreadful news so firnaly !" 

" Doctor, tell me, have you no medicine that could 
make me weep 1 Oh, give it me, give it me ; it would 
relieve me, for I feel a mountain on my breast — it is 
pressing me," replied she, feebly, uttering the words 
at long intervals. Pressing her hand in mine, I begged 
her to be csdm, and the oppression would soon dis- 
appear. 

"Oh— ^oh — oh, that I could weep, doctor!" She 
whispered something else, but inaudibly. I put my 
ear close to her mouth, and distinguished soniething 
like the words, " I am — ^I am — call her-^hush," ac- 
companied with a faint, fluttering, gurgling sound. 
Alas! I too well understood it! With much trepi- 
dation I ordered the nurse to summon the family in^o 
the room instantly. Her sister Jane was the first 
that entered, her eyes swollen with weeping, and 
seemingly half-sufFocated with the effort to conceal 
her Amotions. 

" Oh, my darling, precious, precious sister Anne I" 
she sobbed, and knelt down at the bedside, flinging 
her arms round her sister^s neck, kissing the gentle 
sufferer*s cheeks and mouth. 

*• Anne ! — love !— darling ! — ^Don't you know me t" 
she groaned, kissing her fofehead repeatedly. Could 
I help weeping? All who had entered were stand- 
ing around the bed, sobbmg, and in tears. I kept my 
fingers at the wrist of the dying sufferer, but could 
not feel whether or not the pulse beat ; which, how- 
ever, I attributed to my own agitation. 
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•* Speak — speak — ^my darling Anne ! Speak to me 
—I am your poor sister Jane !" sobbed the agonized 
giii, continuing fondly kissing her sister^s cold lips 
and forehead. She suddenly started, exclaimed " Oh 
God, she^9 dead!" and sunk instantly senseless on the 
floor. Alas ! alas ! it was too true ; my sweet and 
broken-hearted patient wa^ no more ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

' CONSUMPTION — THE* SPECTRAL DOCI — THE FOROER* 

Consumption. 

CoNsirMPTioN !*~Terrible, insatiable tyrant! who 
can arrest thy progress, or number thy victims 1 
why dost thou attack almost exclusively the fairest 
and loveliest of our species 1 why select blooming 
and beautiful youth instead of haggard and exhausted 
aget why strike down those who are bounding 
blithely from the starting-post of life, rather than 
the decrepit beings tottering towards its goal! By 
what infernal subtlety hast thou contrived hitherto 
to baffle the profoundest skill of science, to frustrate 
utterly the uses of experience, and disclose thyself 
only when thou hast irretrievably secured thy victim, 
and thy fangs are crimsoned with its blood ? De- 
stroying angel ! — ^why art thou commissioned thus 
to smite down the first-born of agonized humanity t 
"What are the strange purposes of Providence, that 
thus letteth thee loose upon the objects of its infinite 
goodness? 

' Alas ! how many aching hearts jiave been agitated 
with these unanswerable questions, and how many 
myriads are yet to be wrung and tortured by them ! 
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—Let me proceed to lav before the reader a short 
and simple statement of one of the many cases of 
consumption, a|id all its attendant broken-hearted' 
ness, with which a tolerably extensive practice has, 
alas ! crowded my memory. The one immediately 
following has been selected, because it seemed to 
me, though destitute of varied and stirring incidentt 
calculated on various accounts to excite peculiar 
interest and sympathy. Possibly there are a few 
who may consider the ensuing pages pervaded by a 
tone of exaggeration. It lA not so. My heart has 
reaUy ached under the task of recording the bitter 
premature fate of one of the most lovely and accom- 
plished young women I ever knew ; and the vivid 
recollection of her sufferings, ^ well as those of her 
anguished relations, may have led me to adopt strong 
language ; but not strong enough adequately to ex- 
press my feelings. 

Miss Herbert lost both her father and mother be- 
fore she had attained her tenth year, and was sol* 
emnly committed by each to the care of her unclet 
a baronet, who was unmarried, and, through disap- 
pointment in a first attachment, seemed likely Jtp 
continue so to the end of his life. Two years after 
his brother's death, he was appointed to an eminent 
official situation in India, aa the fortune attached to 
his baronetcy had suffered severely from the extra- 
vagance of his predecessors. He was for some time 
at a loss how to dispose of his little niece. Should 
he take her with mm to India, accompanied by a 
first-rate governess, and have her carefully educated 
under his own eye ? or leave her behind in England, 
at one of the fashionable boarding-schools, and trust 
to the general surveillance of a £stant female rela- 
tion? He decided on the former course; and ac- 
cordingly, very shortly after completing her twelfth 
year, this httle blooming exotic was transplanted ta 
the scorched soil, and destined to *' waste its sweet- 
ness" on the sultry air of India. A more delicate 
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and lovely little creature than was Eliza Herbert at 
this period cannot be conceived. She was the only 
bud from a parent stem of remarkable beauty ; btit, 
alas ! that stem was suddenly withered by consump- 
tion! Her father, also, fell a victim to the fierce 
typhus fever only half a year after the death of his 
wife. • Little Eliza Herbert inherited, with her mo- 
thei^s beauty, her constitutional delicacy. Her figure 
tvas so slight, that it almost suggested to the beholder 
the idea of transparency ; and there was a softness 
and languor in her azure eyes, beaming through their 
long silken lashes, which told of something too refined 
for humanity. Her disposition fully comported with 
her person and habits — ^arch, mild, and intelligent, 
with a little dash of pensiveness. She loved the 
shade of retirement. If she occasionally flitted for 
a moment into the world, its glare and uproar seemed 
almost to stun her gentle spirit. She was, almost 
from infancy, devotedly fond of reading ; and sought 
with pec uliar avidity books of sentiment. Her gifted 
preceptress, one of the most amiable and refined of 
women, soon won her entire confidence, and found 
little difiiQulty ^i imparting to her apt pupil all the 
stores of her own superior and extensive accomplish- 
ments. Not a day passed over that did not find Eliza 
Herbert riveted more firmly in the hearts of all who 
came near her, from her doting imcle down to the 
most distant domestic. Every .luxury that wealth 
and power could procure was, of course, always at 
her command; her own innate propriety and just 
taste prompted her to prefer simplicity in all things. 
Flattery of all kinds she abhorred; and forsook t\^e 
liouse of a rich old English ladv. who once told her 
to her face she was a beautm* little angel! In 
short, a more sweet, lovely, ahd amiable being than 
Eliza Herbert never adorned the ranks of humanity. 
The only fear which incessantly haunted those around 
her, and kept Sir in a feverish flutter of appre- 
hension every day of his life, was, that his niece 

L2 
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was, in his own words, ''too good— too beautifiil» 
for this world ;" and that unseen messengers Arom 
above were already flitting around her, ready to 
claim her suddenly for the skies. He has often de* 
scribed to me his feelings on this subject. He 
seemed conscious that he had no riffJU to reckon on 
the continuance of her life; he felt, whenever he 
thought of her, an involuntary apprehension that 
she would, at no distant period, suddenly fade from 
his sight ; he was afraid, he said, to let out the whole 
of his heart's affections on her. Like the orientsd 
merchant, who shudders while freighting ^ one bark 
—one little, fragile bark," with the dazzling stores 
of his immense all, and committing it to the capri- 
cious dominion of wind and waves, — so Sir 

often declared, that at the period I am alludine to 
he experienced cruel misgivings, that if he ^embaAed 
the whole of his souFs loves on little Eliza Herbert, 
they were fated to be shipwrecked. Yet he regarded 
her eveVy day with feelings which soon heightened 
into absolute idolatry. 

His fond anxieties soon suggested to him that so 
delicate and fragile a being as his niece, supposing 
for a moment the existence of any real grounds of 
apt)rehension that her constitution bore an hereditary 
taint, could not be thrown into a directer path for 
her grave than in India; that any latent, lurking 
teiidency to consumption would be quickened and 
developed with fatal rapidity in the burning atmos- 
phere she was then breathing. His mind, once 
thoroughly suiiused with alarms of this sort, could 
not ever afterward be dispossessed of them ; and he 
accordingly determined to relinquish his situation in 
India the instant 4l#should have realized, from one 
quarter or another, sufficient to enable him to return 
to England, and support an establishment suitable 
to his station in society. About five years had 
elapsed since his arrival in India, during which he 
had contrived to save a large portion of his very 
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ample income, when news reached him that a con* 
siderable fortune had fallen to him, from the sudden 
death of a remote relation. The intelligence made 
him comparatively a happy man. He instantly set 
on foot arrangements for returning to England, and 
procuring the immediate appointment of his suc- 
cessor. ^ 
Unknown to his niece, about a year after his arrival 

in India, Sir had confidentially consulted the 

most eminent physician on the spot. In obedience 

to the injunctions of the baronet, Dr. C was in 

the habit of dropping in frequently, as if accidentally, 
to dinner, for the purpose of marking Miss Herbert's 
demeanour, and ascertaining whether there was, so 
to speak, the very faintest adumbration of any con- 
sumptive tendency. But no— his quick and prac- 
tised eye detected no morbid indications; and he 
reiteratedly gladdened the baronet's heart, by as- 
suring him that, in any present evidence to the con- 
traiTi httle Miss Herbert bade as fair for long and 
healthy life as any woman breathing, especidly if 
she soon returned to the more salubrious climate of 

England. Thouffh Dr. C had never spoken 

professionally to ner, Eliza Herbert was too quick 
and shrewd an observer to continue unapprized of 
the object of his frequent visits to her uncle's house. 
She had not failed to notice his searching glances ; 
and knew well that he watched almost every mouth- 
ful of food she eat, and scrutinized all her movements. 
tie had once also ventured to feel her pulse, in a 
half-in-eamest, half-in-joke manner, and put one or 
two questions to the governess about Miss Herbert's 
general habits, which that good, easy, communicative 
creature unfortunately told her inquisitive little pupil. 
Now, there are few things more alarming and irri- 
tating to young people, even if consciously enjoying 
the most robust health, than suddenly to find that they 
have long been, and still are, the objects of anxious 
medical surveillance. They begin naturally to sus* 
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pect that there must be very good reason for ity 
and especially in the case of nervous, irritable tem- 
peraments; their peace of mind is thenceforward 
destroyed by torturing apprehensions that they are 
the doomed victims of some insidious, incurable mal- 
ady. I have often and often known illustrations 
of this. Sir also wa* aware of its iU conse- 
quences, and endeavoured to avert even the shadow 
of a suspicion from his niece^s mind as to the real 

object or Dr. C ^'s visits, by formally introducing 

)iim, from the first, as one of his own intimate friends, 
tie therefore flattered himself that liis niece was pro- 
foundly ignorant of the existence of his anxieties 
concerning her health ; and was not a Uttle startled 
one morning by Miss Herbert's abruptly entering his 
study, and, pale with ill-disguised anidet}^ inquiring 
if there was " any thin^ the matter with her." Was 
she unconsciously ya//tn^ into a decline ? she asked, 
almost in so many words. Her uncle was so con- 
founded by the suddenness of the afliur, that he lost 
his presence of mind, changed colour a little, and, 
with a consciously embarrassed air, assured her that 
it was '* no such thing," — ^*^ quite a mistake — ^a very 
ridiculous one,"—" a childish whim," &c. &c. &c. 
He was so very earnest and energetic in his assu- 
rances that there was no earthly ground for appre- 
hension, and, in short, concealed his alarm so clum- 
sily, that Ills poor niece, though she left him with 
a kiss and a smile, and affected to be satisfied, retired 
to her own room, and from that melancholy moment 
resigned herself to her grave. Of this she herself, 
three years subsequently, in England, assured me. 
She never afterward recovered that gentle buoyancy 
and elasticity of spirits which made her burst upon 
her few friends and acquaintance like a little lively 
sunbeam of cheerfulness and gayety. She felt per^ 
petually haunted by gloomy though vague suspi- 
cions that there was something radically wrong in 
her constitution; that it was from her birth sown 
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With the seeds of death; and that no earthly power 
coiild eradicate them. Though she resigned herself 
to the dominion of such harassing thoughts as these 
whUe alone, and even shed tears abundantly, she 
succeeded in banishing, to a great extent, her uncle's 
disquietude, by assuming even greater gavety of de- 
meanour than before., The baronet tooK occasion 
to mention the little incident above related to Dr. 
0——^; and was excessively agitated to see the 
physician assume a very serious air. 

^ This may be attended with more mischief thai^ 

you are aware of. Sir ," he replied. "I feel it 

my duty to tell you how miserably unfortunate for 
her it is thai Miss Herbert has at last detected your 
restless uneasiness about her health, and the means 
you have taken to watch her constitution. Hence- 
forward she may appear satisfied — but mark her if 
she can forget it. You will find her fall frequently 
into momentary fits of absence and thoughtfulness. 
. She will brood over it,'* continued Dr. C . 

"Why, good God! doctor," replied the baronet, 
^what's the use of frightening one thus? Do you 
think my niece is the first girl who has known that 
her friends are anxious about her health ? If she is 
really, as you tell her, free from disease — ^why, the 
devil!— -can she/ancy herself into a consumption?" 

** No, no. Sir ; but incessant alarm may acce- 
lerate the evil you dread, and predispose her to sink, 
her energies to droop, under the blow — however 
lightly it may at first faJI— -which has been so long 

impending. And besides, Sir j I did not say she 

was free from disease, but only that I had not dis- 
cerned any present symptoms of disease." 

" Oh, stuff, stuff, doctor ! nonsense!" muttered the 
baronet, rising, and pacing the room with excessive 
agitation. "CanU the girl be laughed out of her 
fears ?" 

It maybe easily beheved that Sir spent every 

future moment of his stay in India in an agony of 
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apprehension. His fears exaggerated the slightest 
indication of his niece's temporary indisposition into 
a symptom of consumption ; any thing like a cough " 
from her would send him to a pillow of thorns ; and 
her occasional refusal of food at meal-times was rcf 
ceived with undisguised trepidation on the part of 
her uncle. If he overtook her at a distance, walkinff 
,out with her governess, he would follow unperceivec^ 
and strain his eyesight with endeavouring to detect 
any thing like feebleness in her gait. These inces- 
sant and very natural anxieties about the onty being 
he loved in the world, enhanced by his efforts to 
conceal them, sensibly impaired his own health and 
spirits. He grew fretfid and irritable in his demean- 
our towards every member of his establishment, 
and could not completely fix his thoughts for the 
transaction of Ms important official business. 
• This may be thought an overstrained representa- 
tion of Sir - — 's state of mind respecting his niece; 
but by none except a young, thoughtless, or heartless . 
reader. Let the thousand — ^the million heart-wrung 
parents who have mourned, and are now mourning, 
over their consumptive offspring — ^let thenh I say, 
echo the truth of the sentiments I am expressing. 
Let those whose bitter fate it is to see 

** The bark, so richly freighted with their JoTe," 

gradually sinking, shipwrecked before their very 
eyes, say whether the pen or tongue of man can fur- 
nish adequate words to give expression to their an- 
guished feelings ! 

• Eighteen years of age, witjiin a trifle, was Miss 
Herbert when she again set foot on her native land, 
and the eyes and heart of her idolizing uncle leaped 
for joy to isee her augmented health and loveliness, 
whicb he fondly flattered himself might now be 
destined to 



'' Grow with her growth, and strengthen with her strength." 
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' The voyage, though long and monotonous a» 
ususd) with its fresh breezy balminess, had given an 
impetus to her animated spirits; and as her slight 
figure stepped down the side of the gloomy colossal 
Indiaman which had brought her across the seas, 
her blue eye was bright as that of a seraph; her 
beauteous cheeks glowed with a soft and rich crim- 
son, and there was a lightness, ease, and elasticity 
in her movements, as she tripped the short dis- 
tance between the vessel and the carriage which 
was in waiting to convey them to town, that filled 
her doting uncle with feelings of almost phrensied 
Joy. 

'*6od Almighty bless thee, my darling! Bless 
thee— bless thee for ever, my pride ! my jewel ! — 
Long and happy be thy life in merry England!*' 
sobl^d the baronet, foldmg her almost convulsively 
in his arms as soon as they were seated in the car^ 
riage, and giving her the first kiss of welcome to 
her native shores. The second dav after they were 
^stablishetl at one of the hotels, while Miss Herbert 
and her governess were riding ^e round of fashion- 
able shopping. Sir ^— drove alone to the late Dr. 
BaiUie. In a long interview {they were personal 
friends) he communicated all his distressing appre- 
hensions about his niece's state of health, imploring 
him to say whether he had any real cause Ql alarm 
whatever, immediate or prospective ; and what course 
and plan of life he would recommend for the future. 
Dr. BailUe, after many and minute inquiries, con- 
tented himself with saying, that he saw no grounds 
for present apprehensions. ** It certainly did somcr 
times happen, that a deUcate daughter of a consump- 
tive parent inherited her mother's tendencies to dis- 
ease," he said. "And as for her future life and 
habits, there was not the slightest occasion for medi- 
cine of any kind ; she must live almost entirely in 
the country, take plenty of fresh dry air and exercise 
jspecially eschew late hours and company ;" and 
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he hinted, finally, the advantages, and almost the 
necessity, of an early matrimonial engagement. 

It need hardly be said that Sir resolved most 

religiously to follow this advice to the letter. 

" I'll come and dine with you in Dover-street, at 
seven to-day," said Dr. Baillie, ** and make my own 
observations." 

" Thank you, doctor — ^but — but we dine out to- 
day," muttered the baronet, rather faintly, adding, 
inwardly, "no, no! — no more medical esptanoffe'^ 
no, no !" 

Sir purchased a very beautiful mansion, which 

then happened to be for sale, situated within ten or 
twelve miles of London ; and thither he removed as 
soon as ever the preliminary arrangements could be 
completed. 

The shrine and its divinity were worthy of each 

other. " Hall was one of the most charming, 

picturesque residences in the county. It was a fine, 
antique, semi-Grothic structure, almost obscured from 
sight in the profound glpom of forest shade. The 
delicious velvet greensward, spread immediately in 
front of the house, seemed formed for the gentle foot- 
steps of Miss Herbert. When you went there, if 
you looked carefully about, you might discover a 
little white tuft glistening on some part or^ther'of 
the "smooth, soft-shaven lawn:" it was her pet 
lamb, cropping the crisp «and rich herbage. Little 
thing ! it would scarce submit to be fondled by any 
hand but that of its innocent indulgent mistress. 
She also might occasionally be seen there, wander- 
ing thoughtfully along, with a book in her hand — 
Tasso, probably, or Dante — and her loose light hair 
straying from beneath a gipsy bonnet, commingling 
in pleasant contact with a safiron-coloured riband. 
Her uncle would sit for an hour together, at a comer 
of his study-window, overlooking the lawn, »id 
never remove his eyes from the figure of his fair 
niece. 
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Miss Herbert was now talked of every \i^ere in 
the neighbourhood as the pride of the place — ^the 
star of the county. She budded forth almost visibly ; 
and though her exquisite form was developing daily, 
till her matured womanly proportions seemed to 
have been cast in the mould of the Venus de Medici, 
though on a scale of more slendemess and delicacy, 
it was, nevertheless, outstripped by the precocious 
expanding of her intellect* The sympathies of her 
soul were attuned to the deepest and most reidned 
sentiment. She was passionately fond of poetry, 
and never wandered without the sphere of what was 
first-rate. Dante and Milton were her constant com- 
panions by day and night ; and it was a treat to hear 
the mellifluous cadences of the former uttered by 
the soft and rich voice of Miss Herbert. She could 
not more satisfactorily evidence her profound appre- 
ciation of the true spirit of poetry than by her almost 
idolatrous admiration of the kindred genius of Handel 
and Mozart. She was scarcely ever known to play 
any other music than theirs; she would listen to 
none but the ^ mighty voices of those dim spirits." 
And then she was the most amiable and charitable 
creature that sure ever trod the earth ! How many 
colds,— slight, to be sure, and evanescent, — ^had she 
caught, and how many rebukes from the alarmed 
fon£fiess of her uncle had she suffered in conse- 
quence, through her frequent visits, in all weathers, 
to the cottages of the poor and sick !— " You are de- 
scribing an ideal being, and investing it with all the 
graces and virtues— one that never really existed," 
perhaps exclaims one of my readers. There are not 
a few now living who could answer for the truth of 
my poor and faint description with anguish and re- 
gret. Frequently, on seeing such instances of pre- 
cocious developement of the powers of both mind 
and body, the curt and correct e3q)ression of Quin- 
tilian has occurred to my mind with painful force— 
*' Quod observatum fere est, celehus occidere /esti-' 

M 
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natam maiunUUem ;** aptly rendered by the English 
proverb, ** Soon ripe, soon rotten." 
The latter part of Dr. Baillie's advice was anX' 

iously kept in view by Sir ; and soon after Miss 

Herbert had comi^eted her twentieth year, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing her encourage the atten^ 
tions of a Captain ^ the third son of a neigh- 
bouring nobleman. He was a remarkably fine and 
handsome young man, of a very superior spirit, and 
fully capable of appreciating the value of her whose 

hand he sought. Sir was delighted almost to 

ecstasy when he eictracted from the trembling, blush- 
ing girl a confession that Captain 's company 

was any thing but disagreeable to her. The young 
military hero was, of coilrse, soon recognised as her 
suitor; and a handsome couple, people said, they 
would make. Miss Herbert's health seemed more 
robust, and her spirits more buoyiint than ever. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, when she was 
daily riding in an open carriage, or on horseback, 
over a fine, breezy, champaign country, by the side 
of the gay, handsome fascinating Captain —1 

The baronet was sitting one moming^ in his study, 
having the day before returned from a month^s visit 
to some friends in Ireland, and engag^ed with some 
important letters from India, when Miss B— -r, his 
niece's governess, sent a message requesting to speak 
in private with him. When she entered, her embar- 
rassed and somewhat flurried manner not a little 
surprised Sir . 

« How is Eliza 1— How is Eliza, Miss B 1" he 

inquired hastily, laying aside his readings-glasses. 
•^ Very well," sne replied, "very ;'* and after a little 
fencing about the necessity of making allowance for 
the exaggeration of alarm and anxiety, she proceeded 
to inform him, that Miss Herbert had latterly passed 

• De Inst. Drat. lib. vf. In proenuo. 
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restless nights; that her sleep was not unfrequently 
broken by a cough — a sort of faint chwckyard^congnf 
she, said, it seemed — which had not been noticed for 
spme time, till it was accompanied by othei; S3rmp* 

toms "Gracious God! madam, now was tins 

not told me before % "Why — ^why did you not write 
to me in Ireland about it?" inquired Sir -^, with 
excessive trepidation. He could scarcely sit in his 
chair, and grew very pale ; while Miss B— — , herself 
equally agitated, went on to mention profuse night- 
sweats, a disinclination for food, exhaustion frokn 
the slightest exercise, a feverisluiess every evening, 
and a faint hectic flush — 

^^Oh^. plague-spot P^ groaned the baronet, almost 
choked, lettmg fall his reading-glasses. He tottered 
towards the bell, and the valet was directed to order 
the carriage for town immediately. " What — what 

gossible excuse can I devise for bringing Dr. Baillie 
ere?" said he to the governess, as he was drawing 
on his gloves. " Well, well. 111 leave it to you ; do 
what you can. For God's sake, madam, prepare her 
to see him somehow or another, for the doctor and 
I shall certainly be here together this evening. Oh ! 
— ^say^Fm called up to town on sudden business, and 
thought I might as well bring him on with me, as he 
is visiting a patient in the neighbourhood. Oh, any 
thing, mad^ni* any thing!" He hardly knew what 
he was saying. 

Dr. BaiUie, however, could not come, being him- 
self at Brighton an invalid, and the baronet was 
therefore pleased, though with ill-disguised chagrin, 
to summon me to supply his place. On my way 
down, he put me in possession of most of the facts 
above narrated. He implored me, in tenderness to 
his agitated feelings, to summon all the tact I had 
ever acquired, and alarm the object of my visit as 
little as possible. I was especially to guard against 
appearing to know too much ; I was to beat about 
the bush — ^to extract her S3rmptoms gradually, &c. 
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4m;. I never saw the fondest, the most doting father 
or mother more agitated about an only child than 

was Sir about his niece. He protested that he 

could not survive her death ; that she was the only 
prop and pride of his declining years, and that he 
must fall if he lost her ; and made use of many simi- 
lar expressions. It was in vain that I besought him 
not to allow himself to be carried so much away 
with his fears. He must let me see her, and have 
an opportunity of judging whether there were any 
real cause of alarm, I said ; and he might rely on 
my honour ai^ a gentleman, that I would be frank 
and candid with nim to the very utmost— I would 
tell him the worst. I reminded him of the possibil- 
ity that the symptoms he mentioned might not reaUy 
exist ; that they might have been seen by Miss B— — 
through the distorting and magnifying medium of 
apprehension ; and that, even if they did really exist 
— why, that — ^that — ^they were not always the pre- 
cursors of consumption, I stammered, against my 
own convictions. It is impossible to describe the 
emotions excited in the baronet by my simple utter- 
ing the word "consumption." He said it stabbed 
him through the heart ! 

On arriving at Hall, the baronet and I in- 
stantly repaired to the drawing-room, where Miss 
Herbert and her governess were sitting at tea. The 
pensive sunlight of September shone through the 
Gothio window near which they were sitting. Miss 
Herbert .was dressed in white, and looked really 
dazzlingly beautiful; but the first transient glance 
warned me that the worst might be apprehended. 1 
had that very morning been at the bedside of a dying 
young lady, a martyr to that very disease, which 
commenced by investing its victim with a tenfold 
splendour of personal beauty, to be compensated for 
by sudden and rapid decay! Miss Herbert's eyes 
wete lustrous as diamonds ; and the complexion of 
her cheeks, pure and fair as that of the Uly, was sur- 
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mounted with an intense, circumscribed, crimson 
flush — alas, alas ! the very "plague-spot" of hectic— 
of consumption. She saluted me silently, and her 
ey«s glanced hurriedly from me to" her uncle, and 
from him again to me. His disordered air defied 
disguise. 

She was evidently apprized of my coming, as well 
as of the occasion of my visit. Inaeed, there was a 
visible embarrassment about all four of us, which I 
felt 1 w^ expected to dissipate by introducing indif- 
ferent toj^cs of conversation. This I attempted, 
but with little success. Miss Herbert's tea was be- 
fore her, on a little ebony stand, untouched ; and it 
was evidently a violent effort only that enabled her 
to continue in the room. She looked repeatedly at 
Miss B , as though she wished to be gone. After 
about half an hour's time, I alluded complimentarily 
to what I had heard of her performance on the piano; 
she smiled coldly and rather contemptuously, as 
though she saw the part I was playing. Nothing 
daunted, however, I begged her to favour me with 
one of Haydif s sonatas ; and she went immediately 
to the piano, and played wh^t I asked — I need hardly 
say, very exquisitely. Her uncle then withdrew, 
for the alleged purpose of answering a letter, as had 
been arranged between us ; and I was then left akuie 
with the two ladies. 1 need not fatigue the reader 
with a minute description of all that passed. I in- 
troduced the object of my visit as casually and gently 
as I could, and succeeded niore easily than I had 
anticipated in quieting her alarms. The answers 
she gave to my questions amply corroborated the 
truth of the account given by Miss B-— - to the 
baronet. . Her feverish accelerated pulse, also, told 
of the hot blighting breathings of the destroying 
angel, who was already hovering close around his 
victim ! I was compelled to smile with an assumed 
air of gayety and nonchalance^ while listening to the 
poor girl's unconscious disclosures of various little 

M2 
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iwatters, which amounted to infallible evidence that 
^e was already beyond the reach of medicine. I 
bade her adieu, complimenting her oh her charming 
looks, and expressing my delight at finding so little 
occasion for my professional services ! She looked 
at me with a half-incredulous, half-confiding eye, 
and with much girlish simplicity and frankness put 
her hand into mine, thanking me for dispersing her 
fears, and begging me to do the same for her uncle. 
I afterward learned, that as soon as I left the room, 
she burst into a flood of tears, and sighed and sobbed 
all the rest of the evening. 

With Sir 1 felt it my duty to be candid. Why 

should I conceal the worst from him, when I felt as 
certain as I was of my own existence that his beau- 
tiful niece was already beginning to wither away 
from before his eyes? Convinced that "hope de- 
ferred maketh sick the heart,'* I have always Insuch 
cases warned the patient's friends, long beforehand, 
of the inevitable fate awaiting the object of their 
anxious hopes and fears, in order that resignation 
might gradually steal thoroughly into their broken 
hearts. — To return. I was conducted to the baro- 
net's study, where he was standing with his hat 
and gloves on, ready to accompany me as far as the 
high road, in order that I might wait the arrival of a 
London coach. I told him, in short, that I feared I 
had seen and heard too much to allow a doubt that 
his niece's present symptoms were those of the com- 
mencing stage of pulmonary consumption ; and that 
though medicine and change of climate might possi* 
bly avert the evil day for a time, it was my melan- 
choly duty to assure him that no earthly power 
could save her. 

"Merciful God!" he gasped, loosing his arm from 
mine, and leaning against the park gate, at which 
we had arrived. I implored him io be calm. He 
continued speechless for some time, with his hands 
clasped. 
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** Oh, doctor, doctor !" he exclaimed, as if a gleam 
of hope had suddenly flashed across his mind, "we've 
forgot to tell you a ihost material tlung, "which per- 
haps will alter the whx)le case — oh, how could we 
have forgotten it!" he continued, growing heated 
with the thought; "my niece eats very heartily — 
nay, more heartily than any of us, and seems to 
rehsh her food more.** Alas ! I was obliged, as I 
have hundreds of times before been oblige^to dash 
the cup from his lips, by assuring him that an almost 
ravenous appetite was as invariably a forenindaer of 
consumption as the pilot-fish of the shark ! 

** Oh, great God, what Will become of me ! What 
shall I do T", he exclaimed, almost frantic, and wring- 
ing liis hands in despair. He had lost every vestige 
of self-control. " Then my s\^et angel mui^ dib ! 
Damning thought ! Oh, let me die too ! I cannot, 
I will not survive her! — Doctor, doctor, you must 
give up your London practice, and come and Jive in 
my house — ^you must ! By G — , I'll fling my whole 
fortune at your feet ! Only save her, and you and 
yours shall wallow in wealth, if I go back to India 
to procure it ! — Oh, whither — ^whither shall I go virith 
my darling? To Italy — France? — ^My God! what 
t^all I do when she is gone for ever P he exclaimed, 
like one distracted. 1 entreated Wm to recollect 
himself, and endeavour to regain his self-possession 
before returning to the presence of his niece. He 
started. "Oh, mockery, doctor, mockery 1 How 
can I ever look on the dear girl again ? She is no 
longer mine ; she is in her grave — she is !" 

Remonstrance arid expostulation, 1 saw, were ut- 
terly useless, and worse, for they served only to irri- 
tate. The coach shortly afterward drew up ; and, 

wringing my hands, Sir extorted a promise that 

I Would see his niece tho next day, and bring Dr. 
Baillie with me, if he should have returned to town. 
I was as good as my word, except that Dr. Baillie 
could not accompany me, being still at Brighton, 
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My second interview with Miss Herbert was longv 
and painfully interesting. She and I were alone. 
She wept bitterly, and recounted the incident before 
mentioned which occurred in JLndia, and occasioned 
her first serious alarm. She felt convinced, she told 
me, that her case was hopeless ; she flaw, too, that 
her uncle possessed a similar conviction, and sobbed 
agonizingly when she alluded to his altered looks* 
She had felt a presentiment, she said, for some 
months past, which,' however, she had never men- 
tioned till then, that her days were numbered; and 
attributed, too- truhr, her accelerated illness to the 
noxious clime of India, ^he descrifcied her sensa- 
tions to be that of a constant void within, as if there 
were a something wanting — an unnatural hollowness 
— a dull, deep aching in the left side — a frequent in- 
clination to relieve herself by spitting, which, when 
she did, alas I alas ! she observed more than once to 
be streaked with blood. 

*• How long do you think I hav^ to live, doctor r* 
she inquired, faintly. 

^ Oh, my dear madam, do not, for heaven's sa)ce, 
ask such useless questions! How can I possibly 
presume to answer them, giving you credit for a 
spark of common sense ?** She grew very pale, and 
wiped her forehead. 

**Is it likely that I shall have to endure much 
painV she asked, with increasing trepidation. I 
could reply only, that 1 hoped not — that there was 
no ground for immediate apprehension; and I fal- 
tered, that possibly a milder climate and the skill of 
medicine might yet carry her through. The poor 
girl shook her head hopelessly, and trembled vio- 
lently from head to foot. 

"Oh, poor uncle! — ^Poor,'poor Edw ." She 

faltered, and fell fainting into my arms ; for the latter 

allusion to Captain had completely overcome 

her. Holding her senseless, sylphhke figure in my 
arms, I hurried to the bell, and was immediately 
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joined by Sir ^ the governess, and one or two 

female attendants. I saw the baronet was begin- 
ning to behave like a madman, by the increasing 
boisterousness of his manner, and the occasional 
glare of wiidness that shot from his eye. With the 
utmost difficulty I succeeded in forcing him from the 
room, and keeping him out till Miss Herbert had re- 
covered. 

"Oh, doctot, doctor!" he muttered hoarsely, after 
staggering to a seat, ^ this is worse than death. I 
pray God to take her and me, too, -and put an end to 
our misery !" 

I expostulated with him rather sternly, and repre- 
sented to him the absurdity and impiousness of his 
wish. 

« D — n — ^n !" he thundered, starting from his chair, 
and stamping furiously to and fro across the room. 

** What the do you mean by snivelling in that 

way, doctor! . Can I see my darling dying — ^abso- 
lutely dying by inches — ^before my very ey«s, and 
yet be cool and unconcerned? I did not expect 
«uch conduct from you, doctor ;" — ^he burst into tears. 
*'0h! I'm going mad!--rm going mad!" and he 
sunk again into his seat. From one or two eflbrts 
he made to gulp down again, as it were, the emo- 
tions which were swelling and dilating his whole 
frame, I seriously apprehended either that he would 
fall into a fit or go absolutely raving mad. Happily, 
however, I was mistaken. His fearful Excitement 
gradually subsided. He was a man of remarkably 
strong and ardent feelings, which he had never been 
accustomed to control even in the moments of their 
most violent manifestations; and on the present 
occasion, the maddening thought that the object of 
his long, intense, and idolizing love and piide was 
about to be lost to him irretrievably — ^for ever — ^was 
sufficient to overturn his shaken intellects. I pre- 
vailed upon him to continue where he was till I re- 
turned from his niece, for I was summoned to her 
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chamber. I found her lying on the bed, only par- 
tially undressed. Her. beautiful auburn hair hung 
disordered over her neck and shoulders, partially 
concealing her lovely marble-hued features. Her 
left hand covered her eyes, and her riffht clasped a 
little locket, suspended round her neck by a plain 

black riband, containing a Uttle of Captatn ^'s 

hair. Miss B , her governess, her maid, and the 

housekeeper, with tears and sobs, were engaged in 
rendering various little services to their unfortunate 
young mistress j and my heart ached to think of the 
littie — ^the nothing — I could do for her. 

Two G^ys afterward. Dr. Baillie, another physi- 
cian, and myself went down to see Miss Herbert; 

for a note from Miss B informed me that her 

ward had suffered severely from the agitation expe- 
rienced at the last visit I had paid her, and was in a 
low nervous fever. The consumptive symptoms, 
also, were beginning to gleam through the haze of 
accidental indisposition with fearful distinctness. 
Dr. Bailhe simply assured the baronet that my pre- 
dictions were but too likely to be verified ; and that 
the only chance of averting the worst form of con- 
sumption (a galloping one) would be an instant 
removal to ItSy, that the fall of the year and the 
winter season might be spent in a more genial and 
fostering climate. We, at the same time, frankly 
assm-ed Sir — ^, who listened with a sullen, despair- 
ing apathy of manner, that the utmost he had to ex- 
pect from a visit to Italy was the faintest chance of 
a temporary suspension of the fate which hovered 
over his niece. In a few weeks, accordingly, they 
were all settled at Naples. 

But what have I to say, all this time, the reader 
is possibly asking, about the individual who was 
singled out by fate for the first and heaviest stroke 
inflicted by Miss Herbert's approaching dissolution? 
* Where was the lover? Where was Captain -«-— | 
I baye avoided allusions to him hitherto, because hia 
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distress and agitation transcended all my powers of 
description. He loved Miss Herbert with all the 
passionate romantic fervour of a first attachment; 
and the reader must ask his own heart what were 

the feelings by which that of Captain was 

lacerated. 

I shall content myself with recording one little 

incident which occurred before the family of Sir 

left for Italy. I was retiring one night to rest, about 
twdve o'clock, when the startling summons of the 
night^bell brought me again down-stairs, accompa- 
nied by a servant. Thrice the bell rung with impa- 
tient violence before the door could possibly be 
opened, and I heard the steps of some vehicle let 
down hastily. 

** Is Dr. at home ?" in<}uired a groom, and bc- 

mg answered in the affirmative, in a second or two 
a gentleman leaped from the chariot standing at the 
door, and hurried into the room whither I had retired 
to await him. He was in a sort of half-mUitary trav- 
elling dress. His face was pale, his eye sunk, his 
air disordered, and his voice thick and flurried. It 

was Captain , who had been absent on a 

shooting excursion in Scotland, and who had not 
received intelligence of the alarming s3rmptoms diet- 
cl66ed by Miss Herbert till within four days of that 
which fomid him at my house, on the present occa- 
sion, come to ascertain from me the reality of the 
melancholy appretiensions so suddenly entertained 
by Sir • and the other members of both families. 

"Good God! is there no hope, doctor?" he in- 
quired, faintly, after swallowing a glass of wiue» 
which, seeing his exhaustion and agitation, I had 
sent for* I endeavoured to evade giving a direct 
answer — ^attempted to divert his thoughts towards 
the projected trip to the continent — dflated on the. 
soothing, balmy climate she would have to breathe 
— ^it haa done wonders for others, &c. &c. ; and, in 
a word, exhausted the stock of inefficient subterfuges 
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and palliatives to which all professional men are on 
•uch occasions conipelled to resort. Captain — 
listened to me silentlyt while his eye was fixed on 
me with a vacant unobserving stare. His utter 
wretchedness touched me to the soul ; and yet what 
consolation had I to offer him I After several pro- 
found sighs, he exclaimed, in a ftmried tone, '^ I see 
how it is. Her fate is fixed, and so is mine ! Would 
Co God — ^would to God I had never seen or known 
Miss Herbert ! — WhcU will become of us !" He rose 
to go. "Doctor, forgive me for troubling you so 
late, but really I can rest nowhere ! I must go back 

to Hall." I shook hands with him, and in a 

few moments the chariot dashed off. 
Really I can scarcely conceive of a more dreadful 

state of mind than that of Captain ^ or of any 

one whose '♦heart is in the right place," to use a 
homely but apt expression, vmen placed in such 
wretched circumstances as those above related. To 
see the death-warrant sealed of her a man-s soid 
dotes on — who is the idolized object of his holiest^ 
fondest, and possibly first affections ! — yes, to see 
her bright and beautiful form suddenly snatched 
down into ** utter darkness" by the cold, relentless 
grasp of our common foe — ^the •* desire of our eyes 
taken away as %vith a stroke" — may well wither 
on^ ! That man's soul which would not be palsied, 
prostrated by such a stroke as this is worthless, 
and worse — it is a foul libel oA hiif kind. He cannot 
love a woman as she should and must he loved. 
Why am I so vehement in expressing my feelings 
on this subject ? Because in the course of my pro- 
fessional intercourse my sou] has been often sick- 
ened with listening to the expression of opposite 
sentiments. I'he poor and pitiful phUosopky — ^that 
the word should ever have been so prostituted!— 
which is now sneaking in among us, fostered by 
foohsh ears, and men with hollow hearts and barren 
brains, for the purpose of weeding out from the soul's 
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garden its richest and choicest flowersy sympathy 
and sentiment — this pltilosophy may possibly prompt 
Bome reader to sneer over the agonies I have been 
attempting to describe; but, oh, reader,, do you 
eschew it — ^trample on it — trample on it whenever, 
wherever you find it, for the reptile, though very 
little, is very venomous. 

i Captain ^'s re^mentwas ordered to Ireland; 

and as he found it impossible to accompany it, he 
sold out, and presently followed the heart-broken 
baronet and his niece to Italy. The delicious cli- 
mate sufficed to kindle and foster for a while that 
deceitful ^M/o^tm9, hope, which always flits before 
in the gloomy horizon of consumptive patients, and 
leads them and their friends on — and on— and on— 
tin it suddenly sinks quivering into their grave !-^ 
They staid at Naples till the month of July. Miss 
Herbert was sinking, and that with fearfully accele- 
rated rapidity. Sir ^'s health was much impaired 

with incessant anxiety and watching ; and Captain 

had been several times on the very borders 

of madness. His love for the dear bein? who could 
never be his increased ten thousand fold when he 
found it jiopeless ! — ^Is it not. always so t 

Aware that her days were numbered. Miss Herbert 
anxiously importuned her uncle to return to England. 
She wished, she said, to breathe her last in her native 

isle, among the green pastures and hills of shire, 

and to be buried with her father and mother. Sir 

listened to the utterance of these sentiments 

with a breaking heart He could see no reason for 
Infusing a compliance with her request ; and accords 
ingly the latter end of August beheld the unhappy 
family once more at Hall. 

I once saw a very beautiful lily, of rather more 
than ordinary stateliness, whose stem had been 
snapped by the storm over-night; and on entering 
my garden in the morning, alas, alas ! there lay Uje 
pride of all chaste flowers, pallid and prostrate on 

N 
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the very bed where it had a short while befove 
bloomed so sweetly ! This Httle circumstance was 
forcibly recalled to my recollection on seeing Miss 
Herbert for the first time after her return from the 
continent. It was in the spacious drawing-room at 
Hall, where I had before seen her in the eve- 
ning; and she was reclining on an ottoman, which 
had been drawn towards the large fretted Gothio 
window formerly mentioned. I stole towards it 
with noiseless footsteps, for the hushing, cautioning 
movements of those present warned me that Miss 
Herbert was asleep. I stood and ^zed in silence 
for some moments on the lovely unfortunate, almost 
afraid to disturb her even by breathing. She w^s 
.wasted almost to a shadow, — ^attenuated to nearly 
ethereal delicacy and transparency. She was diessed 
in a i^ain white muslin gown, and lying on an Indian 
jihawl, in which she had been enveloped for the pur- 
pose of being brought down from her bedchamber. 
Her small foot and ankle were concealed beneath 
white silk stockings and satin slippers, through 
which it might be seen how they were shrunk from 
the full dimensions of healtli. They seemed, indeed, 
rather the exquisite chiselling of Canova, the repre- 
sentation of recumbent beauty, than flesh and blood, 
and scarcely capable of sustaining even thcs slight 
pressure of Miss Herbert's- wasted frame. The arms 
and hands were enveloped in long white gloves, 
which fitted very loosely ; and her waist, encircled 
by a Iproad violet-coloured riband, was rather that 
of a young girl of twelve or thirteen than a fuU- 
grown woman. But it was her countenance— her 
83rmmetrical features, sunk, faded, and damp with 
death-dews, and her auburn hair falling in rich, mat- 
ted, careless clusters down each side of her alabaster 
temples and neck — it was all this which suggested 
the bitterest thoughts of blighted beauty, almost 
breaking the heart of the beholder. Perfectly mo- 
tionless and statuelike lay that fair creature, breathr 
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ing 80 imperceptibly that a rose-leaf might have 
«lept on her lips unfluttered. On an easy-chair, 
drawn towards the head of the ottoman, sat her 
uncle, Sir , holding a white cambric handker- 
chief in his hand, with which he from time to time 
wiped off the dews which started out incessantly on 
his itiece's pallid forehead. It was affecting to see 
his hair changed to a dull iron-gray hue ; whereasy 
before he had left for the continent, it was jet-black. 
His sallow and worn features bore the traces ^ 
recent tears. 

And where nofw is the lover? Where is Captain 
- — 1 again inquires the reader. He was then at 
Milan, raving beneath the tortures and delirium of a 
brain-fever, which flung him on his sick-bed only the 

day before Sir ^'s family set out for England. 

Miss Herbert had not been told of the circumstance 
till she arrived at home ; and those who conununi- 
cated the intelligence will never undertake such a 
duty again ! 

After some time, in which we around had main- 
tained perfect silence. Miss Herbert gently opened 
her eyes; and seeing me sitting opposite her uncle, 
by her side, gave me her hand, and with a faint 
smile, whispered some words of welcome which I 
could not distinguish. 

" Am I much altered, doctor, since you saw me 
lastl" she presently inquired, in a more audible tone. 
I said I legretted to see her so feeble and emaciated. 

" And does not my poor uncle also look very ill ?" 
inquired the poor girl, eying him with a look of sor- 
rowful fondness. She ifeebly extended her arms, as 
if for the purpose of putting them round his neck, 
and he seized and kissed them with such fervour, < 
that she burst into tears. ^^ Your kindness is killing 
me ; oh, don't, don't !" she murmured. He was so 
overpowered with his emotions, that he abruptly 
rose and left the room. I then made many minute 
inquiries about the state of her health. I could 
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liardly detect any pulsation at the wrist, though the 
blue veins and almost the arteries, 1 fancied, might 
be seen meandering beneath the transparent skin. 
• • * My feelings will not allow me, nor would my 
space, to describe every interview I had with her. 
8iie sunk very rapidly. She exhibited all those 
sudden deceitful radlyings which invariably agonize 
consumptive patients and their friends with fruitless 
hopes of recovery. Oh, how they are clung to ! how 
hard to persuade their fond hearts to relinquish them ! 
with what despairing obstinacy will they persist in 
*• hoping against hope !*' I recollect one evening, in 
particular, that her shattered energies were so un- 
accountably revived and collected — ^her eye grew so 
full and bright — her cheeks were suffused with so 
rich a vermilion — ^her voice soft and sweet as ever, 
and her spirits so exhilarated— that even / was stag- 
gered for a moment ; and poor Sir got so ex- 

<iited, that he said to me in a sort of ecstasy, as he 
accompanied me to my carriage, "Ah, doctor, a 
phoeniXf doctor! a phGsnix. She's rising from her 
ashes — ^ah! ha! Shell cheat you for once — darling!'* 
and he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, for they 
were overflowing. 

" Doctor, you're fond of music, I believe ; you will 
not have any objection to listen to a little now, will 
you ? I'm exactly in the mood for it, and it's almost 
the only enjoyment I have left, and Miss B-^ — plays 
enchantingly. Go, love, please, and play a mass 
from Mozart — ^the one we listened to last night," 
aaid Miss Herbert, on one occasion, about a week 

after the interview last mentioned. Miss B , who 

was in tears, immediately rose, and took her seat at 
the piano. She played with exquisite taste and skill. 
I held one of my sweet patient's hands in mine, as 
she lay on the sofa, with her face tumed towards 
the window, through which the retiring sunlight was 
streaming in tender radiance on her wasted features, 
after tinting the amber-hued groves which were 
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irisible through the window, I need not attempt to 
diaracterize the melting music which Miss B— - 
was pouring' from the piano. I have often thought 
that there is a sort of spiritual, uneanMy character 
about some of the masses of Mozart, which draws 
out the greatest sympathies of one's nature, striking 
the deepest and most hidden chords of the human 
heart* On the present occasion, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed — ^the time — the 
place — the dying angel whose hand was clasped in 
mine — disposed me to a more intense appreciation 
of Mozart's music than I had ever known before. 
The soft, soothing, solemn, swelling cadences un- 
dulated one after another into my full heart, till they 
forced the tears to gush from my eyes. I was utterly 
overcome. Oh, that languishing, heart-breaking 
music I can never forget ! the form of Eliza Herbert 
flits before me to this. day when 1 hear it spoken of. 
I will not. listen to any one play it now ; though I 

have often wept since on hearmg it from Miss B ^ 

to whom Miss Herbert bequeathed her piano. — To 
return. My tears flowed fast; and I perceived also' 
the crystal drops oozing through the closed eyelids 
of Miss Herbert. ^ Heart-breaking music, is it not, 
doctor?" she murmured. I could make her no reply. 
I felt at that moment as. if I could have laid down 

my life for hjer. Ailer a long pause, Miss B 

continuing all the while playing. Miss Herbert sobbed, 
^ Oh, how I should like to be buried while the organ 
is playing this music ! And he — he was fond of it, 
too !" she. continued, with a long, shuddering sigh. 
It was echoed, to my surprise, but in a profounder 
tone, from that quarter of the room where the grand- 
piano was placed. It could not have been from Miss 

B , I felt sure ; and looking towards her, I beheld 

the dim outline of Sir ^'s figure leaninff against 

the piano, with his face buried in his white handker- 
chief. He had stolen into the room unperceived — 
for he had left it half an hour before, in a fit of sudden 

N3 
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agitation—and after continmng abont five minnteSy 
was compelled by his feelings again to retire. His 
sigh and the noise he made in withdrawing had been 
heard by Miss Herbert. 

f* Doctor — doctor,** she stammered faintly, turning 
as white as ashes, " who— who is that ? what was 
iti— Oh, dear — ^it can never be — ^no — ^no — ^it can- 
not" — and she suddenly fainted. She continued so 
long insensible that I began to fear it was all over* 
Grs^ually, however, she recovered, and was carried 
up to bed, which she did not leave again for a week* 

I mentioned, I think, in a^ former part of this nar- 
rative. Miss Herbert's partiality for poetry, and that 
her readings were confined to that which was of the 
highest order. While sitting by her bedside, I bave 
heard her utter often very beautiful thoughts, sug^ 
gested by the bitterness of her own premature fate. 
All — all are treasured in my heart ! 

I have not attempted to describe her feelings with 
reference to Captain — , simply because I cannot 
do them justice, without, perhaps, incurring the 
reader's suspicions that I am slipping into the char- 
acter of the novelist. She did not know that Cap- 
tain continued yet at death's door at Milan, 

fO£ we felt bound to spare her feelings. We fabri- 
cated a story that he had been summoned into EgypU 
to inquire after the fate of a brother who had travelled 
thither, and whose fate, we said, was doubtful. Poor 
girl ! she believed us at last, and seemed rather in- 
clined to accuse him of unkindness for allowing amy 
thing to withdraw him from her side. She never, 
however, said any ^hing direcjly of this kind. It is 

hardly necessary to say that Captain never 

knew of the fiction. I have never, to this day, en- 
tirely forgiven mjrself for the part I took in it. 

I found her one morning within a few dajrs of her 
death wretchedly exhausted both in mind and body* 
fittke had passed, as usualt i restless nighty^insoothed 
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even by the laudanum, which had been administered 
to her m much larger quantities than her medical 
attendants had authorized. It had stupified» without 
at the same time composing and cahning her. Poor 
•^poor girl ! almost the last remains of her beauty 
had disappeared. There was a fearful hoUowness 
in her on^ lovely and blooming cheeks; and her 
eyes — ^those bright orbs which had a short while 
ago dazzled and delighted all they shone upon — ^were 
now sunk — quenched — and surrounded by dark 
halos! She lay with her head buried deep in the 
pillow, her hair folded back, matted with perspira- 
tions. Her hands — ^but I cannot attempt to describe 

her appearance any further. Sir : sat by her 

bedside, as he had sat all through her illness, and 
was utterly worn out. I occupied the chair allotted 

to Miss B ^ who had just retired to bed, having 

been up all night. After a long silence. Miss Her- 
bert asked very faintly for some tea, which was pre- 
sently brought her, and dropped into her moiith by 
spponfuls. Soon after she revived a little, and spoke 
to me, but in so low a whisper that I had great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing her words. The exertion of 
utterance, also, was attendied with so much evident 
pain, that I would rather she had continued silent. 

" Laudanum — laudanum— laudanum, doctor ! They 
don't give me enough of laudanum \^ she muttered. 
We made her no reply. Presently she began mur- 
muring at intervals somewhat in this strain : '* Ahr^ 
among the pyramids — ^looking at them — sketching 
— ascending them, perhaps — oh ! what if they should 
fall and crush him? Has he found his brother? 
On his way— home-^ea — ships — ship." Still we 
did not interrupt her, for her manner indicated only 
a dim, dreamy sort of half-consciousness. About 
an hour afterward (why did I linger there, it may be 
asked, when I could do nothing for her, and could 
in spare the time ? 1 know not — ^I could not leave) 
«be again commenced« in a iow» moaning, waodev* 
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ing tone : ** Uncle ! what do you think ! Chatterton 
— ^poor, melancholy Chatterton, sat by my side all 

night long — ^in that chair where Dr. is sitting. 

He died of a broken heart — or of my disease— didn*t 
he? — ^Wan — ^wan — sad— cold — ^ghostly — ^but so like 
a poet! — Oh, how he talked — no one earthly like 
him ! — ^His voice was like the mysterious music of 

an ^olian harp— so solemn— soft — stealing ! 

* * * He put his icy fingers on my bosom, and said 
it must soon be as cold! — But he told me not to be 
afraid— nor weep, because I was dying so young — 
so early. - He said I was a young little rose-tree, 
and would have the longer to bloom and blossom 
when he came for me." She smiled faintly and 
sadly. "Oh, dear, dear! — I wish I had him here 
again! But he looks very cold and ghostly — never 
moves — ^nothing rustles— I never hear him come or - 
go — ^but I look, and there fie is! — and I'm not at all 
nightened, for he*seems gentle — ^but I think he can't 

be happy — Chappy — ^never smiles, never ! * » • 

Dpng people see and hear more than others !" 

This, I say, is tRe substance of whg.t she uttered. 
All she said was pervaded by a sad romance, which 
showed that her soul was deeply imbued with poetry. 

" Toll ! — Toll ! — Toll ! — How solemn ! —White 
plumes ! — ^White scarfs ! — Hush — f Earth to earths — 
oh, dreadful ! — It is crumbling on my breast ! They 
all go— they leave me all — ^poor, poor Eliza ! — They 
leave me all alone in the cold church. — HeHl often 
walk in the church by himself— his tears will fall on 
the pavement — but i shall not hear him— nor see 
him! — ^He will ne — ^ver see me! — ^Will the organ 
play, I wonder 1 — ^It may wake me from sleep for a 
while !" I listened to all this, and was fit for notfiing 
the rest of the day. Again — again I saw her, to let 
fall tears over the withered petals — ^the blighted 
blossoms of early beauty! It wrung my heart to 
see her little more than a breathing corpse. Oh, 
the gloom— anguish— desolation, diffused .through 
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- — Hall! It could hefdt; it oppress^ you on 
entering ! 

* * * On Saturday morning (the — day of 
November, 18 — ), I drove down early, having the 
preceding evening promised to be there as soon as 
possible the next day. It was a cold, scowling, 
bitter November morning, and my heart sunk within 
me as my chariot rattled rapidly along the hard high<^ 

way towards HalL But I was too late, 'flie 

ciutain had fallen, and 1yd poor Eliza Herbert from 
this world for ever ! She had expired about half an 
hour before my arrival. 

As I was returning to town, after attending the 
funeral of Miss Herbert, full of bitter and sorrowful 
thoughts, I met a travelling carriage and four thun- 
dering down the road. It contained poor Captain 
, his valet, and a young Italian medical at- 
tendant, all just returned from the continent. He 
looked white and wasted. The crape on my hat — 
my gloves — weepers — ^mourning suit, told all in- 
stantly. I was in a moment at his side, for he had 
swooned. As for the disconsolate baronet, little 

remains to be said. He disposed of Hall; and, 

sick of England — ill and irritable — ^he attempted to 
regain his Indian appointment, but unsuccessfully ; 
80 he betook himself to a solitary house belonging 
to the family in shire ; and, in the touching lan- 
guage of one of old, ^* went on mourning to the end 
of ms days." 

The Spectral Dog — an llltmon. 

The age of ghosts and hobgoblins is gone by, says 
worthy Dr. Hibbert; and so, after him, says almost 
everybody no w-a-days. These mysterious visitants 
are henceforth to be resolved into mere optical delu- 
sion, acting on an excitable fancy and an irritable 
nervous temperament ; and the report of a real bona 
Jlde gl^ost or apparition is utterly scouted. Possibly 
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this may not be going too far, even though h lye \l^ 
the teeth of some of the most stubborn facts that 
are on record. One or possibly two of this character 
I may perhaps present to the reader on a future oc- 
casion; but at present I shall content myself with 
relating a very curious and interesting case of ac- 
knowledged optical ddusion ; and I have no doubt 
that many of my medical readers can parallel it with 
similar occurrences within the sphere of their own 
observation. 

Mr. D-T- — was a clerg3rman of the Church of Eng- 
land, educated at Oxford, — a scholar, "a ripe and 
good one,'' — ^a man of remarkably acute and power- 
ful understanding; but, according to his own account, 
destitute of leven an atom of ima^nation. He was 
also an exeriiplary minister; preached twice wil- 
lingly every Sunday; and performed all the otheir 
duties of his office with zealous fidelity, and to the 
full satisfaction of his parishioners. If any man is 
less likely to be terrified with ghosts, or has less 
reason to be so, than another, surely it was such a 
character as Mr. D . 

He had been officiating on Sunday evening for an 
invalid friend, at the latter's church, a few miles* 
distance from London, and was walking homewards 
enjoying the tranquillity of the night, and enlivemtd 
by the cheerful beams of the full moon. When at 
about three miles' distaaice from town, he suddenly 
heard, or fancied he heard, immediately behind him, 
the sound of gasping and panting, as of a dog follow- 
ing at his heels, breathless with running. He looked 
round on both sides ; but, seeing no dog, thought 
he must have been deceived, and resumed his walk 
and meditations. The sound was presently repeated. 
Again he looked round, but with no better success 
than before. After a little pause, thinking there 
was something rather odd about it, it suddeidy 
struck him, that what he had heard was nothing 
more than Uie noise of his own hard breathing, oc» 
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qasioiwd by the insensibly accelerated pace at which 
he was walking, intent upon some subject which 
then particularly occupied his thoughts. He )iad 
not walked more than ten paces funher, when he 
again heard precisely similar sounds; but with a 
running accompaniment (if I may be allowed a pun) 
of the pit-pit-pattering of a dog's feet, following 
close behind his left side. 

"God bless me!" exclaimed Mr. D aloud, 

stopping for the third time, and looking round in all 
directions, far and near; "why, really, that's very 
odd — ^very I Surely I could not have been mistaken 
again 1" He continued standing still, wiped his 
forehead, replaced his hat on his head, and, with a 
Utile trepidation, resumed his walk, striking his stout 
black walking-stick on the ground with a certain 
energy and resoluteness which sufficed in reassuring 
his own flurried spirits. The next thirty or forty 

paces of his walk Mr. D passed over " erectts 

aurihus^'* and hearing nothing similar to the sounds 
which had thrice attracted his attention, was relaps- 
ing into his meditative mood, when, in a few mo- 
ments, the noise was repeated, apparently from his 
right-hand side ; and he gave something like a start 
from the path-side into tiie road on feeling the calf 
of his leg brushed past, as he described it, by the 
shaggy coat of his invisible attendant. He looked 
suddenly down, and, to his very great alarm and 
astonishment, beheld the dim outhne of a large 
Newfoundland dog — of a blue colour! He moved 
from the spot where he was standing: — ^the phantom 
followed him ; he rubbed his eyes with his hands, 
shook his head, and again looked ; but there it still 
was, large as a young calf (to which he himself 
compared it), and had assumed a more distinct and 
definite form. The colour, however, continued the 
same — ^faint blue. He observed, too, its eyes — like 
dim-decaying firecoals, as it looked up composedly 
ia his face. He poked about his walking-stick, and 
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moved it repeatedly through and through tha form 
of the phantom ; but there it continued — indivisible 
— impalpable — in short, as much a dog as ever, and 
yet the stick traversing its form in every direction, 
from the tail to the tip of the nose ! Mr, D hur- 
ried on a few stc^, and again looked ; — ^there was 
the dog! Now tne reader should be informed that 

Mr. D was a remarkably temperate man, and 

had that evening contented himself with a solitary 
glass of port by the bedside of his sick brother; so 
that there was no room for supposing his perceptions 
to have been disturbed with liquor. 

"What can it be?" thought he, while his heart 
knocked rather harder than usual against the bars 
of its "prison ; " oh, it must be an optical ddusionr-^ 
oh* 'tis clearly so ! nothing in the world worse ! 
that's all. How odd !" — and he smiled, he thought, 
very, unconcernedly; but another glimpse of the 
phantom standing by him in blue indistinctness in- 
stantly darkened his features with the hue of appre- 
hension. If it really wot an optical delusion, it was 
the most fixed and pertinacious one he ever heard 
of! The best part of valour is discretion, says 
Shakspeare ; and in all things ; so, observing a stage 
passing by at that moment, to put an end to the 

matter, Mr. D ^, with a little trepidation in his 

tone, ordered it to stop : there was just room for oDte 

inside ; and in stepped Mr. D , chuckling at the 

cunning fashion after which he had succeeded in 
jockeying his strange attendant.. Not feeling in- 
clined to talk with the fat woman who sat next him, 
squeezing him most unmercifully against the side 
of the coach, nor with the elderly grazier-looking 
man fronting him, who^e large, dirty, top-boots se- 
riously incommoded him, he shut his eyes, that he 
might pursue his thoughts undisturbed. After about 
five minutes' riding, he suddenly opened his eyes, 
and the first thing that met them was the figure of 
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the blue dog, lying stretched in some unaccountable 
manner at his feet, half under the seat ! 

«I — I — ^hope THE DOG does not annoy you, sir I" 

inquired Mr. D , a little flustered, of the man op- 

posite» hoping to discern whether the dog chose to 
be visible to any one else. 

*' Sir !" exclaimed the person he addressed, start- 
ing from a kind of doze, and staring about in the 
bottom of the coach. 

" Lord, sir !" echoed the woman beside him. 

"A DOG, sir, did you sayl" inquired several, in a 
breath. 

"Oh — ^nothing — nothing, I assure you. 'Tis a 

little mistake," replied ^ Mr. D , with a faint 

smile; "I — I thought — in short, I find I've been 
dreaming' ; and Fm sure I beg pardon for disturbing 
you." Every one in the coach laughed except Mr. 

D , whose eyes continued riveted on the dim 

blue outline of the dog l3ang motionless at his feet. 
He was now certain that he was suffering from an 
optical illusion of some sort or other, and endea- 
voured to prevent his thoughts from running into an 
alarmed channel, by striving to engage his faculties 
with the philosophy of the thing. He could make 
nothing out,^ however ; and the Q.E.D. of his think- 
ings startled him not a little, when it came in the 
shape of the large blue dog, leaping at his heels out 
of the coach when he alighted. Arrived at home, 
he lost sight of the phantom during the time of sup- 
per and the family devotions. As soon as he had 
extinguished his bedroom candle and got into bed, 
he was neaily leaping out again on feeling a sensa- 
tion as if a large dog had jumped on that part of the 
bed where his feet lay. He felt its pressure ! He 
said he was inclined to rise, and make it a subject 

of special prayer to the Deity. Mrs. D- asked 

him what was the matter with him ? for he became 
very cold, and shivered a Httle. He easily quieted 
her with saying he felt a little chilled;- and as soon 
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as she was fairly asleep, he got quietly out of bed| 
and walked up and down the room. Wherever he 
moved he beheld, by the moonlight through the win- 
dow, the dim dusky outline of the dog, following 
wherever he went ! Mr. D ^ opened the windows, 
lie did not exactly know why, and mounted the dress- 
ing-table for that purpose. On looking down before 
he leaped on the floor, there was the dog waiting for 
him, squatting composedly on his haunches ! There 
was no standing this any longer, thought Mr. D — — , 
delusion or no delusion ; so he ran to the bed, plunged 
beneath the clothes, and, thoroughly frightened, 
dropped at length asleep, his head under cover all 
night ! On waking in the morning, he thought it 
must have been all a dream about the dog, for it had 
totally disappeared with the daylight. When an 
hour's glancing in all directions had convinced him 
that the phantom was really no longer visible, he 
told the whole to Mrs. D— — , and made very merry 
with her fears — for she would have it, it was " some- 
thing supernatural," and, good lady, "Mr. D 

might depend upon it, the thing had its errand!" 
Four times subsequently to this did Mr. D see 
the spectral visitant — ^in nowise altered either in its 
manner, form, or colour. It was always late in the 
evenings when he observed it, and generally when 
he was alone. He was a man extensively acquainted 
with physiology ; but felt utterly at a loss to what 
derangement of what part of the animal economy to 
refer it. So, indeed, was I — for he came to consult 
me about it. He was with me once during the pre- 
sence of the phantom. I examined his eyes with a 
candle, to see whether the interrupted motions of 
the irides indicated any sudden alteration of the 
functions of the optic nerve; but the pupils con- 
tracted and dilated with perfect regularity. One 
thing, however, was certain — ^his stomach had been 
latterly a little out ©f order, and everybody knowa 
the intimate connexion between its functions a4d 
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the nervous system. But why he should see spectra 
"—why they should assume and retain the figure of 
a dog, and of sueh an uncanine colour, too — and 
why it should so pertinaciously attach itself to him, 
and be seen precisely the same at the various inter- 
vals after which it made its appearance--^and why 
he* should hear, or imagine he heard, it utter sounds, 
— aH these questions I am as unable to answer as 

Mr. D was, or as the reader will be. He may 

account for it in whatever way his ingenuity may 
enable him. I have seen and known other cases of 
spectra, not unlike the one above related ; aiid great 
alann and horror have they excited in the breasts 
of persons blessed with less firmness and good sense 
than Mr. D-^ — displayed. 

The Forger. 

A GROOM, in plain livery, left a c<ird at my house 
one afternoon during my absence, on which was the 
%ame, "Mb. Gloucester, No. — , Regent-street;'* 

and in pencil the words, " Will thank Dr. to 

call this evening." As my red-book was lying on 
the table at the time, I looked in it, from mere casual 
curiosity, to see whether the name of " Gloucester" 
appeared there ; but it did not. I concluded, there- 
fore, that my new patient must be a recent comer. 
About six o'clock that evening I drove to Regent- 
street, sent in my card, and was presently ushered 
by the man-servant into a spacious apartment, some- 
what showily furnished. The mild, retiring sunlight 
of a July evening was diffused over the room ; and 
ample crimson window-curtains, half-drawn, miti- 
gated the glare of the gilded picture-frames which 
hung in great nimibers round the walls. There was 
a large round table in the middle of the room covered 
with papers, magazines, books, cards, &c. ; and, in 
a word, the whole aspect of thixipB indicated the resi- 
dence of a person of some fashion and fortune. On 
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a side-table lay several pairs of boxing-gloves, foils^ 
&c. &c. The object of my visit, Mr. Gloucester^ 
was seated on an elegant ottoman, in a pensive pos« 
tm^e, with his head leaning on his hand, which rested 
on the table. He was engaged with the newspap^ 
when I was announced. He rose as I entered, po- 
litely handed me to a chair, and then resumed his 
seat on the ottoman. His countenance was rather 
pleasing — fresh-coloured, with regular features, and 
very light auburn hair, which was adjusted with a 
sort of careless fashionable negligence. I may per- 
haps be laughed at by some for noticing such an 
apparently insignificant circumstance;, but the ob- 
servant humour of my profession must sufficiently 
account for my detecting the fact, that his hands 
were not those of a 60771 and bred gentleman — of 
one who, as the phrase is, ''has never done any 
thin^ in his life; they were coarse, large, and 
dumsy-lookingi As for his demeanour, also, there 
was a constrained and over-anxious display of polite- 
ness — an assumption of fashionable ease and indite 
ference that sat ill on him, like a court-driess fast- 
ened on a vulgar feUow. He spoke with a would-be 
jaunty, free-and-easy, small-swagger sort of air, and 
changed at times the tones of his voice to an offensive 
cringing softness^ which, I dare say, he took to be 
monstrously insinuating. All these little circum- 
stances put together prepossessed me with a sudden 
feeling of dislike to the man. These sort of people 
are a great nuisance to one, since there is no know- 
ing exactly how to treat them. After some hunied 
expressions of civility, Mr. Gloucester informed me 
that he had sent for me on account of a deep de- 
pression of spirits to which he was latterly subject. 
He proceeded to detail many of the s3rmptoms of a 
disordered nervous system. He was tormented ^ 
with vague apprehensions of impending calamity; ^ 
could not divest himself of an unaccountable trepi- 
dation of manner, which, by attracting observation^ 
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oenously disconcerted him on many occasions ; felt 
incessantly tempted to the commission of suicide ; 
loathed society; disrelished his former scenes of 
amusement; had lost his appetite; passed restless 
nights, and was disturbed with appaljling dreams. 
His pulse, tongue, countenance, &c. corroborated ' 
the above statement of his s3anptoms. I asked him 
whether any thing unpleasant had occurred in his 
family? Nothing of the kind., Disappointed in an 
affaire du cmsr? Oh, no. Unsuccessful at play? 
By no means — ^he did not play. Well — ^had he any 
source of secret annoyance which could account for 
his present depression % He coloured, seemed em- 
barrassed, and apparently hesitating whether or not 
he should communicate to me what weighed on liis 
spirits. He, however, seemed determined to keep 
me in ignorance, and with some alteration of manner j 
said, suddenly, that it was only a constitutional ner- 
vousness — ^his family were all so — and he wished to 
know whether it was in the power of medicine to 
relieve him. I replied that I would certainly do all 
that lay in my power, but that he must not expect 
any sudden and miraculous effect from the medicines 
I might prescribe ; that I saw clearly he had some- 
thing on his mind which oppressed his spirits — ^that 
he ought to go into cheerful society— he sighed — 
seek change of air — that, he said, was, under cir- 
cumstances, impossible. I rose to go. He gave 
me two guineas, and begged me to call the next 
evening. I left, not knowing what to make of him. 
To tell the plain truth, my suspicion was, that he 
was neither more nor less than a systematic London 
sharper — a gamester — a hanger-on about town — and 
that he had sent for me in consequence of some of 
those sudden alternations of fortune to which the 
lives of such men are subject. I was by no means 
anxious for a prolonged attendance on him. 

About the same time next evening I paid him a 
second visit. He was stretched on the ottomani 

02 
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enveloped in a gaudy dressing-gown, with his anus 
folded on his breast, and his right foot hanging over 
the side of the ottoman, and dangling about as if in 
search of a stray slipper. I did not like this elabo- 
rately careless and conceited posture. A decanter 
or two, with some wine-glasses, stood on the table. 
He did not rise on my entering, but, with a languid 
air, begged me to be seated in a chair opposite him. 
" Good evening, doctor — good evening," said he, in 
a low and hurried tone ; " I'm glad you are come« 
for if you had notj I'm sure I don't know what I 
should have done. I'm deusedly low to-night." 

'* Have you taken the medicines I prescribed, Mr. 
Gloucester 1" I inquired, feeling his pulse, which flut- 
tered irregularly, indicating a high degree of nervous 
excitement. He had taken most of the physic I had 
ordered, he said, but without perceiving any effect 
from it. "In fact, doctorj" he continued, starting 
from his recumbent position to his feet, and walking 
rapidly three or four paces to and fro, " d — ^n me if I 
know what's come to me. I feel as if I could cut 
my throat." I insinuated some questions for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether there was any heredi- 
tary tendency to insanity in his family ; but it would 
not do. He saw, lie said "what I was driving at^^ ^ 
^but I was " on a wrong scent." 

" Come, come, doctor, after all, there's nothing like 
awnc for low spirits, is there 1 D-— me, doctor, drinks 
drink. Only taste that claret;" and after pouring 
out a glass for me, which ran over the brim on the 
table ^s hand was so unsteady), he instantly gulped 
down two glasses himself. There was a vulgar, 
offensive familiarity in his manner, from which I felt 
inclined to stand off; but I thought it better to con- 
ceal my feelings. I was removing my glove from my 
right hand^ and putting my hat and stick on the table, 
when, seeing a thin slip of paper lying on the spot 
where I intended to place them (apparently a bill or 
promissory note), I wa& going to Imd it over to Mi* 
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Glducester; but to my astonishment, he suddenly 
sprung towards me, snatched from me the paper with 
an air of ill-disused alarm, and crumpled it up into 
his pocket, saying, hurriedly, " Ha, ha, doctor, d— me 
—this same little bit of paper — didn't see the namef 
eh 1 'Tis the bill of an extravagant young friend of 
mine, whom I've just come^ down a cool hundred or 
two for ; and it woiddn't be the handsome thing to 
let his name appear — ha — ^you understand 1" he stam- 
mered, confusedly, directing to me as sudden and 
penetrating a glance as I ever encountered. I felt 
excessively uneasy, and inclined to take niy depart- 
ure instantly. My suspicions were now confirmed ; 
I was sitting familiarly with a swindler — a gambler 
-^and the bill he was so anxious to conceal was evi- 
dently wrung from one of his ruined dupes. My de- 
meanour was instantly frozen over with the most 
distant and frigid civuity. I begged him to be re- 
seated, and allow me to put a very few more ques- 
tions to him, as I was in great haste. I was thus 
engaged, when a heavy knock was heard at the outer 
door. Though there was nothing particular in it, Mr. 
(iloucester started and turned pale. In a few nio- 
ments I heard the sound of altercation ; the door of 
the room in which we sat was presently opened, and 
two men entered. Kecollecting suddenly a similar 
i^cene in my own early liistory, I felt faint. There 
was no mistaking the character or errand of the two 
fallows, who now walked up to where we were sit- 
ting: they were two sullen Newgate myrmidons and — 
gracious God ! had a warrant to arrest Mr. Gloucester 
for FORGERY ! I roso from my chair, and staggered a 
few paces I knew not whither. I could scarce pre- 
serve myself from fklling on the floor. Mr. Gloucester, 
as soon as he caught sight of the officers, fell back 
on the ottoman, suddenly pressed his hand to his 
heart, turned pale as death, and gasped, breathless 
with horror. 
^ Gentlemen, what— what— do you want here 1" 
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" Isn't your name E T 1" asked the elder 

of the two, coolly and unconcernedly. 

" N — o, my name is Glou — ces — ter," stammered 
the wretched youn^ man, almost inaudibly. 

^Gloucester, eh? Oh, d — me, none of that there 
sort of blarney ! Come, my kiddy, caged at last, eh i 
We've been long after you, and now you must be ojQT 
with us directly. Here's your passport," said one 
of the officers, pointing to me warrant. The young 
man uttered a deep groan, and sunk senseless on the 
sofa. One of the officers, I cannot conceive how, 
was acquainted with my person; and taking off his 
hat, said, in a respectful tone, " Doctor, you'll bring 
liim to his wits again, an'.t please you; we must have 
him off directly." Though myself but a trifle re- 
moved from the state in which he lay stretched before 
ine, I did what I could to restore him, and succeeded 
at length. I unbuttoned his shirt-collar, dashed in 
his face some water brought by his man-servant, who 
now stood looking on Slivering with af&ight, and 
endeavoured to calm his agitation by such soothing 
expressions as I could command. 

"Oh, doctor, doctor, what a horrid dream it was! 
Are they gonel — are theyl" he inquired, without 
opening his eyes, and clasping my hand in his^ which 
was cold as that of a corpse. 

"Come, come, none of these here tantrums;, you 
must o^at once — that's the long and short of it,?' said 
an officer, approaching, and taking from his coat- 
pocket a pair of handcuffs ; at sight of winch and of 
a large horse-pistol projecting from his breast-pock0t» 
my very soul sickened. 

" Oh, doctor, doctor, save me ! save me !" groaned 
their prisoner, clasping my hands with convulsive 
energy. 

"Come, d — ^n your cowardly snivelling! Why 
can't 3'ou behave like a man now, eh 1 Come— off 
with this peacock's covering of yours — it was never 
made for tiie like of you^ I'm sure — and put on a plain 
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coat, and off to cage like a' sensible bird,*' said one 
of the two, proceeding to remove the dressing-gown 
very roughly. 

**0h, my Grod! — oh, my Gk)d!-r-have mercy on 
me ! Oh, strike me dead at once !" nearly shrieked 
their prisoner, falling on his knees on the floor, and 
glaring towards the ceiling with an almost maniac 
eye. 

" I hope youll not treat your prisoner with unne- 
cessary severity," said I, seeing them disposed to be 
very unceremonious. 

" No, not by no manner of means, if as how h6 be- 
haves himself," replied one of the men, respectfully. 
Mr. Gloucester's dressing-gown was quickly removed, 
and his body-coat (himself perfectly passive the 
while) drawn on by his bewildered servant, assisted 
by one of the officers. It was nearly a new coat, 
cut in the very extreme of the latest fashion, and con- 
trasted strangely with the disordered and affirighted 
air of its wearer. His servant placed his hat on his 
head, and endeavoured to draw on his gloves — showy, 
sky-coloured kid. He was standing with a stupified 
air, gazing vacantly at the officers, when he started 
suddenly to the window, manifestly with the inten- 
tion of leaping out. 

" Ha, ha ! UutCs your game, my lad, is it 1" coolly 
exclaimed one of the officers, as he snatched him 
back again with a vicelike grasp of the collar. " Now, 
since thaCs the sport you're for, why, you must be 
content to wear these little bracelets for the rest of 
your journey. D — me, it's your own seeking ; for I 
didn't mean to have used them if as how you'd only 
behaved perfectly." And in an instant the young 
man's hands were locked together in the handcuffs. 
It was sickening to see the frantic efforts — as if he 
would have severed his hands from the wrists — he 
made to burst the handcufis. 

" Take me — to helU if you choose !" he gasped, in 
a iioarse, hollow tone, sinking into a chair, utterly 
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eidiausted, while one of the officers was busily en- 
gaged rummaging the drawers, desks, &>c, in search 
of papers. Y^en he had concluded his search, filled 
his pockets, and buttoned his coat, the two approached, 
and told him to rise and accompany them. 

" Now, d — me, are you for a rough or a quiet pas- 
sage, eh?" said one of them, seizing him not very 
gently by the collar. He received no answer. The 
wretched prisoner was more dead than alive. 

'' I hope you have a hackney-coach in waiting, and 
don't intend to drag the young man through the 
streets on foot?" I inquired. 

"Why, true — ^true, doctor, it might be as well for 
us all; but who's to stump up for it 1" replied one of 
the officers. I gave him nve shillings, and the servant 
was instantly despatched.for a hackney-coach. While 
they were waiting its arrival, conceiving I could not 
be of any use to Mr. Gloucester, and not choosing to 
be seen leaving the house with two police officers 
and a handcuffed prisoner, I took my departure, and 
drove home in such a state of agitation as I have 
never experienced before or since. The papers of the 
next morning explained all. The young iiian ^ living 
in Regent-street, in first-rate style," wjio had sum- 
moned me to visit him, had committed a series of 
forgeries for the last eig^hteen months to a great 
amount, and with so much secrecy and dexterity as 
to have till then escaped detection ; and had for the 
last few months been enjoying the produce of his 
skilful villany in the style I witnessed, passing him- 
self off in tlie circles where he associated un&r the 
assumed name of Gloucester. The immediate cause 
of his arrest was forging the acceptance of an emi- 
nent mercantile house to a bill of exchange for 45/. 
Poor fellow ! it was short work with him afterward. 
He was arraigned at the next September sessions of 
the Old Bailey, the case clearly proved against him, he 
offered no defence, was found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. Shortly after this, while readbg the papers one 
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Saturday morning at breakfast, my eye lit on the usual 
gloomy annunciation of the Recorder's visit to Wind- 
sor, and report to the King in council of the prison- 
ers found guilty at the last Old Bailey sessions ; *^ all 
of whom," the paragraph concluded, "his majesty 
was graciously pleased to respite during his royal 

pleasure, except E T ^ on whom the law is 

left to take its course next Tuesday morning." 

Transient and anything but agreeable as had been 
my intimacy with this miserable young man, I could 
not read this intelligence with indifference. He whom 
I had so very lately seen surrounded with the life- 
bought luxuries of a man of wealth and fashion, was 
now shivering the few remaining hours of his life in 
the condemned cells of Newgate ! The next day 
(Sunday) I entertained a party of friends at my house 
to dinner; to which I was just sitting down, when 
one of the servants put a note into my hand, of which 
the following is a copy : — 
. " The chaplain of Newgate is earnestly requested 

by E T (the young man sentenced to suffer 

for forgery next Tuesday morning) to present his 

humble respects to Dr. , and solicit the favour of 

a visit from him in the course of to-morrow (Monday). 
The unhappy convict, Mr. believes, has some- 
thing on his mind which he is anxious to communi- 
cate to Dr. . Newgate, September 28th, 182 — ." 

I felt it impossible, after perusing this note, to en- 
joy the company I had invited. What on earth could 
the culprit have to say to me 1 what unreasonable 
request might he put me to the pain of refusing ? 
ought I to see him at all ? were questions which I 
incessantly proposed to myself during the evening, 
but felt unable to answer. I resolved, however, at 
last, to afford him the desired interview, and be^at 
the cell of Newgate in the course of the next evening, 
unless my professional engagements prevented me. 
About six o'clock, therefore, on Monday, after forti- 
fying myself with a few extra glasses of wine (for 
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why should I hesitate to acknowledge that I appre* 
hended much distress and agitation from witnessing 
so unusual a scene?) I drove to the Old Bailey, drew 
up opposite the govemor^s house, and was received 
by him very politely. He despatched a turnkey ta 
lead me to the cell where my late patient, the sot- 
disafU Mr* Gloucester, was immured, in chiUing ex- 
pectancy of his fate. 

Surely horror has appropriated these gloomy re* 
gions for her peculiar dweUing-pIace ! Who that 
has passed through them once can ever forget the 
long, narrow, lamp-lit passages, — the sepulchral si« 
lence, save where the ear is startled with the clangour 
of iron doors closing harshly before and behind, — 
the dimly-seen special flgure of the prison patrol, 
gliding along with loaded blunderbuss,-^and the chill- 
ing consciousness of being surrounded by so many 
fiends in human 8hape,-^inhaling the foul atmosphere 
of all the concentrated crime and guilt of the me- 
tropolis ! My heart leaped within me to listen even 
to my own echoing footfalls ; and I felt several times 
inclined to return without fulfilling the purpose of my 
visit. My vacillation, however, was abruptly put an 
end to by my guide exclaiming "Here we are, sir.*'' 
While he was unbarring the cell door, I begged hira 
to continue at the outside of the door during the few 
moments of my interview with the convict. 

** Holloa ! young man there, here's Dr. come 

to see you!" said the turnkey, hoarsely, as he ushered 
me in. The cell was small and gloomy ; and a little 
lamp lying on the table barely sufficed to show me 
the persons of the culprit and an elderly respectable- 
looking man, muffled in a drab great-coat, and sitting' 
gazing in stupified silence on the prisoner. Great 
God, it was his father ! He did not seem conscious 
of my entrance ; but his son rose, and feebly asked 
me how I was, muttered a few words of thanks, sunk 
again (apparently overpowered with his feelings) into 
his seaty and fixed his eyes on a page of the BibW: 
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which was lying open before him. A long silence 
ensued, for none of us seemed either able or inclined 
to talk. I contemplated the two with feelings of 
lively interest. How altered was the young culprit 
before me from the gay " Mr. Gloucester" whom I 
had visited in Regent^'Street ! His face had now a 
ghastly, cadaverous hue ; his hair was matted with 
perspiration over his sallow. forehead; his eyes were 
sunk and Uoodshot, and seemed incapable of distin* 
guishing the print to which they were directed. He 
was dressed in a plain suit of mourning, and wore a 
simple black stock round his neck. Howl shuddered 
when I thought of the rude hands whicn were soon 
to unloose it ^ Beside him, on the table, lay a white 
pocket handkerchief completely saturated either with 
tears or wiping the perspiration from his forehead, 
and a glass of water, with which he occasionally 
moistened his parched lips. I kn&w not whether he 
was more to be pitied than his wretched, heart-broken 
father. The latter seemed a worthy, respectable 
person (he was an industrious tradesman in the coun- 
try), with a few thin gray hairs scattered over Ms 
otherwise bald head, and sat with his hands closed 
together, resting on his knees, gazing on his doomed 
son with a lack-lustre eye, which, together with his 
anguish-worn features, told eloquentfy of his suffer- 
ings! 

"Well, doctor," exclaimed the young man, at 
length, closing the Bible, ''I have now read that 
blessed chapter to the end ; and I thank God I think 
Ifed it. But now, let me thank you, doctor, foryour 
good and kind attention to my request. I have some- 
thing particular to say to you, but it must be in pri- 
vater"he continued, looking significantly at his father, 
as though he wished him to take the hint and with* 
draw for a few moments. Alas ! the heart-broken 
parent understood him not, but continued with lus 
eyes riveted, vacantly, as before. 

'^ We must be left alone for a moment^" said the 

P 
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vomig man, Hsing, and stepping to the door. He 
knocked, and when it was opened, whispered the' 
turnkey to remove his father gently, and let him wait 
outside for an instant or two. The man entered for 
that purpose, and the prisoner took hold tenderly of 
his father's hand, and said, ** Dear, dear father ! you 
must leave me for a moment while I speak in private 
to this gentleman;" at t]^e same time endeavouring 
to raise him from the chai)*. 

"OhJ yes— yes — ^whatl — of course," stammered 
the old man, with a bewildered air, rising; and then, 
as it were, with a sudden gush of full returning con- 
sciousness, nung his arms round his son, folded him 
convulsively to his breast, and groaned — " Oh, my 
son! my poor son!" Even the iron visage of the 
turnkey seemed darkened with a transient emotion 
at this heart-breaking scene. The next moment we 
were left alone; but it was some time before the cul- 
prit recovered from the agitation occasioned by this 
sudden ebullition of his father's feelings. 

"Doctor," he gasped, at length, "we've but a few, 
very few moments, and I have much to say. God 
Almighty bless you," squeezing my hands convul- 
sively, "for this kindness to a guilty, unworthy wretch 
like me ; and the business I wanted to see you about 
is sad, but short. I have heard so much of your 
goodness, doctor, that I'm sure you won't deny me 
tile only favour I shall ask." 

"Whatever is reasonable and proper, if it lie in my 
way, I shall certainly," said 1, anxiously waiting to 
see the nature of the communication he seemed to 
have for me to execute. 

" Thank you, doctor, thank you. It is only this — 
in a word — ^guilty wretch that I am ! — I have" — ^he 
trembled violently — ^" seduced a lovely but poor girl 
— God forofive me ! — and — ^and — she is now — nearly 
on the verge of her confinement /" He suddenly 
covered his face with his handkerchief, and sobbed 
bitterly for some moments. Presently he resumed — 
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** Alas ! she knows me not by my real name ; so that 
when she reads the accountof— of— ^ny execution in 
the papers of Wednesdaiy, she won't know it is her 
Edward.! Nor does she know me by the name I bore 
in Regent-street. She is not at all acquainted with 
my frightful situation, but she must be when all is 
over ! Now, dear, kind, good doctor," he continued, 
shaking from head to foot, and grasping my hand, 
" do, for the love of God, and the peace of my dying 
moments, promise me that you will see her ; she 
lives at ; visit her in her confinement, and grad- 
ually break the news of my death to her ; and say 
my last prayers will be for her, and that my Maker 
may forgive me for her ruin ! You will find in this 
little bag a sum of 30/» — ^the last I have on earth— I 
beg you will take five guineas for yOur own fee, and 
give the rest to my precious-^my ruined Mary !" He 
fell down on his knees, and s folded his arms round 
mine in a supplicating attitude. My tears fell on 
^ him as he looked up at me. . "Oh, God l)e thanked 
^ for these blessed tears ! they assure me you will do 
what I ask ; may I believe you will 1" 

" Yes — ^yes— yes, young man," I replied, with a 
quivering lip ; ** it is a painful task, but I will do it — 
give her the money, and add ten pounds 4;o the thirty 
should it be necessary." , " Oh, doctor, depend on it, 
God will bless you and yours for ever for this noble 
conduct ! And now, I have one thing more to ask — 
yes— one thing" — ^he seemed choked — " Doctor, your 
skill will enable you to inform me — ^I wish to know 
— is — ^the death I must die to-morrow" — ^he put his 
hand to his neck, and, shaking like an aspen leaf, 
sunk down again into the chair from which he had 
risen — "is— hanging — a painful — a tedious" — He 
could utter no more, nor could I answer him. 

" Do not," I replied, after a pause, " do not put me 

to the torture of listening to questions like these. 

' Pray to your merciful God; and rely on it, ho one 

ever prayed sincerely in vain. The thief on the 
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cioss" — ^I faltered ; then feeling that if I continued 
in the cell a moment longer I should faint, I rose, 
and shook the young man*s hands; he could not 
speak, but sobbed and gasped convulsively — and in 
a few moments I was £iving home. A's soon as I 
was seated in my carnage I could restrain nay feel- 
ings no longer, but burst into a flood of tears. I 
prayed to God I might never be called to pass 
through such a bitter and afflicting scene again to the 
latest hour I breathed! I ought to have called on 
several patients that evening, but finding myself 
utterly unfit, I sent apologies, and went home. My 
sleep in the night was troubled ; the distorted image 
of the convict I had been visiting flitted in horrible 
shapes round my bed all night long. An irresistible 
and most morbid restlessness and curiosity took pos- 
session of me to witness the end of this young man. 
The first time the idea presented itself it sickened 
IQC ; I revolted from it. How my feelings changed 
I know not ; but I rose at seven o'clock, and without 
hinting it to any one, put on the large top-coat of my 
servant, and directed my hmrried steps towards the 
Old Bailey. I got into one of the houses imme- 
diately opposite the gloomy gallows, and took my 
station with several other visiters at the window. 
They were conversing on the subject ^f the execu- 
tion, and unanimously execrated the sanguinary so;- 
verity of the laws whicli could deprive a young man, 
such as they said E ■ T-^ — " was, of his life, for 
an o£fence of merely civil institution. Of course I 
did not speak. It was a wretched morning ; a driz- 
zling shower fell incessantly. The crowd was not 
great, but conducted themselves most indecorously. 
Even the female portion — by far the greater — occa- 
sionally vociferated joyously and boisterously, as they 
recognised their acquaintance among the crowd. At 
length St. Sepulchre's bell tolled the hour of eight — 
gloomy herald of many a sinner's entrance into eter* 
Qity I— and as the last chimes died away on the ear^ 
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and were succeeded by the muffled tolling of the 
prison bell, which I could hear with agonizing dis- 
tinctness, I caught a glimpse of the gUstening gold- 
' tipped wands of the two under-sheriffs, as they took 
their station under the shade at the foot of the gal- 
lows. In a few moments, the ordinary and another 
gray-haired gentleman made their appearance, and 
between them was the unfortunate criminal. He 
ascended the steps with considerable firmness* His 
arms were pinioned before and behind ; and when he 
stood on the gallows, I- could hear the eifclamations 
of the crowd — ** Lord, Lord, what a fine young man ! 
— Poor fellow !" He was dressed in a suit of respect- 
able mourning, and wore black kid gloves. His light 
hair had evidently been adjusted with some care, and 
fell in loose curls over each side of his temples. His 
countenance was much as I saw it on the preceding 
evening— -fearfully pale; and his demeanour was 
much more composed than I had expected, from what 
I had witnessed of his agitation in the condemned 
cell. He bowed twice very low, and rather formally, 
to the crowd around; g^e a sudden and ghastly 
glance at the beam over his head from which the rope 
was suspended, and then suffered the executioner to 
place him on the precise spot which he was to oc- 
cupy, and prepare him for death. I was shocked at 
the air of sidlen, brutal indifference with which the 
executioner loosed and removed his neckkerchief, 
which was white, and tied with neatness and preci- 
sion-— dropped the accursed noose over his head, and 
adjusted it round the haxe neck — and could stand it 
no longer. I staggered from my place at the Mrindow 
to a distant part of the room, dropped into a chair, 
shut my eyes, closed my tingling ears with my fingers, 
and with a hurried aspiration for God's mercy to- 
wards the wretched young criminal, who within a 
very few yards of me was, perhaps, that instant sur- 
rendering his life into the hands which gave it, con- 
tinued motionless for some minutes^ till the noise 

P3 
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made by the persons at the window, in leaving, con- 
vinced me all was over! I rose and followed them 
down stairs — ^worked my way through the crowd, 
without daring to elevate my eyes, lest they should 
encounter the suspended corpse — threw myself into 
a coach, and hurried home. I did not recover the 
agitation produced by this scene for several days. 
"Hiis was the end of a forger ! 

In conclusion, I may just inform the reader, that 
I faithfully executed the commission with which he 
had intrusted me; and a Utter, heart-rending busi- 
ness it was ! 



CHAPTER V. 



" A MAN ABOUT TOWN." 



I HATE humbug, and wofild eschew that cant and 
fanaticism which are at present taintiilg extensive 
portions of society, as sincerely as I venerate and 
wish to cultivate a spirit of sober, manly, and rational 
piety. It is not, therefore, to pander to the morbid 
tastes of overweening saintliness, to encourage its 
arrogant assumptions, sanction its hateful, selfish ex- 
clusiveness, or advocate that spirit of sour, diseased, 
puritanical seclusion from the imiocent gayeties and 
enjoyments of life, which has more deeply injured 
the interests of religion than any of its professed 
enemies ; ,it is not, I repeat, with any such unworthy 
objects as these that this melancholy narrative is 
placed on record. But it is to show, if it ever meet 
their eyes, your "/men about town," as the ^Hte of 
the rakish fools and flutterers of the day are signifi- 
cantly termed, that some portions of the page of pro- 
fligacy are black— black with horror, and steeped in 
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the tears, the blood of anguish and remorse wrung 
from ruined thousands ! that often the *' iron is en- 
tering the very soul^' of those who present to the 
world's eye an exterior of glaring gayety and reck- 
lessness ; that gilded guilt must, one day, be stripped 
of its tinselry, and flung into the haze and gloom of 
outer darkness* T%e$e are the only objects for which 
this black passage is laid before the reader, in which 
I have undertaken to describe pains and agonies 
which these eyes wiinessed, and that with all the true 
frightfulness of reality. It ha^, indeed, cost me feel- 
ings of little less than torture to retrace the leading 
features of the scenes with which the narrative con- 
cludes; 

" Hit him— pitch it into him ! Go it boys — go it! 
Right into your man, each of yon, like good ones ! 
Top sawyers these ! Hurra ! Tap his claret-cask — 
draw his cork ! Go it — go it — beat nim, big one ! lick 
him, little one ! Hurra ! Slash, smash— fib away — 
right and left ! Hollo ! clear the way there ! Ring ! 
ring !" 

These and many similar exclamations may serve 
to bring before the reader one of those ordinary 
scenes in London — a street row ; arising, too, out of 
circumstances of equally frequent occurrence. A 
gentleman (!) prowling about Piccadilly, towards 
nightfall in the month of November, in quest of ad- 
ventures of a certain description, had been pfiering 
some impertinence to a female of respectable ap- 
pearance, whom he had been following for some min- 
utes. He was in the act of putting his arm round 
her waist, or taking some similar liberty, when he 
was suddenly seized by the collar from behind, and 
jerked off the pavement so violently, that he fell 
nearly at full length in the gutter. This feat was 
performed by the woman's husband, who had that 
moment rejoined her, having left her only a very short 
time bef6re, to leave a message at one of the coach- 
Qffices, while she walked on, being in haste. Na 
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man of ordinary spirit could endure such rough 
handling tamely. The instant, therefore, that the 
prostrate man had recovered his footing, he sprung 
towards his assailant, and struck him furiously 'over 
the face with his umbrella. For a moment the man 
seemed disinclined to return the blow, owing to the 
passionate dissuasions of his wife ; but it was use- 
less — ^his English blood began to boil under the idea 
of submitting to a blow, and hurriedly exclaiming^ 
** Wait a moment, sir,'' he pushed Jiis wife into the 
shop adjoining, telling her to stay till he returned. 

A small crowd stood round. " Now, by •» , sir, we 

shall see which is the better man !" said he, again 
making his appearance, and putting himself into a 
boxing attitude. There was much disparity between 
the destined combatants, in ppint both of skill and 
size. The man last named was short in stature, but 
of a square iron-build ; and it needed only a glance 
at his posture to see he was a scientific, perhaps a 
thoroughbred, bruiser. His antagonist, on the con- 
trary, was a tall, handsome, well-proportioned, gen- 
tlemanly man, apparently not more than twenty-eight 
or thirty years old. Giving his umbrella into the 
hands of a by-stander, and hurriedly drawing off his 
gloves, he addressed himself to the encounter wi^ 
an unguarded impetuosity, which left him wholly at 
the mercy of his cool and practised opponent. 

The latter seemed evidently inclined to play a 
while with his man, and contented himself with stop- 
ping several heavily-dealt blows, witJi so much quick- 
ness and "precision that every one saw " the big one 
had caught a Tartor" in the man he had provoked. 
Watching his opportunity, like a tiger crouching 
noiselessly in preparation for the fatsd spring, the 
short man delivered such a slaughtering left-handed 
hit full in the face of his tall adversary, accompanied 
by a tremendous " doubling-up" body-blow, as in 
an instant brought him senseless to the ground. He 
who now lay stunned and blood-smeaied on the pave- 
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ment, surrounded by a rabble jeering the falleft 
** swell," and existing at seeing the punishment he 
had received for his impertinence, the conqueror 
pithily told them, as he stood over his proifttrate 
foe, was. the honourable St. John Henry Effing- 
stone, presumptive heir to a marquisate ; and the 
victor, who walked coolly away as if nothing had 

happened, was Tom , the prize-fighter. 

Such was the occasion of my first mtroduction to 
Mr. Effingstone ; for I was driving by at the time this 
occurrence took place ; and my coachman, seeing 
the crowd, slackened the pace of his horses, and I 
desired him to stop. IJearing some voices cry ** Take 
him to a doctor," I let myself out, announced my 
{profession, and seeing a man of very gentlemanly 
and superior appearance covered with blood and 
propped against the knee of one of the people round, 
I had him brought into my carriage, sa3ring I would 
drive him to his residence close by, which his carda 
showed me was in — — street. Though much dis* 
figured and in great pain, he had not received any 
injury likely to be attended with danger. He soon 
recovered ; but an infinitely greater annoyance re- 
mained after all the other symptoms had disappeared 
— ^his left eye was sent intq deep mourning, which 
threatened to last for some weeks ; and could any thing 
be more vexatious to a gay man about town ? for 
such was Mr. Effingstone — ^but no ordinary one. He 
did not belong to that crowded class of essenced 
fops, of silly coxcombs, hung in gold chains, and be- 
spangled with a profusion of rings, brooches, pins, 
and quizzing-glasses, who ^re to be seen in fine 
weather glistening about town like fireflies in India. 
He was no walking advertisement of the superior 
articles of his tailor, metcer, and jeweller. No — ^Mr. 
Effingstone was really a man about tcraon^ and yet no 
puppy. He was worse — ^an abandoned profligate, a 
systematic debauchee, an irreclaimable reprobate. 
He stood pre-eminent amid the throng of men of 
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fashion, a glaring form of guilt, such as Milton repre- 
sents Satan-^ 

<< In shape and geatore proudly eiBin0n|,"-~ 

among his gloomy battalions of fallen spirits. He 
had nothing m common with the set of men I have 
been alluding to, but that he chose to drink deeper 
from the same foul and maddening cup of dissipa* 
tion. Their minor fooleries and " naurfitinesses," 
as he termed them, he despised. Had he not neg- 
lected a legitimate exercise of his transcendent 
talents, he might have become, with little effort, one 
of the first men of his a^. As for actual know- 
ledge, his powers of acquisition seemed unboimded. 
Whatever ne read he made his own; good or bad, he 
never forgot it. He was equally intimate with an- 
cient and modem scholarship. His knowledge of 
the varieties and distinctions between the ancient 
sects of philosophers was more minutely accurate, 
and more successfully brought to bear upon the 
modern, than I am aware of having ever known in 
another. Few, very few that ever I have been 
acquainted with could make a more imposing and 
effective display of the " dazzling fence of logic." 
Fallacies, though nevfer so subtle, so exquisitely 
vraisemblarU to the truth, and calculated to evade the 
very ghost of Aristotle himself, melted away instan- 
taneously before the first glance of his eye. His 
powers were acknowledged and feared by all who 
knew him--^as many a discomfited sciolist now living 
can bear testimony. His acuteness of perception 
was not less remarkable. He anticipated all you 
meant to convey before you had uttered more than 
a word or two. It was useless to kick or wince 
imder such treatment — ^tofind jj^ur own words thrust 
back a^^ain down your own throat as useless, than 
which few things are more provoking to men with 
the slightest spice of petulance, A conviction of his 
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OTerwhelming power kept you passive beneath his 
grasp. He had, as it were, extracted and devoured 
Uie kernel, while you were attempting to decide on 
the best method of breaking the shell. His wit was 
radiant, and fed by a fancy both lively and powerful, 
it flashed and sparkled on all sides of you like light* 
ning. He had a strong bent towards satire and sar- 
casm, and that of the bitterest and fiercest kind. If 
you chanced unexpectedly to become its subject, you 
sneaked aws^y consciously seared to your very cen- 
tre. If, however, you really wished to acquire in- 
formation from him, no one was readier to open the 
vast storehouses of his learning. You had but to 
start a topic requiring elucidation of any kind, and 
presently you saw, grouped around it, numerous, ap- 
propriate, and beautiful illustrations, from almost 
every region of knowledge. But then you could 
scarce fail to obsei*ve the spirit of pride and ostenta- 
tion which pervaded the whole. If he failed any 
where — and who living is equally excellent in aU 
things 1 it was in physics. Yes, here he was foiled. 
He lacked the patience, perseverance, and almost ex- 
clusive attention which the cold and haughty goddess 
presiding over them invariably exacts from her suit- 
ors. Still, however, he had that showy general inti- 
macy with its outlines, and some of its leading fea^ 
tures, whiclh earned him greater applause than was 
doled out reluctantly and suspiciously to the pro- 
foundest masters of science. 

Yet Mr. Efiingstone, though such as I have de- 
scribed him, gained no distinctions at Oxford ; and 
why? because he knew that all acknowledged his 
intellectual supremacy ; that he had but to extend 
his foot and stand on the proudest pedestal of aca- 
demical eminence. This satisfied him* And another 
reason for his conduct once slipped out in the course 
of my intimacy with him : — ^his overweening, 1 may 
say, almost unparalleled pride could not brook the 
idea of the remotest xjhance of Jhtlure. The same 
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thing accounted for another manifestation of his pe-r 
euliar character. No one could conceive how, when^ 
or where he came by his wonderful knowledge* 
He never seemed to be doing any thing ; no one ever 
tcew him reading or writing, and yet he came into the 
world au fait at ahnost every thing! All this was 
attributable to his pride, or^ I should say more coi- 
jectly, his vanity. "^Results, not processes, are for 
the public eye," he was fond of saying. In plain 
EijgKsh, he would shine before men, but would not 
tiiat they should know the pains and expense with 
which his lamp was fed. And this highly-gifted in- 
dividual, as to intellect, it was, who chose to track 
the waters of dissipation; to career among their sunk 
rocks, shoals, and quicksands, even till he sunk and 
perished in them ! By some strange omission in his . 
moral conformation, his soid seemed utterly destitute 
of any sympathies for virtue ; and whenever I looked 
at him, it was with feelings of concern, alarm, and 
wonder, akin to those with which one might jcon- 
template the frightful creature brought into being by 
Frankenstein. Mr. Effingstone seemed either whoHy 
mcapable of appreciating moral excellence, or wil- 
ftilly contemptuous of it While reflecting carefully 
•n his XiioavYKfuaioy which several years' intimacy gave 
me many opportunities of doing, and endeavouring 
to account for his fixed inclination towards vice, an4 
that in its most revolting form and most frantic ex- 
eesses^at a time when he was consciously possessed 
of such capabilities of excellence of every descrip- 
tion ; it has struck me that a little incident which 
eame to my knowledge casually afforded a clew to 
Ae whofe — ^a key to liis character. I one day . 
ehanced to overhear a distinguished friend of his 
father lamenting that a man '^of Mr. St. John's 
mighty powers" could prostitute them in the manner 
he did; and the reply made by his father was,^with a 
sigh, that, ^ St. John was a splendid simier, and he 
k&w it." FixMn that hour the key-stone was fix^d 
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in ihe arch of his unalterable, irreclaimable depravity. 
He felt a satanic satisfaction in the' consciousness 
of being an object of regret and wonder among those 
who most enthusiastically acknowledged his intel- 
lectual supremacy. How infinitely less stimulating 
to his morbid sensit)ilities would be the placid ap- 
proval of virtue — a commonplace acquiescence m 
the ordinary notions of virtue and religion! He 
wished rather to stand out from the multitude— to be 
severed from the herd. '^ Better to reign in hell than 
' serve in heaven," he, thought ; and he was not long 
in sinking many fathoms lower into the abyss of 
atheism*. In fact, he never pretended to the posses- 
sion of religious principle ; he had acquiesced in the 
reputed truths of Christianity like his neighbours ; 
or at least, kept doubts to himself, till he iancied 
his reputation required him to join the crew of 
fools who blazon their unbelief. J%is was '* darmud 

Conceive, now, such a man as I have truly, but 
perhaps imperfectly, described Mr. Effingstone-rin 
the possession of 3000/. a j/^ar — ^perfectly his own • 
master^-with i. fine persor^ and most fascinating 
manners-— capable of Requiring with ease every fash- 
ionable accomplishment — the idol, the dictator of all 
he met — and Mrith a dazzliiM^ circle of friends and 
relatives :-^conceive for a m&ient such a man as this 
Ui loose upon ike Umn ! \^1 it occasion wonder if 
ihe reader is told how soon nocturnal -studies, and 
the ambition of retaining his intellectual character 
which prompted them, were supplanted by a blind, 
absorbing, reckless devotion — for he was incapable 
of any thing but in ecctremes-^to the gaming-table, 
the turf,. the cock-pit, the ring,.the theatres, and daily 
and nightly attendance on those haunts of detest- 
able debauchery which I cannot foul my pen with 
naming 1— that a two or three years' intimacy with 
such scenes as these had conduced, in the first in- 
stance, to shed a haze of indistinctness over the multi« 

Qr 
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farions acquirements of his earlier and better d^f 
and finally to blot out large portions with blank ^li- 
Tionl — ^that his soul's sun shpne in dim discoloured 
rays through the fogs — the vault-vapours of profli- 
gacy! — that prolonged desuetude was graduallyt 
though unheededly, benmnbing and pals3ring his in* 
tellectual faculties? — ^that a constant '< feeding on 
garbage" had vitiated and depraved his whole sy** 
tern, ^th phjrsical and mental 1 — ^and that, to con- 
elude, there was a lamentable, an almost incrediblet 
contrast between the glorious being, Mr. Effini^ 
stone, at twenty-one, and that poor faded creature 
«— that prematurely superannuated debauchee, Mr* 
Effingstone at twenty-seven ? 

I feel persuaded I shall not be accused of traveUinf 
out of the legitimate sphere of these ^ Passages*" of 
forsaking the track of professional detail, in haying 
thus attempted to give the reader some faint idea of 
the intellectual character of one of the most extraor- 
dinary youns men that have. ever flashed, meteor- 
like, across the sphere of my ownobservation. Not 
that in the ensuing pages it will be in my power to 
exhibit him such as he has been described, doing and 
tittering things worthy of his great powers: Alas, 
alas ! he was '* fallen, fallen, fallen" from that altitude 
long before it .became my province to know him pro- 
fessionally. His decline and faU are alone what 
remain for me to describe* I am painting from the 
bfe, and those are living who know it : that I am 
describinff the character and career of him who once 
iived, — ^who deliberately immolated huinself before 
the shrine of debauchery; and .they can, with a 
quaking heart, attest the truth of the few bitter and 
black passages of his remaining history which hers 
follow. 

The reader is acquainted with the circumstancea 
attending my first professional acquaintance with 
Mr. Efiingstone. Those of the second are in per* 
feet keeping. He had been prosecuting an enterpriso 
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ef $edudiion9 the interest of which was, in his tyes* 
enhanced a thousand fold, on discovering that the 
object of his illicit attentions was— married. The 
▼ictim was, I understood, a very handsome, fashion- 
able woman ^ and she fell — for Mr. EjQ^gstone was 
irresistible I He was attending one of their assigna- 
•tiima one night, which she was unexpectedly unable 
to keep ; and he waited so long at the place of meet- 
ing, but slightly clad, in the cold and inclement 
weather, that when he returned home at an early hour 
in the morning, intensely chagrined, he felt inclined 
to be very ill. He could not rise to breakfast. He 

Sew r^idly worse ; and when I was ^summoned to 
s bedside, he exhibited all the symptoms of a very 
pevere inflammation of the lungs. One or two con- 
current causes of excitement and chagrin aggravated 
his illness. He had been very unfortunate in betting 
on the Derby, and was threatened with an arrest 
from his tailor whom he owed some hundreds of 
pounds which he could not possibly pay. Again — a 
wealthy remote member of the family, his godfathert 
having heard of his profligacy, altered his will, and 
left every farthing be had in the world, amounting 
to upwards of fifty or sixty thousand pounds, to a 
eharitable institution, the whole of which had been 
ori^nftUy destined to Mr. Effingstone. The only 
noUce^taken of him in the old gentleman's will was* 
"To St. John Henry Eflmgstone, my unworthy god- 
aon, i bequeath the sum of Ave pounds sterling, to 
pnrchase a Bible and prayer-book, believing the time 
may yet come when he will require them." These 
circumstances, I say, added to one or two other irri- 
tating concomitants, such as will sometimes sue* 
eeed in stinging your men about i<mh into something 
like reflection, brief and futile though it be, contrilv 
uted to accelerate the inroads of his dangerous dis- 
order. We weie compelled to adopt such powerful 
antiphlogistic treatment as reduced him to within 
an inch of his Ufe. Previous to, and in tiie course 
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ef, thid illness, he exhibited one or two chajacteristie 
traits. 

^ Doctor, is delirium usually an attendant on this 
disorder?*' he inquired one morning. I told him it 
was, Teiy frequently. 

^'Ah! then I'd better become Sr^mwof, with one 
of old, and bite out my tongue ; for, d — ^n it ! my life 
won't bear ripping up ! I shall say what will horrify 
yon all! Delirium blackens a poor feUow sadly 
among his friends, doesn't it ? Babbling devil — ^what 
can sSence it ? If you should hear me beginning to 
Ut ovtj suffocate me, doctor." • • • 
; ^Any chance of my giving the great cut this 
time, doctor, eh ?" he inquired the same evening, 
with great apparentnonchsdance. Seeing my puzzled 
air — ^for I did not exactly comprehend the low ex- 
pression, " great cut" — ^he asked, quickly, "Doctor, 
shall I die, d'ye think 1" I told hun I certainly ap- 
prehended great danger, for his s^ptoms began to 
look very serious. " Then the smp must be cleared 
for action. What is the best way of epsuring re- 
covery, provided it is to'be ?" I told hbn that, among 
dther things, he must be kept very quiet-^must not 
have his mind excited by visiters. 

"Nurse, please ring the bell for George," said he, 
suddenly interrupting me. The man in a few mo- 
ments answered the summons. " (Jeorge, d'ye value 
your neck, eh 1" The man bowed. " Then, hairkee, 
«ee you don't let in a living soul to see me, except 
the medical people. Friends, relatives, motiier, bro- 
thers, sisters— shut them all out— And, harkee, duns 

_ especially. If should come a^d get inside 

the door, kick him out again; and if comes, 

and , and — '— , tell them if they don't mind 

what they are about, d— n them ! Ill die, if it's only 
to cheat them." The man bowed and retired. •* And 
—and — doctor, what else 1" 

"If you should appear appi%>aohing your end, Mr. 
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HfltegHtone, you would allow us, perhaps, to call in 
a clergyman to assist you in your devo " 

"What — eh — ^a parson? Oh, it! no, no— out 

of the question — nor^ ad rem% I assure you," he replied* 
hastily. ^ D'ye think 1 can*t roll down to hell fast 
enough -without having my wheels oiled by their 
hypocritical humbug % DonH name it again, doctor, 
on any account, 1 beg." 

• • • He gjew rapidly worse, but ultimately 
recovered. His injunctions were obeyed to the let- 
ter; for his man George idolized his master, and 
turned a deaf ear Xo all applications for admission to 
his master's chamber. It was well there was no one 
of them present to listen to his ravings ; for the dis- 
gorgings of his polluted soul were horrible* His 
progress towards convalescence was by very slow 
steps ; for the energies of both mind and body had 
tieen dreadfuUy shs&en. His illness, however, had 
worked' little or no alteration in his moral sentiment^ 
•-*-or, if any thing, for the worse. 

" It won't do at all, will it, doctor?" said Mr. M^ 
fingstone, when I was visiting him one ipoming at 

the house of a titled relation in square, whither 

he had been removed to prepare for a jaunt to the* 
continent. " What do you allude to, Mr. Effingstone I 
Whai won't do ?" I asked, for I knew not to what he 
eUuded, as the question was the first break of a long 
pause in our conversation, which had been quite of a 
miscellaneous character. " Whai won't do % Why, 
the sort of life I have be.en leading about town these 
two or three last years," he replied. " It has nearly 
Wound me up, has it not ?' 

" Indeed, Mr. Effingstone, I think so. You have had 
avery, veiy narrow escape-^have been within a hair's 
tireadth of your grave." " Ay," he exclaimed with 
a sigh, rubbing his hand rapidly over his noble fore- 
head, "'twas a complete toss up whether I should oo 
or stay ! But come, come, the good ship has weaui- 
ered the storm bravely, though she has been battered 



I. 
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alittle in her timbers P said he, striking his farett^ 
" and she's fit for sea again already, with a little caulk« 
ingythatis. Heigho! what a d--d fool illness makes 
a man! I've h»i some of the strangest oddest 
twingings— such ^eams and visions! What d^ 
think, doctor, I've had dinging -in my ears night aod 
day, like a d--d church-bell 1 Why, a passage from 
eld Persius, and this is it (you know I was a dab at 
Latin once, doctor), rotundo ore^ 

<Magne Fitter diTum! saBToa pnxiire tyrannM 
Haad aliA ratioDe Telis, quum dira libido 
If oreiit ingeniam, ferventi tincta veneno ; 
*— Vinateni vkteant^-inuibeMantqiie relicU ?* . 

True and forcible enough, isn't itf" 

** Yes," I replied, and expressed my satisfaction at 
his altered sentiments. " He might rely on it," I 
ventured to assure him, ^Hhat the paths of virtue^ of 
religion"— I was going too fast. 

"Pho, pho, doctor! No humbug, I beg — come, 
come, no humbug — ^no nonsense of that sort! I 
meant nothing of the kind, I can assure you ! I'm a 
better Bentley than you, I see ! What d'ye think is 
my reading of ' viriutem videant ?^ Why—- let them 
get wives when they're worn out and want nursing — 
ah, ha ! — curse me ! I'd go on raking — ^ay, d-— n it, I 
would, sour as you look about" it ! But I'm too 
much the worse for wear at present^~I must recruit 
a little." 

''Mr. Effingstone, I'm really confounded at hearing 
yon talk in so light a strain ! Forgive me, my dear 
sir, but"— 

"Fiddle-de-dee, doctor! Of course 111 forgive 
you, if you won't repeat the offence. 'Tis- unpleasi- 
ent — a nuisance*— '^, upon my soul ! Well, how«- 
ever, what do you i;hink is the upshot of the whole 
—-the practieal pmnwthe winding up of afiair»-*tb^ 
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'l>alancin^ of the books'*-^— he delighted in aceumtila- 
tions of this sort — " the shutting up of the Volume* 
eh I I'm going to gel married ! ' I*m at dead lt)w- 
watennark in money-matters — and, in short, I re* 
t)eat it, 1 intend to marry— a gold bag ! A good move, 
isn't it? But to be candid, I can't take all the credit 
Of the thing to myself, either, having been a trifle 
bored, bullied, badgered into it by the family. They 
say the worlds cries shame on me ! simpletons, why 
listen to the world? lonly laugh, ha, ha, ha! and 
cry, curse on the world — and so we are quits with 
one another ! By-:the-way, the germ of that's to be ' 
found in that worthy fellow, Plautus !" 

AU this, uttered with Mr. Effingstone's character- 
istic emphasis and rapidity of tone and manner, 
conveyed his real sentiments; and.it was not long 
before he carried them into effect. He spent two or 
three months in the south of France; and not long 
after his- return to England, with restored health ana 
energies, he singled out from amongthe many, many 
women who would have exulted in being an object 
of the attentions of the accomplished, the celebrated 

Mr. Eflingstone, Lady E , the very flower 

of English aristocratical beauty, daughter of a dis- 
tinguished peer, and sole heiress to the immense 

estates of an aged baronet in shire. 

The unceasing, exclusive attentions exacted from 
her suitor by tMs haughty young beauty operated 
for a while as a salutary check upon Mr. Efllng- 
stone's reviving propensities to dissipation. So long 
as there was the most distant possibility of his being 
rejected, he was her willing slave at all hours, on all 
* occasions ; yielding im^dicit obedience, and madring 
incessant sacrifices of his own peiisonal conveniences. 
As soon, however, as he had '* run down the game,'* 
as he called it, and the young lady was so far com- 
promised in the eyes of the world, as to render 
rietreat next to impossible, he began to slacken in his 
attentions i not, however, so palpably and visibly as 
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to alaim either her ladvdiip or any of their nrntnal 
relations or fii^ids. He compensated for the atteii« 
tions he was obliged to pay her .by day* by the most 
extravagant nightly excesses. The pursuits of 
inteUecty of literature and philosophy, were utterly 
and apparently finally discarded— and for what % For 
wallowing sWmishly in the foulest sinks of depravity; 
herding among the acknowledged outcasts, com* 
mingling intimately with the very scum and refuse 
of society, and revelling amid the hellish orgies 
celebrated nightly in haunts of nameless infamy* 
Gambling, gluttony, drunkenness, harlotry, bias* 
phemy! • * . 

[I cannot bring myself to make public the shock- 
ing details with which the five following pages of 

Dr ^'s Diary are occupied.' If printed, they would 

appear to many absolutely incredible. They are 
little else than a corroboration of what is advanced 
in Uie sentences immediately preceding this inter* 
iected paragraph. What follows mustbe given only 
in a fragmentary form — ^the cup of horror must be 
poured out before the reader only Kard arckyova*] 

Mr. Effingstone one morning accompanied Lady 

£ and her mother to one of the fashionable 

shops, for the purpose of aiding the former in her 
choice of some beautiful Chinese toys to complete 
the ornamental department of her. boudoir. After 
having purchased some of the most splenidid and 
costly articles which had been exhibited, the ladies 
drew on their gloves, 'and gave each an arm to Mr« 
Effingstone, to lead them to the carriage. Lady 

E was in a flutter of unusually animated spirits^ 

and was complimenting Mr. Efiingstone, in enthusi* . 
astic terms, on the taste with which he had guided their 
purchases*; and they had left the shop-door, the foot* 
man was letting down the carriage-steps, when a very 
young woman, elegantly dressed, who happened to be 
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][)assing at t!iat motnent, seemingly in a state of deep 
dejection, suddenly started on seeing and recognising' 
Mr. Effingstone, placed herself between them and 
the carriagie, and lifting her clasped hands, exclaimed 
in piercing accents, "Oh, Henry, Henry, Henry! 
how cruelly you have deserted your poor ruined girl ! 
What have I done to deserve it 1 Vm broken-hearted, 
And can rest nowherei ! I've been walking up and 
down M — street nearly three hours this morn- 
ing to get a sight of you, but could not ! Oh, Henry ! 
how differently you said you would behave before 

you brought me up from ' shire!" All this 

Was uttered with the impassioned vehemence and 
rapidity of highly-excited feelings, and uninterrupt- 
edly, for both Lady E — *- and her mother seemed 
peifectly petrified, and stood pale and speechless. 
Mr. Effingstone, too, was for a moment thunder- 
struck ; but an instant's reflection showed him the 
necessity of acting with decision one way or another. 
Though deadly piale, he did not disclose any other 
symI)tom of agitation ; and with an assumed air of 
astonishment and irrecognition, exclaimed, concern- 
edly, "Poor creature! unfortunate thing! Some 
strange mistake this !" " Oh, no, no, no, 'Henry ! it's 
no mistake ! You know me well enough-^I'm your 
own poor Hannah !" 

" Pho, pho ! nonsense, woman ! I never saw you 
before." 

" Never saw me ! never saw me !" almost shrieked 
the girl, ** and is it come to this 1" 

" Woman, don't be foolish— <;ease, or we must give 
you over to an officer as an impostor," said Mr. Ef* 
fingstonet the perspiration bursting from every pore» 
"Come, come, yotu: ladyships had better allow me 
to hand you into the carriage. See, there's a crowd 
collecting." 

" No, no, Mr. Effingstone," replied Lady E — -'s 
mother, with excessive a^tation ; " this very singu- 
lar» strange afiair-*if it u a mistake— had better be 
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•et right on the spot. Here# youngf woinaii» can you 
tell me what is the name of this gentleman T' pointp> 
ing to Mr. Effingstope. . 

'^Effingstone, 'Effingstonet to be sure, ma'am,** 
sobbed the girl, lookmg imploringly at him. The 
instant she* had uttered his name, the two ladieS), 
dreadfully agitated, withdinew their arms from his, 
and, with the footman's assistance, stepped into their 
carriage and drove off rapidly, leaving Mr. Effingstone 
bowing, kissing his hand, and assuring them that he 

should ^ soon settle this absurd affair," and be at -; 

street before their ladyships. They heard him not, 
however ; for ibe instant the carnage had set off Lady 
E— fainted. 

*^ Young woman, you ai« quite mistaken in me— I 
never saw you before. Here is my card—- come to 
ne at eight to-night," he added, in an under-tone, so 
as to be heard by none but her he addressed. She 
took the hint, appeared pacified, and each withdrew 
different ways— Mr. Efl^igstone almost . suffocated 
with silppressed execrations. He flung himself into 
a hackney-eoach, and' ordered it to— -street, in- 
tending to assure Lad|( £ , with a smile, that he 

had instautlv ^ put an end to the ridiculous affair." 
His knock, however, brought him a prompt ^ Not at 
home," though their carriage had but the instant be* 
fore driven from the door. * He jtsmped again into 
the coach, almost gnashing his teeth with fiuy, drove 
home, and despatched his groom wi& a note and 
orders to wait an answer. He soOn brought it backt 
n^ the intelligence that Lord and Lady— had 
given their porter orders to reject all letters or mea* 
sages from Mr. Effingstone ! So tihere was an end 
of all hopes from tkat quarter. This is the histoiy 
of what was mysteriously hinted at in one of mk 
papers of the day, as a " strange occurrence in high 
life which would probably break off a matrimonial 
affair long considered as settled." But how did Mr« 
EQngstone receive his ruined €upe at the appcHnted 
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hour of eight! He answered her expected knock 
himself. 

" Now, look, !" said he, sternly, extending his 

arm to her menacingly, " if ever you presume to 
darken my doors again, by -^ — i 111 murder you ! I 
give you fair warning; You^ve ruined me — yod have, 
you accursied creature !" 

^ Oh, my God! What am I to do to live 1 What 
is to become of me ?" groaned the victim. • 

** Do 1 why go and be ! And here's something 

to help you' on your way-rthere l" and he flung her a 
check for 50/., and shut the door violently in her face. 

Mr. Efiingstone now plunged into profligacy with 
a 'spirit of almost diabolic^ . desperation. Divers 
dark hints,, stinging innuendoes, appeared in the pa- 
pers, of his disgraceful notoriety in certain scenes 
of an abominable description. But he laughed at 
titom. His family at length cast him off, and refused 
to recognise him tijil he chose to alt^ his courses—^ 
to "purge." . 

Mr. Effingstone was boxing one morning with Be* 
lasco — I thmk it was — at the latter's rooms ; and was 
preparing to plant a hit which the fighter had defied 
him to do, when he suddenly dropped his guards 
turned pale, and in a moment or two fell fainting into 
the arms of the astojunded boxer. He had several 
days previously suspected himself the subject of in- 
disposition — how could it be otherwise, keeping such 
hours and living such a life as he did — but not of so 
serious a nature as to prevent him from going out as 
usual. As soon as he had recovered and swallowed 
a few drops of spirits and water, he drove home, in^ 
tending to have sent immediately for Mr. ^^-, the 
well-known surgeon ; but on arriving at his rooms, 
he found a traveuing carriage-and-four waiting before^ 
tiie door, for the purpose of conveying him instantly 
to the bedside of his dying mother, m a distant part of 
Ki^landy as she wished personally $o communicate to 
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him something^ of importance before she died. This he 
learned from two of his relatives who were up-stairs 
giving directions to his servant to pack up his elothes 
and make other preparations for his joumeyt so that 
nothing might detain him from setting off the in- 
stant he arrived at his rooms. He was startled^— 
alarmed— confounded at ' all this. Good God ! he 
thought, what was to become of himi He was ut- 
terly unfit to undertake a journey, requiring instant 
medical attendance, which had already been too long 
deferred ; for his dissipation had already made rapid 
inroads on his constitution. Yet what was to be 
done 1 His situation was such as could not be com* 
municated to his brother and sister-in-law — for he 
did not choose to encounter their sarcastic reproaches^ 
He had nothing for it but to get into the carriage 
with them, go down to s hire, and when there 
devise some plausible pretext for returning instantly 
to town. That, however, he found impracticaUe. 
His mother would not trust him out of her sight one 
instant, night or day — ^but kept his hand close locked 
in hers ; he was also surrounded by the congregated 
members of the family — and could literally scarce 
stir out of the house an instant. He dissembled his ill« 
ness with tolerable success, till his aggravated agonies 
drove him almost beside himself. Without breaUiing a 
syllable to any one but his own man, whom he took with 
him, he suddenly left the house, and without even a 
change of clothes threw himself into the first London 
coach, and by two o'clock the next day was at his 
own rooms in M street, in a truly deplorable con- 
dition, and attended by Sir — — and myself. TbCi 
consternation of his family in shire may be con- 
ceived. He trumped up some story about his being 
obliged to stand second in a duel— but his real state' 
•was soon discovered. Nine weeks of tuunitigated 
agony were passed by Mr. £ffingstone — the virulence 
01 his disorder for a long time setting at defiance all 
that medicine cpuLd do. This illness also broke him 
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^wn sadly, find we recommended to him a second 
sojourn in the south of France — for which he set 
, out the instant he could undertake the journey with 
safety. - Much of his peculiar character was devel- 
oped in this illness ; that haughty, reckless spirit of 
defiance, that contemptuous disregard of the sacred 
consolations of religion, that sullen indifference as 
to the event which might await him, which his pre- 
vions character would have warranted me in pre- 
dicting. , 

About seven months from the period last mentioned 
(his return from the continent), I received one Sun- 
day evening a note written in hurried characters ; 
and a hasty glance at the seal, which bore Mr. Ef- 
fingstone's crest, filled me with sudden vague appre- 
hensions that some misfortune or other had befallen 
him. This was the note : — 

" Dear Doctor,— For God*s sake come and see me 
immediately, for I have this^ day arrived in London 
from the continent, and am suffering the tortures of 
the dartined, both in mind and body. Come— come — 
in God's name come instantly, or I shall go mad. 
Not a word of my return to any one till I have seen 
you. You wiirfind me — in'short my man will accom- 
pany y^u. Yours in agony, St. J. H. Effingstone. 
sAday evening, November, 18 — ." 

Tongue cannot utter the dismay with which this 
note fifled me. His unexpected return from abroad, 
the obscure and distant part of the town (St. George's 
in the East) where he had established himself, the 
dreadful terms in which his note was couched, re- 
vived, amid a variety of vague conjectures, certain 
fearfill apprehensions for him which I had begun to 
entertain before he quitted England. I ordered out 
my chariot instantly ; his groom mounted the box 
to guide the coachman, and we drove down rapidly. 
A sudden recollection of the contents of several of 
the letters he had sent me latterly from the continent 
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at my request served to corroborate my worst feanr* 
I had given him over for lost, by the time my chariot 
drew wp opposite the house where he had so strangely 
taken up his abode. The street and neighbourhok)a» 
though not clearly discernible through tne fogs of a 
November evening, contrasted strangely witii the 
aristocratieal regions to which my patient had been 
accustomed. -*— row was narrow, and the houses 
were small, yet clean and creditable-looking. On 
entering No. — i the landlady, a person of quiet re- 
spectable appearance, told me &at Mr, Hardy (for 
such it seems was the nam<e he chose to go by in 
these parts) had just retired to rest, as he felt fatigued 
and poorly^ and she was just going to make him some 
gruel. Sne spoke in a tone of flurried excitation, 
and with an air of doubt, which were easily attribu- 
table to her astonishment at a man of Mr. £ffing- 
stone's appearance and attendance, with such supe- 
rior traveUmg equipments^ dropping.into such a house 
and neighbourhood as hers. I repaired to his bed- 
chamber immediately. It was a small comfortably- 
furnished room ; the Are was lit, and two candlios 
were burning on the drawers. , On the bed, the plain 
chintz curtains of which were only half-drawn, lay 
St. John Henry Effingstone. I must pause a mo- 
ment to describe his appearance, as it struck me at 
first looking at him. It may be thought rather ilr- 
fetched, perhaps, but I could not help comparing him 
in my own mind to a gem set in the midst of faded 
tarnished embroidery : the coarse texture of the bisd 
furniture — the ordinary style of the room — ^its con- 
strained dimensions, constrasted strikingly with the 
indications of elegaiice and fashion afforded by the 
scattered clothes, toilet, and travelling paraphernalia* 
&c, of the person and manners of its present occu- 
pant, who lay on a bed all tossed and tumbledy-with 
only a few minutes' restlessness. A dazzling dia- 
mond ring sparkled on the little finger of his left 
hand, ^nd was the only ornament he ever wore. 
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There was something also in the snowiness, simpli- 
city,*and fineness of his linen which alone might 
have evidenced the superior consideration of its 
wearer, even were that not sufficiently visible in the 
noble, commanding outline of the features, faded 
though they were, and shrinking beneath the inroads 
of ilCiess and dissipation^ His forehead was while 
and ample ; his eye had lost none of its fire, though 
it gleamed with restless energy ; in a word, there was 
that ease and loftiness in his bearing, that indescriba- 
ble manure d^StrCj which are inseparable from high 
birth and breeding. So much for the appearance of 
things on my entrance. 

" How are you, Mr. Effingstone— how are you, 
tny dear sir V said I, sitting down by the bedside. 

" Doctor, the pains of h^ll have got hold upon me. 
I am undone," he replied, gloomily, in a broken voice, 
and extended to me a hand cold as marble. 

''Is it 'as you suspected in your last letter to me 
from Rouen, Mr. Effingstone V I inquired, after a 
pause. He shook his head,' and covered his face 
with both his hands, but made me no answer. Think- 
ing he was in tears, I said, in a soothing tone, 
* Come, come, my dear sir, don't be carried away; 
don't"- — 

•' Faugh ! 1)0 you take me for a puling child or a 
woman, do(^tor? Don't suspect me again of such 
contemptible pusillanimity, low as I am fallen," he 
replied, with startling sternness, removing his fa^nds 
from his face. 

'' I hope, after all, that matters are not so despe- 
rate as your fears would persuade you " said I, feel- 
ing his pulse. 

'^Doctor, don't delude me ; all is over, I know it 
is. A horrible death is before me ; but I shall meet 
it like a man. I have made my bed and must lie 
upon it." 

" Come, come, Mr. Effingstone, don't be so gloomy, 
80 hopeless ; the exhausted powers of nature may 
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yet be revived," said I, after having asked him many 
questions. 

~^* Doctor , PU soon end that strain of yonrs. 

'Tis silly — pardon me — ^but it is. Reach me one of 
these candles, please." I did so. " Now I'll show 
you how to translate a passage of Persius. 

'Tentemus fauces: — tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Pvire^ quod hand deceat plebeia.raderebeta!' 

Eh, you recollect it? WeH, look! What say you 
to this ; isn't it frightful?" he asked, bitterly raising 
the candle, that I might look into his mouth. It was, 
alas, as he «aid ! In fact, his whole constitution had 
been long tainted, and exhibited symptoms of soon 
breaking up altogether ! I feared, from the period of 
my attendance on him during the illness which drove 
him last to the continent, that it was beyond human 
power to dislodge the harpy that had fixed its cruel 
fangs deeply, inextricably in his vitals. Could it be 
wondered at, even by himself? Neglect, in the first 
instance, added to a persevering course of profligacy, 
had doomed him long, long before to premature and 
horrible decay ! And tjiough it can scarcely be ered- 
iteil, it is nevertheless the fact — even on the conti- 
nent, in the character of a shattered invalid, the in- 
fatuated man resumed those dissolute courses which 
in England had already hurried him almost to death's 
door ! 

"My good God, Mr. Effingstone!" I inquired, 
almost paralyzed with amazement at hearing him 
describe recent scenes in which he had mingled, which 
would have made even satyrs skulk ashamed into 
the woods of old, " how could you have been so in- 
sane, so stark staring mad ?" 

" By instinct, doctor, by instinct ! The nature of 
the beast!" he replied', through his closed teeth, and 
with an unconscious clenching of his hands; Many 
inquiries into his past and present symptoms fore- 
warned me that his case would probably be marked 
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by more a^^alling features than any that had ever 
come under my care ; and that there was not a ray of 
hope that he would survive the long, lingering, and 
maddening agonies which were '^ measured out to 
him from the poisoned chalice** which he had "com- 
mended to his own lips/' 

He shed no tears, and repeatedly strove, but in vain, 
to repress sighs with which his breast heaved, nearly 
to bursting, while I pointed out, in obedience to his 
determination to knoW the worst, some portions of 
the dreary prospect before him. ^ 

" Horrible ! hideous !" he exclaimed, in a low, broken 
tone, his flesh creeping from head to foot. " How 
shall I endure it! Oh, Epictetus, how?'* He re- 
lapsed into silence, with his eves fixed on the ceiling 
and his hands joined over his breast, and pointing up- 
wards in a posture which I considered supplicatory. 
I rejoiced to see it, and ventured to say, after mu6h 
hesitation, that I was delighted to see him at last 
looking to the right quarter for support and conso- 
lation. 

" Bah !" he exclaimed, impetuously, removing his 
llands, and eying me with sternness almost approach- 
ing fury, " why will you persist in pestering your pa- 
tients with twaddle of that sort 1 — eandem semper co- 
fiens cantUenamy ad natueam ttsqu&—2LB though you 
carried a psalter in your pocket ? When I want to 
listen to any thing of that kind, why, I'll pay a par- 
don ! Haven't I a tide enough of horror to bear up 
against already, without your bringing a sea of super- 
atition upon jne? No more of it — no more — ^'tis 
foul." I felt roused myself, at last, to something 
like correspondent emotions ; for there was an inso-* 
lence of assumption in his tone which I could not 
brook. 

" Mr. Eflingstone," said T, calmly, " this silly swag* 
ger will not do. 'Tis unworthy of you — ^unscholarly 
— ungentlemanly; you force me to say so. I beg I 
may hear no more of it, or you and I must part. I 

R3 
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have never been accustomed to such treatment, antf 
I cannot now learn how to endure it from you. From 
what quarter can you expect support or fortitude,'' 
said I, in a milder tone, seeing him startled and sur- 
jftised at the former part, " except the despised con- 
solations of rehgion ?" 

** Doctor, you are too superior to petty feelings not 
to overlook a little occasional petulance in such a 
wretched fellow as I am ! You ask me whither I 
look for support 1 I reply, to the energies of my own 
mind — the*ried, disciplined energies.of my own mind, 
doctor — a mind that never knew what fear was — ^that 
no disastrous combinations of misfortune could ever 
yet shake frora'its fortitude ! What but this is it that 
enables me to shut my ears to the whisperings of 
some pitying friend, who, knowing what hideous tor- 
tures await me, has stepped out of hell to come and 
advise me to suicide— ehl"^ he inquired, his eye glar- 
ing on me with a very unusual expression. " How- 
ever, as religion, that is, your Christian religion, is a 
subject on which you and I can never agree — an old 
bone of contention between us — ^why, the less said 
about it the better. It's useless to irritate a man 
, whose mind is made up. I shall never be a believer 
— may I die first !" he concluded, with angry vehe* 
mence. , 

The remainder of the interview I spent in endea^ 
vouring to persuade him to relinquish his present un- 
suitable lodgings, and return to the sphere of his 
friends and relations — ^but in vain. He was fixedly 
determined to continue in that obscure hole, he said, 
till there was about a week or so between him and 
death and then he would return ** and die in the bosom 
of his family, as the phrase was.'* Alas ! however, I 
knew but too well, that in the event of his adherinff 
to that resolution, he was fated to expire in the bed 
where he then lay ; for I foresaw but ^oo truly th^t 
the termination of his illness would be attended ivith 
circumstances rendering remoyal ptterly iinpo9^ 
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sible. He made me pledge my word that I wouM 
not,, without his- express request or sanction, ap- 
prizie any member of his family or any of his 
fhends that he had returned to England. It was in 
vain that I expostulated, that I represented the re- 
sponsibility imposed upon me; and reminded him 
that in the event of any thing serious and sudden be- 
falling him, the censure of all his relatives would be 
levelled at me. He was immoveable. " Doctor, you 
know weH I dare not see them, as well on my own 
account as theirs," said he, bitterly. He begged 
me to prescribe him a powerful anodyne draught ; 
for that he could get no rest at nights ; that an intense 
racking pain was gnawing all his bones from morn- 
ing to evening, and from evening to morning : and 
what with this and other dreadful concomitants, he 
** was," he said, " suffering the tortures of the damned, 
and perhaps worse." I complied with his reqi^est, 
and ordered him also many other ^ledicines and ap- 
plications, and promised to see him spon in the morn- 
ing. I was accordingly with him about twelve the 
next day. He was sitting up and in his dressing- 
gown before the fire, in great pain and suffering under 
9ie deepest dejection. He complained heavily of the 
intense and* unremitting agony he had endured all 
night long, and thought that from some cause or other 
the laudanum draught I ordered had tended to make 
him only more acutely sensible of the pain. " It is a 
peculiar and horrible sensation, and I cannot give you 
an adequate idea of it," he said : " it is as though the 
marrow in my bones were transformed into some- 
thing animated — into blind worms, writhing, biting, 
and stinging incessantly" — and he shuddered, as 
did I also, at the revolting comparison. He put me 
upon a minute exposition of the rationale of his dis- 
order, and if ever I was at a loss for adequate ex- 
pressions or illustrations, he supplied them with a 
readiness, an exquisite appositeness which, added to 
llis astonishing acuteness in comprehending the most 



^ 
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Strictly technical details, fiUed me with admiratioii 
for his great powers of mind, and poignant regret at 
their miserable desecration. 

" Well, i donH think you can give me any efficient 
relief, doctor," said he, ** and I am therefore bent on 
trying a scheme of my own." 

"And what, pray,. may that be T" I inquired, curi« 
ously. 

** I'll tell you my preparations. Pve ordered nearly 
a hundred weight of the strongest tobacco that's to 
be bought, and thousands of pipes ; and with these 
I intend to smoke myself into stupidity, or rather in« 
sensibility, if possible, till I can't undertake to say 
whether I live or not ; and my good fellow George is 
to be reading me Don Quixote me while." ' Oh, with 
what a sorrowful air of forced gayety was all this 
uttered ! 

One stidden burst of bitterness I well recollect. 
I was saying, while putting on my gloves to go, that I 
hopedto see himin better spirits the next time I called. 
^Better spirits? Ha! ha! How the — -can I 
be in better spirits— an exile from society— in such 
a contemptible hovel as this — among a set of base-- 
born brutal savages 1 — faugh! faugh! It does needf 
something here — here," pressing his hacid to his forc-r 
head, " to bear it — ay, it does !" I thought his tone^ 
were tremulous, and that for the first time I had evey 
known them so; and I could not help thinking the 
tears came into his eyes ; for he started suddenly 
from me, and affected to be gazing at some passinif 
objects in the street. I saw he was beginning to sink 
under a consciousness of the bitter degradation into 
which he had sunk — the wretched prospect of hi9 
"^ sun's going down in darkness!" I saw that the 
strength of mind to which he clung so pertinaciously 
for support was fast disappearing, like snow beneath 
the sunbeam. • . • * 

[Then follow the details of his disease, which are 
BO iBhockiog as to be unfit for any but professioiuJ 
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eyes. They represent all the energies of his nature 
as shaken beyond the possibility of restoration— his 
constitution wholly undermined : that the remedies 
resorted to had been almost more dreadful than 
the disease — and yet exhibited in vain ! In the next 
twenty pages of the Diary, the shades of horror are 
represented as gradually closing and darkening around 
this wretched victim of debauchery ; and the narra- 
tive is carried forward through three months. A few 
extracts only from this portion are fitting for the 
reader.] 

Friday^ January 5. — ^Mr. Effingstone continues in 
the sam^ deplorable state described in my former 
entry. I found him engaged, as usual, deep in Pe- 
tronius Arbiter ! He still makes tlie same wretched 
show of reliance on the strength and firmness of his 
mental powers ; but his worn and haggard features 
—the burning brilliance of his often half-phrensied 
eyes — the broken, hollow tones of his voice — ^his sud- 
den starts of apprehension — ^belie every word he utters. 
He describes his bodily sufferings as frightful. In- 
deed, Mrs. has often told me that his groans both 

disturb and alarm the neighbours, even as far as over 
the way! The very watchman has several times 
been so much startled in passing at hearing his groans, 
that he has knocked at the door to inquire about 

them. Neither Sir nor' I can think of any thing 

that seems likely to assuage his agonies. Even 
laudanum has failed us altogether, though it has been 
given in unprecedented quantities. I think I can say 
with truth and sincerity, that scarce the wealth of 
the Indies, should tempt me to undertake the manage- 
ment of another such case. I am losing my appe- 
tite — ^loathe animal food — am haunted day and night 
by the piteous spectacle which I have to encounter 
daily in Mr. Effingstone. Oh, that Heaven would 
terminate his tortures — sin^ely he has suffered enough ! 
I am sure he would hail the prospect of death with 
ecstasy! 
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JVednesdayjlO.'^PooTy infatuated, obstinate Effing- 
stone will not yet allow me to communicate with any 
of his family or friends, though he knows they are 
almost distracted at not he&ring from him, fancying 

him yet abroad. Colonel asked me the other 

day, earnestly, when 'I last heard from Mr. Effing- 
stone ? I wonder my conscious looks did not betray 
me. I alnwfst wish they had. Good God! in what 
a paintfd predicament I am placed ! What am I to 
^f ShaU I tell them all about him, and disregard 
^^nsequences I Oh, no, no^ how can that be, when 
my'word and hpnour are solemnly pledged to the 
contrary ? 

Saturday, 20.*-Poor Effingstone has experienced 
a signal instance of the ingratitude andheaitlessnesB 
of mere men of the world. He sent liis man, some 

time ago, with a confidential note to Captain , 

formerly one of his most intimate acquaintances, 
stating briefly the shocking circumstances in which 
, he was placed, and begging him to call and see him. 
The captain sent backa vivA voce^ (!) message, that 
he should feel happy in calling on Mr. Effingstone in a 
few days' time, and would then, but that he was busy 
making up a match at billiards and balancing his bet- 
ting b^k, &c. &c. &c. This day the fellow rode up 
to the door, and left a card for Mr, Effingstonej isnthout 
asking to set him! Heartless, contemptible tiling! 
I drove up about a quarter of an hour after this gen- 
tleman had left. Poor Effingstone could not repress 
tears while informing me of the above. " Would 

you believe it, doctor," said he, "toit Captain 

was one of my most intimate companions, that he 
has won many hundred pounds of my mohey, and 
that I have stood his second in a duel 1** " Ob, yes, 
I coiild believe it all, and much more !" " My poor 
man George," he resumed, **is worth a million of 
such puppies ! Don't you think the good, faithful fel- 
low looks ill? He is at my bedside twenty times 
a^night! Do try and do something for him! I've 
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left him a trifling annuity out of the wreck of my 
fortune, poor fellow I*' and the rebellious tears again 
glistened in his eyes. His tortures are unmitigated. 

Friday y 26. — Surely, sttrely I have never seen and 
seldom heard or read of such sufferings as the 
wretched Effingstone's. He strives to endure them 
with the fortitude and patience of a mart3nr, or rather 
is struggling to exhibit a spirit of sullen, stoical' sub- 
mission to his fate, such as is inculcated in Arrian's 
Discourses of Epictetus, which he reads almost all 
day. His anguish is so excruciating and iminter- 
rapted, that I am astonished how he retains the use 
of his reason. AH power of locomotion has disap- 
peared long ago. The only parts of his body he can 
ttiove now are his fingers, toes, and head— which 
latter he sometimes shakes about in a sudden 
ecstasy of pain, with such frightful violence as 
would, one should thiitk, almost suffice to sever it 
from his shoulders ! All sensation' in the lower ex- 
tremities has ceased for a fortnight! He describes 
the agonies about his stomach and bowels to be as 
though wolves were ravenously gnawing and man- 
gling all within. 

Oh, my God, if " men about town," in London 
or elsewhere, could but see the hideous spectacle Mr. 
Effingstone presents, surely it would palsy them in 
the pursuit of ruin, and scare them into the paths of 
virtue ! , 

Mrs. , his landlady, is so ill with attendance 

on him that she has ^one to the house of a relative 
for a few weeks in a distant part of the town, having 
first engaged one of the poor neighbours to supply 
her place as Mr. Effingstone^s nurse. The people op- 
posite and on each side of the house are complaining 
again loudly of the strange nocturnal noises heard 
in Mr. Effingstone's room. They are his groanings X 
. Tuesday^ 31. — ^Again I have visited that scene of 
loathsomeness and horror, Mr. Effingstone's cham- 
ber. The nurse and George told me he had been 
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raving deliriously all night long. I found him in- 
credibly sdtered in countenance, so much so, that I 
should hardly'have recognised his features. He was 
mumbling, with his eyes closed, when I entered the 
room. 

** Doctor,^' he exclaimed, in a tone of doubt and fear, 
such as I had never known from him before, '' you 
liarcnot heard me abuse the Bible lately, have youf 

'* Not very lately, Mr. Effingstoae,** I rep^ed; point- 
edly. 

** Good,^ said he, with his usual decision and energy 
of manner. *' There are awful things in that IxkSc* 
aren't there, doctor?" , 

"Many very awful things there are indeed." 

" I thought 80—1 thought so. Pray" — ^his man- 
ner grew suddenly perturbed, and he paused for a 
moment, as if to recollect himself; " Pray — pray*^ — 
again he paused, but could not succeed in disguising 
his trepidation — ^ do you happen to recollect whether 
there are such words in Uie Bible as — as— 'mahy 

STRIPES V " 

" Yes, there are ; and they form ' part of a very 
fearful passage," said I, quoting the verse as nearly 
as I could. He listened silently. His features 
swelled with sui^ressed emotion. There was honor 
in his eye. 

"Doctor, what a — a — ^remark — able — ^nay, hideous 
dream I had last night ! I thought a fiend came and 
took me to a gloomy belfry, or some other such place, 
and muttered 'many stripes — ^many stripes,* m my 
ear ; and the^iuge bell almost tolled me into madness, 
for all the damned danced round me to the sound of 
it ! ha, ha !" He added, with a faint laugh, after a 
pause, " There's something cu — cur — cursedly odd in 
the coincidcficc, isn't there ! How it would have 
friglitened some wiseacres !" he continued, a forced 
smile flitting over his haggard features, as if in 
mockery. " But it is easily to be accounted for — ^the 
intimate connexion — sympathy — between mind and 
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matter, reciprocally affecting each other— affecting 
each — ^ha, ha, ha ! Doctor, it's no use keeping up 
this damned farce any longer ; human nature won't 

bear it! D ^n ^n! I'm going down to hell! 

I am !" said he, almost yelling out the words. I had 
never before witnessed such a fearful manifestation 
of his feelings. I almost started from the chair on 
which I was sitting. 

" Why," he continued, in nearly the same tone and 
manner, as if he had lost all self-control, ^what is it 
that has maddened me all my life, and left me sober 
only at this ghastly hour — ^too late ?" My agitation 
would not permit me to do more than whisper a few 
unconnected words of encouragement, almost inaudi- 
ble to myself. In about ten minutes' time, neither 
of us haymg broken the silence of the interval, he said, 
in a calmer tone, '* Doctor, be good enough to wipe 
my forehead, will you ?" 1 did so. " You know better, 
doctor, of course, than to attach any importance to 
the nonsensical rantings extorted by death-bed ago- 
nies, eh ?, Don't dying people, at least those who 
die in great pain, almost always express themselves 
80 ? ' How apt superstition is to rear its dismad flag 
over the prostrate energies of one's soul, when the 
body is racked by tortures like mine 1 Oh, oh, oh, 
that maddening sensation about the centre of my 
stomach ! Doctor, go home and forget all the stuff 
you've heard me utter to-day — ^* Richard's himself 
again !' " 

Thursday, 2d February. — On arriving this morning 

at row, I was shown into the back parlour, where 

sat the nurse, very sick and faint. She begged me 
to procure a substitute, for that she was nearly killed 
herself, and nothing should tempt her to continue in 
her present situation. Poor thing ! I did not won- 
der at it ! I told her I would send a nurse from one 
of the hospitals that evening, and then inquired what 
sort of a night Mr. Efiingstone had passed. ^ Ter- 
rible," she said; ^ groaning, shaking, and roaring all 

S 
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night long, ' many stripes,* 'many stripes,' * oh, God 
of mercy !' and inquiring perpetually for you." I 
repaired to the fatal chamber immediately, though 
latterly my spirits began to fail me whenever I ap* 
proached the door. I was going to take my usual 
seat in the arm-chair by the bedside. 

" Don't sit there— don't sit there," groaned or rather 
gasped Mr. Effingstone, ^ for a hideous bein? sat in 
that chair all night long," — every muscle in his face 
crept aiid shrunk with horror, — ^^ muttering * many 
stripes /' Doctor, order that blighted chair to be taken 
away, broken up and burnt, every splinter of it ! Let 
no human being ever sit in it again ! And give in- 
structions to the people about me never to desert me 
for a moment — or— or — carry me off! — ^tbeywHl! * * 
My phrensied fancy conjures up the ghastliest objects 
that can scare man into madness !" He paused. 

** Great God, doctor! suppose, after all, what the 
Bible says should prove true !" he literally gnashed 
his teeth, and looked the truer image of despair than 
I have ever seen represented in pictures, on ihe staee, 
or in real life^ << Why, Mr. Effingstone, if it shtmd^ 
it need not be to your sorrow, unless yea choose to 
make it so," said I, in a soothing tone. 

'* Needn't it, needn't it ?" with an abstracted air, 
"Needn't it? Oh, good!— hope. — ^There, there it 
sat, all night long, &ere ! I've no recollection of 
any distinct personality, and yet I thought it some- 
times looked like— of course," ne added, after a pause 
and a sigh of exhaustion, " of course^hese phantoms, 
or similar ones, must often have been described to 
you by dyinff people— eh 1" 

Friday^ 3d. — • * * He was in a strangely 
altered mood to-day ; for though his condition miffht 
be aptly described by the words " dead alive," his 
calm demeanour, his tranquillized features, and the 
mild expression of his eye, assured me he believed 
what he said when he told me that his disorder 
had " taken a turn," — that the *' crisis was past ;" and 
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he should recover! Alas, was it ever known that 
dead mortified flesh ever resumed its life and func- 
tions! To have saved himSelf from the spring of a 
hungry tiger, he could not have moved a foot or a 
finger, and that for the last week ! Poor, poor Mr. 
Effingstone began to thank me for my attentions to 
him during his illness ; said he ^ owed his life to my 
Consummate skiQ;" he would ^trumpet my fame to 
the Andes, if I succeeded in bringing him through.** 

'^It has been a very horrible afiair, doctor, hasn't 
itt** said he. 

•* Very, very, Mr. Effingstone ; and it is my duty 
to tell you there is yet much horror before you!" 

•* Ah ! well, well ! I see you don't want me to be 
too sanguine — too impatient; it's kindly meant — 
very ! Doctor, when I leave here, I leave it an a/* 
tertd man ! Come, does not that gratify you, eh ?" 

I could not help a sigh. He would be an altered 
math and that veiy shortly ! He mistook the feelings 
which prompted the sigh. "Mind— not that I'm 
going to commence saint — far from it ; but — ^but — ^I 
don't despair of being a Christian. I don't, upon my 
honour. The New Testament is a sublime — a-H[ 
believe — ^a true revelation of the Almighty. My 
heart is quite humbled ; yet — ^mark me — I don't mean 
exactly to say I'm a believer; not by any means; 
but I can't help thinking that my inquiries might 
tend to make me so." I hinted that all these were 
indications of bettered feelings. 1 could say no more. 

** I'm bent on leadmg a different Ufe to what I have 
led befoi^, at all events ! Let me see — I'll tell you 
what I've been chalking out during the night. I 

shall go to Lord ^'s villa in , whither I've 

often been invited, and shall read Lardner and Paley, 
and get them up thoroughly^-I will, by !" 

** Mr. Effingstone, paidon me" — 

^ Ah, I understand — ^'twas a mere slip of the tongue 
^**what'8 bred in the bone, you know"-^ 
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^ 1 was not alluding to the oath, Mr. Effingston^l 
but — ^but it is my duty to warn you" — 

'* Ah — ^that Fm not going the right way to work^ 
eh! Well, at all events, Fll consult a clergyman* 

The Bishop of is a distant connexion of our 

family, you know ; I'll ask his advice ! * * Oh, 
doctor, look at that rich, that blessed light of the 
sun ! Oh, draw aside the window-curtain, let me 
feel it on me ! What an image of the beneficence 
of the Deity ! A smile flung from his face over the 
universe !" I drew aside the curtain. It was a cold, 
clear frosty day, and the sun shone into the room 
with cheerful lustre. Oh, how awfully distinct were 
the ravages which his wasted features had sustained ! 
His soul seemed to expand beneath the genial influ- 
ence of the sunbeams ; and he again expressed his 
confident expectations of recovery. 

*^ Mr. Effingstone, do not persist in cherishing false 
hopes ! Once for all," said I, with all the deliberate 
solemnity I could throw into my manner, " I assure 
you, in the presence of God, that unless a miracle 
takes place, it is utterly impossil^le for you to recoyer^ 
or even to last a week longer !" I thought it had 
killed him. His features whitened visibly as I con- 
cluded— ^his eye seemed to sink, and the eyelids fell. 
His lips presently moved, but uttered no sound. I 
thougnthe had received his death-stroke ; and was 
immeasurably shocked at its having been (xom my 
hands, even though in the strict performance of my 
duty. Half an hour's time, however, saw him re- - 
stored \o nearly the same state in which he^ad been 
previously. I begged him to allow me to send a 
clergyman to him, as the best means of soothing and 
^uietmg his mind ; but he shook his head despond-^ 
ingly. I pressed my point, and he said, deUberately, 
" JVo." He muttered some such words as " The 
Deity has determined on my destruction, and is per- 
mittmg his devils to mock me with hopes of this sort. 
Let me go then to my own place !" In this awful state 
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6f mind I was compelled to leave him. I sent a clergy- 
man to him in my chaise — the same whom I had 

called to visit Mr. [alluding to the " Scholar's 

Death-bed'']; but he refused to see him, saying, that 
if he presumed to force himself into the room, he 
would spit in his face, though he could not rise to 
kick him out ! The temper of his mind had changed 
into something perfectly diabolical since my inter- 
view with him. 

Saturday^ ^h. — ^Really, my own health is sneer- 
ing — ^my spirits are sinking through daily horrors I 
have to encounter at Mr. Effingstone's apartment. 
TbiB morning I sat by his bedside full hall an hour, 
fistening to him uttering nothing but groans that shook 
my very soul within me. He did not know me when 
I spoke to him, and took no notice of me whatever. 
At length his groans were mingled with such expres- 
sions as these, indicating that his disturbed fancy had 
wandered to former scenes. 

" Oh !. oh ! Pitch it into him. Bob ! Ten to two 
en Cribb! Horrible! These dice are loaded, Wil- 

fbington, by , I know they are ! Sevens the main ! 

Ha! done, by 1 * * Hector, yes — (he was 

alluding to a favourite race-horse) — ^won't 'bate a pound 
of his price ! Your Grace shall have him for six 
hundred — ^Fore-legs, pnjy look at them! There, 
there, 90 it ! away ! away ! neck and neck — In, in, 

by ! * * Hannah ! what the ^'s become of 

her— drown'd J No, no, no, — ^What a fiend incarnate 
that Bet — — is ! * * Oh ! horror, horror, horror ! 
Oh, that some one would knock me on the head, and 
end me ! • * Fire, fire ! Stripes, many stripes — 
Stuff! You didn't fire fair. By , you fired before 

Sour time — (alluding, I suppose, to a duel in which he 
ad been concerned) — d — ^n your cowardice !" 
Such was the substance of what he uttered. It 
was in vain that I tried to arrest the torrent of vile 
xecoUeetions. • * * 
^ Doctor^ doctor, I shall die of flight V* he exclaimed, 

S2 
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an hour afterward; ''what d'ye think happened ia 
me last night 1 I was lying here with the fire 
burnt very low, and the candles out. George was 
asleep, poor feUow, and the woman gone out to get 
an hours rest also. I was looking about, and sud- 
denly saw the dim outline of a table, set, as it were, 
in the middle of the room. There were four chairs 
faintly visible, and three ghostly figures came through 
that door and sat in them one by one, leaving one 
vacant They began a sort of norrid whispering, 
more like gaspmg — they were devils, and talked about 
my damnation ! The fourth chair was for me, they 
said, and all three turned and looked me in the face. 
Oh! hideous— shapeless-^damned !" He uttered a 
shuddering groan. • * • 

[Here follows an account of his interview with two 
brothers ; the only members of the family — whom he 
had at last permitted to be informed of his frightful 
condition — who would come and see him.] * * • 
He did little else than rave and howl in a blasphe- 
]mous manner all the while they were present. Hq 
seemed hardly to be aware of their being his brothers^ 
and to forget the place where he was^ He cursed 
me, then Sir — — , his man George, and charged us 
> with compassing his death, concealing his case from 
his family, and execrated us for not allowing him to 
be removed to the west end of the town. In vain 
we assured him that his removal was utterly^impos^ 
sible — ^the time was past ; I had offered it once. He 
gnashed his teeth and spit at us all ! *' What ! die — 
die — DIE in this danmed hole ? I won't die here — ^I 

will go to street. Take me off! Devils^ 

then, do you come and carry me there !-«>Come — 
out, out upon you! * * * You have killed me, all 
of you ! You're twisting me ! — ^You've put a hill of 
iron on me ! I'm dead f— all my body is dead ![•**] 
George," you wretch! wh)^'are you ladling fixe upon 
mel Where do you get it ] Out — out — out! I'm 
flooded with fire! — Scorched— scorched ! • * Now 
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— now for a dance of devils — Ha — I see I I see !— - 

There's - — ^ and , and , among them !— 

What ! all three of you dead — and damned before me % 
W— ! Where is your d — d loaded dicel — ^Filled with 
fire, eh 1 * * • So you were the three devils I saw sit- 
ting at the table, eh 1 Well, I shall be last — but, d-^e* 
ru be the chief of you !— I'll be king in hell ! * * • 
— ^What — ^what's that filthy owl sitting at the bottom 
of the bed for, eh 1— Kick it off— strike it !— Away — 
out on thee, thou imp of hell ! — I shall make thee sing 
presently ! — Let in the snakes — let them in — ^I love 
them ! I hear them writhing up stairs !" He began 
to shake his head violently from side to side, his eyes 
glaring like coals of fire, and his teeth gnashing. I 
never could have imagined any thing half so fright* 
ful. What with the highly excited state of my feel* 
ings, and the horrible scents of death which were 
diffuused about the room, and to which not the strong- 
est salts of ammonia, used incessantly, could render 
me insensible, I was obliged to leave abruptly. I 
knew the last act of the black tragedy was closing 
that night ! I left word with the nurse that so soon 
as Mr. Effing^one should be released from his misery, 
she should get into a hackney-coach and come to my 
house. • •* * 

I lay tossing in bed all night long — my mind suf« 
fused vith the horrors of the scene of which I have 
endeavoured to give some faint idea above. Were I 
to record half what I recollect of his hideous ravings 
it would scare myself to read it! — I will not I 
Let them and their memory perish ! I fancied my- 
self lying side by side with the thing bearing the 
name of Effingstone — that^I could not move away from 
him — ^that his head, shaking from side to side as I have 
mentioned above, was battering my cheeks and fore- 
head; in short, I was almost beside myself! I was 
in the act of uttering a fervent prayer to the Deity, 
that even in the eleventh hour — ^the eleventh houi^— 
when a violent ringing of the night^bell made me 
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Spring out ofbed. It was as I suspetted. The nurse ' 
iMd come, and already all was over. My heart 
seemed to grow suddenly cold and motionless. I 
dressed myself and went down into the drawinff- 
foom. On the sofa lay the woman : she had fainted^ 
On recovering her senses, I asked her if all was 
over; she nodded with an afirighted expression! 
A little wine and water restored her self-possession. 
•'When did it occur?" I asked. "Exactly as the 
clock struck three," she replied. " George and I and 
Mr. — -, the apothecary, whom we had sent for out 
of the next street, were sitting and standing round 
tiie bed* Mr. Hardy lay tossing his head about for 
neaily an hour, saving all manner of horrible things. 
A few minutes before three he gave a loud howl and 
shouted, * Here, you wretches — why do you put the 
candles out — ^here — ^here — ^I'm dying !' 

***Ged's peace be with you, sir! The Lord have 
mercy on you !' — ^we groaned, like people distracted. 

"'Har— ha— 'ha! D — ^nyou! D— nyouall! Dy- 

ih die! No— 



ing t — ^D' — n me ! I won't die ! I won' 

no! D— n me — ^I won't— won't !— won't ^ and 

made a noise as if he was choked. We lookedr— yes, 
he was gone !" 

He WiEis interred iq an obscure dissenting burying* 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood, under the 
name of Hardy, for his family refused to recognise 
him. 

So lived and died a "man about town" — ^and so, alas! 
will yet live and die many another man about towit! 

Death at the Toilet. 

"'Tis no use talking to me, mother, I wiU go to 

Mrs. P ^'s party to-night, if I dife for it--»that's flat ! 

You know as well as I do tliat Lieutenant N-- — is 
to be there, and he's going to leave town to-morrow 
,— so up I go to dress." 

*^ Chi^lotte, why will you be so obstinate I You 
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know how poorly you have been all the week, and 

Dr. says late hours are the worst things in the 

world for you." 
^ Pshaw, mother ! nonsense, nonsense.** • 
'* Be persuaded for once, now, I beg ! Oh deai^ 
dear, what a night it is too— it pours with rain, and 
blows a perfect hurricane ! You'll be wet and catch 
cold, rely on it. Come now, won't you stop and keep 
^me company to-night ? That's a good girl !" 

'* Some other night will do as well for that, you 
know ; for now I'll go to Mrs. P — — 's, if it rains cats 
and dogs. So up— up — up I go !" singing jauntily 

*< Oh 8be shall danoe aU dreni'd in wUte, 
So ladylike.*' 

Such were very nearly the words, and such the 
manner, in which Miss J expressed her deter- 
mination to act in defiance of her mother's wishes 
and entreaties. She was the only child of her wid- 
owed mother, and had but a few weeks before com- 
pleted her twenty-sixth year, with yet no other pros- 
pect before her than bleak single-blessedness. A 
weaker, more frivolous and conceited creature never 
breathed — ^the torment of her amiable parent, the 
nuisance of her acquaintance. Though her mother's 
circumstances were very straitened, sufficing barely 
to enable them to maintain a footing in what is called 
the middling genteel class of society, this younjp; wo- 
man contrived by some means or other to gratify her 
penchant for dress, and gadded about here, there, and 
every where the most showily dressed person in the 
neighbourhood. Though far from being even pretty- 
faced, or having any pretensions to a good figure, for 
she both stooped and was skinny, she yet believed 
herself handsome ; and by a vulgar, flippant forward- 
ness of demeanour, especially when in mixed com- 
pany, extorted such attentions as persuaded her that 
Others thought so. 

For one or two years she had been an occasional 
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patient of mine. The settled pallor, the tallowinesar 
of her complexion, conjointly with other S3rniptom8^ 
evidenced the existence of a liver complaint; and 
the Isist visits I had paid her were in consequeiiee of 
frequent sensations of oppression and pam in the 
chest, which clearly indicated some orgaiiic disease 
of her heart. I saw enough to warrant me in warn* 
ing her mother of the possibility of her daughter's 
sudden death from this cause, and the imminent peril 
to which she exposed herself by dancing, late hours, 
4&C.; but Mrs. J ^*s remonstrances, gentle and affec- 
tionate as diey always were,'were thrown away upon 
her headstrong daughter. 

It was strik^ig eight by the church clodc when 

Miss J , hutnming the words of the song above 

mentioned, lit her chamber-candle by her mothex^ 
and withdrew to her room to dress, soundly rating 
the servant-girl by the way for not having starcbed 
some article or other which she intended to have 
worn that evening. As her toilet was usually a long 
and laborious business, it did not occasion mudbi sur- 
prise to her mother, who was sitting by the fire in 
tiieir little parlour, reading some bM>k of devotioft, 
that the church chimes announced the first quarter 
past nine o'clock without her daughtei^s making her 
appearance. The noise she had made overhead in 
walking to and fro to her drawers, dressinfi--table, &e* 
bad ceased about half an hour ago, and her mother 
supposed she was tlien engaged at her glass, adjusting 
her hair and preparing her complexion. 

♦*Well, I wonder what can make Charlotte so very 
careful >about her dress to-night !" exclaimed Afos. 

J , removing her eyes from the book and gazing 

thoughtfully at the fire ; '* Oh ! it must be because 

young Lieutenant N is to be there. Well, I wad 

young myself once, and it's very excusable in Char- 
lotte— heigho !'^ She heard the wind howling so dis- 
mally without that she drew together the coals of h^ 
brisk fire^ and was laying down the poker when thtt 
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olock of church struck the second quarter after 

nine. 

** Why, what in the world cto Charlotte be doing 
all this whUe ?" she again inquired. She listened — 
•* I have not heard her moving for the last three quar- 
ters of an hour! I'll call the maid andask.^* She 
rung the bell and the servant appeared. 

. " Betty, Miss J is not gone yet, is she 1" 

' ** La, no, ma'am," replied the girl, " I took up th^ 
ourling-irons only about a quarter of an hour ago, as 
8he had put one of her curls out ; suid she said she 
should soon be ready. She's burst her new muslin 
dress behind, and that has put her into a way, ma'am*" 

** Go up to her room then, fietty, and see if she wants 
any thing; and tell her it's half past nine o'clock," said 

Mrs. J . The servant accordingly went up stairs 

and knocked at the bedroom-door once, twice, thrice, 
but received no answer. There was a dead silence, 
except when the wind shook the window. Could Miss 

J have fallen asleep 1 Oh, impossible! ^ko 

knocked again, but unsuccessfully as before. She 
became a little flustered, and after a moment's pause 

opened the door and entered. There was Miss J 

sitting at the glass. "' Why, la, ma'am," commenced 
Betty in a petulant tone, walking up to her, **here 
have I been knocking for these five minutes, and"-^ 
Betty staggered horror-struck to the bed, and utter- 
ing a loud shriek, alarmed Mrs. J ^ who instantly 

tottered up stairs, almost palsied with fright. Mis9> 

J was dead ! 

' I was. there within a few minutes, for my house 
was not more than two streets distant. It was a 
stormy night in March : and the desolate aspeet of 
things without—deserted streets — ^the dreary howl- 
ipg of the wind, and the incessant pattering of the 
rain, contributed to cast a gloom over my mind, when 
connected with the intelligence of the awful event 
that had summoned me out, which was deepened into 
horror by the spectacle I was doomed to witness* 
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On reaching the house, I found Mrs. J in violent 

hysterics, surrounded by several of her neighbonrsy 
who had been called in to her assistance. I repaired 
instantly to the scene of death, and beheld what I 
shall never forget. The room was occupied by a 
white-curtained bed. There was but one window, 
and before it was a table, on which stood a looking- 
glass, hung with a little white drapery ; and the vari- 
ous paraphernalia of the toilet lay scattered about— 
pins, brooches, curling-papers, ribands, gloves, &e. 
An arm-chair was drawn to this table, and in it sat 

Miss J , stone dead. Her head rested upon her 

right hand, her elbow supported by the table ; while 
her left hung down by her side, 'grasping a pair of 
curling-irons. Each of her wrists was encircled by 
a showy gilt bracelet. She was dressed in a white 
muslin frock, with a little bordering of blonde. Her 
face was turned towards the glass, which, by the hght 
of the e3q)iring candle, reflected with frightful fidelity 
the clammy fixed features, daubed over with rouge 
and carmine — ^the fallen lower jaw, and the eyes' fi- 
lected full into the glass with a cold, dull stare that 
was appalling. On examining the countenance more 
narrowly, I thought I detected the traces of a smirk 
of conceit and self-complacency, which not even the 
l^lsyin^ touch of death could wholly obliterate. 
The hair of the corpse, all smooth and glossy, wa» 
eurled with elaborate precision, and the skinny, sallow 
neck was encircled with a string of glistening pearls. 
The ghastly visage of death thus leering through the 
tinselry of fashion — the " vain show" of artificial joy 
— ^was a horrible mockery of the fooleries of life ! 

Indeed it was a most humiliating and shocking 
spectacle. Poor creature ! struck dead in the very 
act of sacrificing at the shrine of female vanity! 
She must have been dead for some time, perhaps for 
twenty minutes or half an hour, when I arrived, for 
nearly all the animal heat had deserted the bodyt 
which was n^pidly stiffening. I attempted, but in 
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Tain, to draw a little blood from the arm. Two or 
tluree women present proceeded to remove the corpse 
to the bed for the purpose of laying it out. What 
strange passiveness ! No resistance offered to them 
while straightening the bent right arm, and binding 
the jaws together with a faded white riband which 

Miss J had destined for her waist that evening. 

On examination of the body we found that death 
had been occasioned by disease of the heart. Her 
life might have been protracted, possibly for years, 
had she but taken my advice and that of her mother. 
I have seen many hundreds of corpses, as well in the 
calm composure of natural death as mangled and 
distorted by violence ; but never have I seen so start- 
ling a satire Bpon human vanity,, so repulsive,' un- 
sightly, and loathsome a spectacle, as a corpse dressed 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TURNED HEAD — THE WIFE. 

The Turned Head. 

Hypochondriasis,* Janus-like, has two faces — a 
melancholy and a laughable one. The former, 
though oftener seen in actual life, does not present 
itself so frequently to the notice of the medical 
practitioner as the latter ; though, in point of fact, 
one as imperatively calls for his interference as the 
other. It may be safely asserted, that a permanently 
morbid mood of mind invariably indicates a dis- 
ordered state of sdme part or other of the physical 

* ArMng, as its name imports, flrom disease in the hypo'chondres 
ibif62(fivipof), i. e. tike viscera lying onder tbe cartilage of the breast-bone 
and nwe ribs, the liver, spleen, 6cc. 

T 
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system ; and which of the two-fonns of hypochondria 
will manifest itself in a particular case, depends 
aitogeter upon the mental idiosyncrasy of the 
patienti Those of a dull, phlegmatic temperament, 
unstirred by intermixture and collision with the 
bustling activities of life, addicted to sombrous 
trains of reflection, and, by a kind of sympathy, 
.always looking on the gloomy side of things, gene- 
rally smk, at some period or other of their lives, 
into the ** slough of despond" — as old Bunyan 
significantly terms it — ^from whence they are seldom 
altogether extricated. Religious enthusiasts con- 
stitute by far the largest portion of those afflicted 
with this species of hypochondria — ^instance the 
wre*tched Cewper; and such I have never known 
entirely disabused of these dreadful fantasies. 
Those, ag^in, of a gay and lively fancy, ardent 
temperament, and droll, grotesque appetencies, ex- 
hibit the laughable aspect of hypochondriasis. In 
such you may expect conceits of the most astound^ 
' ing absurdity that could possibly take possessicm 
of the topsy-turvied intellects of a confirmed lunatic ; 
and persisted in with a pertinacity — a dogged de- 
fiance of evidence to the contrary — ^which is itself 
as exquisitely ludicrous as distressing and provoke 
ing. There is generally preserved an amazing 
consistency in the delusion, in spite of the incipient 
rebuttals of sensation. In short, when once a 
crotchet of such a sort as that hereafter mentioned 
is fairly entertained in the fancy, the patient wiU 
not let it go ! It is cases of tliis kind which baffle 
the most adroit medical tactician. For my own par^, 
]have had to deal with several during the course of 
my practice, which, if described coolly and faithfully 
•n paper, would appear preposterously incredible to 
a non-professional reader. .Such may possibly be 
the fate of the following. I have given it with a 
lAinuteness of detail, in several parts, which I Uiink 
is warranted by the interesting nature of the case. 
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by the rarity of such narratives, — ^andi above all, by 
the peculiar character and talents of the weH->knowit 
individual who is the patient ; and I am convinced 
1;hat no one would laugh more heartily over it than he 
himself— had he not long lain quiet in his grave ! 

You could scarcely look on N without lausih- 

ing. There was a sorry sort of humorous expression 
in his odd and ugly features, which suggested to you 
the idea that l^e was always struggling to repel some 
joyous emotion or other with painful eiSbrt. There 
was the rich light of intellect in his eye, which waa 
dark and fvUl—yon/elt when its glance was settled 
Upon you ; — and there it remained concentrated) at 
the e^^pense of all the other features ;— in the clumsy, 
osseous ridge of eye-bone impending sullenly over 
his eyes— the Pittlike nose, looking like a finger and 
thumb-full of dough drawn out fVom the plastic mass, 
with two ill-formed holes inserted in the bulbous 
extremity— and his large liquorish, shapeless lips — 
looked altogether any thing but refined or intellec-. 
tual. He was a man of fortune — ^an obstinate bache- 
lor — and was educated at Cambridge, where he 
attained considerable distinction ; and at the period 
of his introduction to the reader was in his thirty- 
eighth or fortieth year. If I were to mention ms 
name it would recall to the literary reader many 
excellent and some admirable portions of literature, 

for the perusal of which he has to thank N b 

The prevailing complexion of his mind was som- 
brous — ^but played on occasionally by an arch-hu- 
morous fancy, flinging its rays of fun and drollery 
. over the dark surface, like moonbeams on midnight 
waters. I do believe be considered it sinful to 
fimile ! There was a puckering up of the comer of 
the mouth, and a forced corrugation of Uie eye- 
brows—the expression of which was set at nauglrt , 
by the conviviality — the solemn drollery of the eyes. 
You saw Momus leering out of every glance of 
•tliem ! He said many very witty thiftgs in conver- 
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sation, and had a knack of uttering the qnaintetft 
conceits with something like a whine of compunctimi 
in his tone, which ensured him roars of laughter*. 
As fox his own laugh — ^when he didlsxigYi — ^there is 
no describing it — short, sudden, unexpected was it, 
like a flash of powder in the dark* Not a trace of 
real merriment lingered on his features an instant 
after the noise had ceased. You began to doubt 
whether he had laughed at all, and to look about to 
see where the explosion came from. Except on 
such rare occasions of forgetfulness on his part, his 
demeanour was very calm and quiet. He loved to 
get a man who would come and sit with him all the 
evening, smoking, and sipping wine in cloudy silence. 
He could not endure bustle or obstreperousness ; 
and when he did unfortunately fall foul of a son 
of noise, as soon as he had had "a samiple of 
his quality," he would abruptly rise and take his 
leave, saying, in a querulous tone, like that of a sick 
child, " I'll go !" — [probably these two words will at 
once recall him to the memory of more than one of 
my readers] — and he was as good as his word ; for 
all his acquaintances — ^and I among the numtMsr — 
knew his eccentricities, and excused them. 

Such was the'man— at least as to the more promi* 
nent points of his character—whose chattering 
black servant presented himself hastily to my notice 
one morning, as I was standing on my doorsteps, 
pondering the probabilities of wet or jfine for the day. 
He spoke in such a spluttering tone of trepidation 
that it was some time before I could conjecture 
what was the matter.. At length I distinguished 
something like the words, " Oh, docta, docta, com-a, 
and see-a a massa ! Com-a ! Him so gashly-— him so 
ill— ver dam bad— him say so — Oh, lorra^lorra^lorra ! 
Com see-a a massa — ^him ver orrid !" 

" Why, what on earth is tiie matter with you, you 
sable, eh 1— Why can't you speak slower, and tell me 
plainly what's the matter ?" said I, impatiently, for 
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fi» seemed inclined to gabble on in that strain for 
60Tne minutes longer. ^ Whafs the matter with yout 
master, sirrab, eh ?" I inquired, jerking his striped 
morning-jacket. 

''Oh, docta! docta! Com-a— massa d—n bad ! 
Him say so ! — Him head turned ! Him head turned"— 

** Him what, sirrah ?" said I, in amazement. 

^ Him hmd turned, docta — ^him head turned,** re* 
plied the man, slappinghis fingers against his forehead. 

" Oh, I see how it isj I see ; gJi, jres," I replied, 
pointing to my forehead in turn, wishing him to see 
that I understood him to say his master had been 
seized with a fit of insanity. 

^'Iss, iss, docta — ^him massa head tumednAum 
head turned 1 — d— n badT' 

** Where is Mr. N , Nambo, eh r* 

*^ Him lying all 'long in his bed, massa — ^him d— n 
bad. But him 'tickler quiet— him head turned" — 

'' Why, Nambo, what makes you say vour master's 
head's turned, eh ! What d'ye mean f" 

" Him massa self saty so — ^him did— him head 
turned— d—n." I felt as much at a loss as ever ; it 
was so odd for a gentleman to acknowledge to his 
negro^servant that his head was turned. 

** Ah ! he's gone nmd, you mean, eh— ris that it 1 
Hem ! mad-As it so ?" said I, pointing, with a wink, 
to my forehead. •* No, no, doctor— him head turned ! 
— him head,^ replied Nambo ; and raising both his 
hands to his head, he seemed trying to twist it 
round ! I could make nothing of his gesticulations, 
80 I dismissed him, telling him to take word that I 
should make his master's my first call. I may as 
well say, that I was on terms of friendly familiarity 
with Mr. N — j-, and puzzled myself all the way I 
went, with attempting to conjecture what new crotchet 
he hsul taken into his odd — and, latterly, 1 begftn to 
suspect, half-addled— head. He had never disclosed 
symptoms of what is generally understood by the 
word hypechondriasis ; but I often thought thece 

T2 
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was not a likelier subject in the world for it. At 
length I found myself knocking at my friend^s dooTy 
fully prepared for some specimen of amusing ec- 
centricity — for the thought now crossed my mind 
that he might be really ill. Nambo instantly an- 
swered my summons, and in a twinkling conducted 
me to his master's bedroom. It was partially dark- 
ened, but there was light enough for me to discern 
that there was nothing unusual in his appearance. 
The bed was much tossed, to.be sure, as if with the 
restlessness of the recumbent, who lay on his back, 
with his head turned on one side, and buried deep in 
the pillow, and his arms folded together outside the 
counterpane. His features certainly wore an air of 
exhaustion aiid dejection, and his eye settled on me 
with an alarmed expression from the moment that 
he perceived my entrance. 

" Oh, dear doctor! — Isn't this frightful! — Isn't it a 
dreadful piece of business ?" 

" Frightful ! — dreadful business 1" I repeated, with 
much surprise. " What is frightful 1 Are you ill — 
have you had an accident, eh?" 

"Ah— ah!— you may well ask that!" he replied; 
adding, after a pause, '* it took place this morning 
about two hours ago !" 

" You speak in parables, Mr. N ! Why, what 

in the world is the matter with you 1" 

" About two hours ago — yes," he muttered, as if he 
had not heard me. ** Doctor, do tell me truly now* 
for the curiosity of the thing, what did you think of 
me on first entering the room ? — Ehl-^Feel inclined 
to laugh, or be shocked— which 1" 

" Mr. N , I really have no time for trifling, as I 

am particularly busy to-day. Do, I beg, be a litfle 
more explicit! Why have you sent for me? — 
What is the matter with you ?" 

"Why, God bless me, doctor!" he replied, with 
an air of angry surprise in his manner which I 
never saw before, " I think, indeed, it's you who are 
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trifling! Have you lost your eyesight this mom- 
ing ? Do you pretend to say you do not see I have 
undergone one of the most extraordinary alterations 
in appearance that the body of man is capable of— 
such as i^ever was heard or read of before ?" 

" Once more, Mr. N ," 1 repeated, in a tone of 

calm astonishment, " be so good as to be explicit. 
What are you raving about T" 

" Raving ! — Egad, I think it's you who are raving, 
doctor!" he answered ; "or you must wish to insult 
me ! Do you pretend to tell me you do not see that 
my head is turned T'^and he looked me in the face 
steadily and sternly. 

"Ha— ha — ^ha! — Upon my honour, N , I've 

been suspecting as much for this last five or ten 
nunutes ! I don't think a patient ever described his 
disease more accurately before !" 

" Don't mock me. Doctor ," replied N , 

sternly. " By , I can't bear it ! It's enough for 

me to endure the horrid sensations I do !" 

" Mr. N , what do you" 

" Why, d n ^n. Doctor • ! you'll drive me 

mad! — Can't you see that the back of my head is in 
front, and my face looking backwards ? Horrible !" I 
burst into loud laughter. 

" Doctor , it's time for you and me to part — 

high time," said he, turning his face away from me. 
" I'U let you know that I'll stand your nonsense no 
longer ! I called you in to give me your advice, not 
to sit grinning like a baboon by my bedside ! Once 

more, — finally: Doctor , are you disposed to be 

serious and rational ? If you are not, my man shaU 
show you to the door the moment you please." He 
said tms in such a sober, earnest tone of indignation, 
that I saw he was fully prepared to carry his threat 
into execution. I determined, therefore, to humour 
him a little, shrewdly suspecting some temporary 
suspension of his sanity— not exactly madness — but 
at least some extraordinary hallucination. To adopt 
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an expression which I hare several times heard hiiA 
nse— ** I saw what o'clock it was, and set my watc^ 
to the time." 

" Oh— well ! — I see now how matters stand ! — 
The fact is, I did observe the extraordinary posture 
of affairs you complain of—- immediately I entered 
the room— 'but supposed you were joking with me^ 
and tMdsting your head round in that odd way for 
the purpose of hoaxing- me; so I resolved to wait 
and see which of us could play our parts in the 
farce longest! — ^Why, how's all this, Mr* N— t 
— ^Is it then reaUy the case ? — ^Are you — in — ^in ear- 
nest — ^in having your head turned 1"—" Ineamesi^ 
doctor !" replied Mr. N— , in amazement. ** Why, 
do you suppose this happened by my own will 
and agency 1— Absurd !" — " Oh, no, no — ^most as- 
suredly not— it is a phenomenon— hem ! hem! — a 
phenomenon — ^not unfrequently attending on the 
nighimwre^ I answered, with as good a grace as 
possible. 

" Pho, pho, doctor !— Nonsense !— You must really 
think me a child, to try to mislead me with such stuff 
as that ! I tell you again, I am in as sober possession 
of my senses as ever I was in my life ; and, once 
more, I assure you, that in truth andiealitymyhead 
is turned— literally so." 

" Well, well !— So I see ! — It is indeed, a veiy ex- 
traordinary case — a very unusual one ; but I don^t, 
by any means, despair of bringing all things round 
again ! — ^Pray tell me how this singular and afiUcting 
accident happened to you V 

" Certainly," said he, despondingly. " Last night, or 
rather this morning, I dreamed that I had got to the 
West Indies— to Barbadoes, an island where I have, 
as you know, a little estate left me bv my uncle, 
C— — ; and that, a few moments after I had entered 
the plantation, for the purpose of seeing the slaves 
at work, there came a sudden hurricane, a more 
trem^Eidous one than ever was known in those parts ; 
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'---trees — canes — ^huts — all were, swept before it! 
Eiren the very ground on which we stood seemed 
whirled away beneath us ! I turned my head a 
moment to look at the direction in which things 
were going, when, in the very act of turning, the 
blast suddenly caught my head, and — oh, my God ! 
— blew it completely round on my shoulders, till my 
face looked quite—directly behind me — over my 
back ! In vain did I almost wrench my head off my 
shoulders, in attempting to twist it round again ; and 
what with horror, and — and — altogether — in short, I 
awoke — and found the frightful reaUty of my situa- 
tion ! — Oh, gracious Heaven!" continued Mr. N , 

clasping his hands, and looking upwards, '*what 
have I done to deserve such a horrible visitation as 
this r' 

Humph ! it is quite clear what is the matter hercj 
thought I ; so assuming an air of becoming profes- 
sional gravity, I felt his pulse, begged him to let me 
«ee his tongue, made many inquiries about his 
general health, and then proceeded to subject all 
parts of his neck to a most rigorous examination ; 
before, behind, on each side, over every natural ele- 
vation and depression, if such the usual varieties of 
surface may be termed, did my fingers pass ; he all 
the while sighing, and cursing his evil stars, and 
wondering how it was that he had not been killed by 
the "dislocation!" This little farce over, I con- 
tinued silent for some moments, scarcely able the 
while to control my inclination to burst into fits of 
laughter, as if pondering the possibility of being able 
to devise some means of cure. 

« Ah,— thank God !— I have it— I have it"— 

"What!— what— eh?— what is it?" 

" I've thought of a remedy, which, if— if— if any 
thing in the world can bring it about, will set matters 
right again — will bring back your head to its former 
position." 

^Oh, God be praised !— Dear— dear doctor!— if 
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you do but succeed, I shall consider a thousand 
pounds but the earnest of what I imU do to evince 
my gratitude!" he exclaimed^ scn|eezing my hand 
fervently. " But I am not absolutely certam that 
we shall succeed," said I, cautiously. '* We will, 
however, gfive the medicine a twenty-four hours' 
trial ; during all which time you must be in perfect 
repose, and consent to lie in utter daikness. Will 
you abide by my directions 1" 

'* Oh, yes — ^yes — ^yes ! — deardoctor ! — ^What is the 
inestimable remedy 1 Tell me — tell me the name of 
my ransomer. I'll never divulge it — never !" 

" That is not consistent with my plans at present, 

Mr. N ," I replied, seriously; " but, if successful 

— of which I own I have very sanguine expectations 
— I pledge my honour to reveal the secret to you." 
" Well^-but — at least you'll explain the nature of its 
operation^— eh ?" Is it internal — external— what ?" 
The remedy, I told him, would be of both forms; 
the latter, however, the more immediate agent of his 
recovery ; the fdrmer, preparatory — ^predisposing. I 
may tell the reader simply what my physic was to 
be: three bread-pills (the ordinary ^)ace6o in such 
cases) every hour ; a strong laudanum draught in the 
evening; and a huge bre£ul-and-water poultice for 
his neck, with which it was to be environed till the 
parts were sufficiently moUjfi^ed to admit of the neck's 
neing twisted back again into its former position; 
and when that was the case — ^why — to ensure its 
permanency, he was to wear a broad band of strength- 
ening'plaster for a week ! ! This was the brig-ht 
device, struck out by me — all at a heat ; and ex* 
plained to the poor victim with the utmost solemnity 
said deliberation of manner — all the wise winks and 
knowing nods, and hesitating "hems" and** has" of 
professional usage-— sufficed to inspire him with some 
confidence as to the results. I confess I shared the 
most confident expectations of success. A sound 
night's rest, hourly pill-taking, and the clammy 
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saturating sensation round stbout his neck, I fully 
bdieyed, woidd biing him round :^-and, in the fu& 
anticipation of seeing him disabused of the ridiculous 
notion he had taken into his head, I promised to see 
him the first thing in the morning, and took my de- 
parture. Aftef quitting the house, I could not help 
laughing immooerately at the recollection of the 

scene I had just witnessed ; and Mrs. M , who 

happened] to be passing ^n the other side of the 
steet, and observed my involuntary risibility, took 
occasion to spread an ill-natured rumour, that I was 
in the habit of " making myself merry at the expense 
of. my patients !" — ^I foresaw, that should this " crick 
in the neck" prove permanent, I stood a chance of 
listening to innumerable conceits of the most whim- 
sical and paradoxical kind imaginable — ^for I knew 
N— — 's natural turn to humour. It was inconceiv- 
able to me how such an extraordinary delusion could 
bear the blush of daylight, resist the evidence of his 
senses,, and the unanimous simultaneous assurances 
ci all who beheld him. Though it is little credit to 
rae^ and tells but small things for my self-control — 
I cannot help acknowledging, that at the bedside of 
my next patient, who was within two or three hours 
of her end, the surpassing absurdity of the '* turned 
head" notions glared in such ludicrous extremes 
before me, that I was nearly bursting a blood-vessel 
with endeavours to suppress a perfect peal of 
laughter! 
iU)out eleven o'clock the next morning, I paid 

H a second visit. The door was opened as 

usual by his black servant, Nambo; by whose de- 
meanour I saw that something or other extraordinary 
awaited me. His sable swollen features and dancing 
white eyeballs showed that he was nearly bursting 
with laughter. " He — ^he — he !" he chuckled, in a 
sort of sotto voce, " him massa head turned ! — liim 
back in front ! him waddle ! — ^he — ^he — ^he !" — and he 
twitched his clothes— jerking his jacket^ and pointing 
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to his breeches, in a way that I did not understand;' 

On entering the room where N , with one of his 

favourite silent smoking friends (M— , the late 
well-known counsel), were sitting at breakfast, I 
encountered a spectacle which nearly made me 
expire with laughter. It is almo^ useless to at-' 
tempt describing it on paper — ^yet I will try. Two 
gentlemen sat opposite each other at the breakfast- 
table, by the fire : the one with his face to me was 

Mr M. ; and N sat with his back towards the 

door by which I entered. A glance at the former 
sufficed to show me that he was sitting in tortures 
of suppressed risibility. He was quite red in the 
face — ^his features were swelled and pufify — and his 
eyes fixed strainingly on the fire, as though in fear 
of encountering the ludicrous figure of his friend. 
They were averted from the fire, for a moment, to 
welcome my entrance — ^and then redirected thither 
with such a painful effort — such a comical air of 
compulsory seriousness — as, added to the preposte- 
rous fashion after which poor N had chosen to 

dress himself — completely overcame me. The thing 
was irresistible ; and my utterance of that peculiar 
choking sound, which indicates the most strenuous 
efforts to suppress one's risible emotions, was the 
unwitting signal for each of us bursting into a long 
and loud shout of laughter. Jt was in vain that I 
bit my under lip almost till it brought blood, and that 
my eyes strained till the sparks flashed from them, 
in the vain attem|)t to cease laughing ; in full before 
me sat the exciting cause of it, in the shape of 

N , his head supported by the palm of his left 

hand, with his elbow propped against the side of the 
armchair. The knot of his neck-kerchief was tied, 
with its customary formal precision, back at the nape 
of his neck ; his coat and waistcoat were buttoned 
down his back ;— and his trousers, moreover, to match 
the novel fashion, buttoned behind, and, of course, 
the hinder parts of them bulged out ridiculously ia 
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front!'— Only to look at the coat-coUar fitting under 
tiae chin, like a stiff military stock — ^the four tail 
buttons of brass glistening conspicuously before, and 
the front parts of the coat buttoned carefully over 
his back — ^the compulsory handiwork of poorNambo! 

N — =-, perfectly astounded at our successive 
shouts of laughter— for we found it impossible to 
stop, — suddenly rose up in his chair, and, almost in- 
articulate with fury, demanded what we meant by 
such extraordinary behaviour. This fury, however, 
was all lost on me; 1 could only point, in an ecstasy 
of laughter, almost bordering on phrensy, to his novel 
mode of dress — as my apology. He stamped his 
foot, uttered volleys of imprecations against us, and 
then ringing his bell, ordered the servant to show us 
both to the door. The most violent emotions, how- 
ever, must in time expend their violence, though in 
the presence of the same exciting cause ; and so it 

was with Mr. M and myself. On seeing how 

seriously affronted N-^ — was, we both sat down, 
and I entered into examination, my whole frame 
aching with the prolonged convulsive fits of irre- 
pressible laughter. 

It would be in vain to attempt a recital of one of 
the drollest conversations in which I ever bore part. 

N 's temper was thoroughly soured for' some 

time. He declared that my physic was all a hum- 
bug, and apiece of quackery; and the " d — d pudding 
round his neck" the absurdest farce he ever heard 
of; he had a great mind to make Nambo eat it, for 
the pains he had taken in making it and fastening it 
on — ^poor fellow! 

Presently he lapsed into a melancholy, reflective 
mood. He protested that the laws of locomotion 
were utterly inexplicable to him — a practical para- 
dox ; that his volitions as to progressive and retro- 
gtessive motion neutralized each otber; and the 
necessary result was, a cursed circumgyratory mo- 
tion—for all the world like that of a hen that had 

U 
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lost one of its wings ! That henceforward he shotdd 
be compelled to crawl, crablike, through life, all 
ways at once, and none in particular. He could not 
conceive, he said, which was the nearest way from 
one given point to another ; in short, that all his 
sensations and perceptions were disordered and con- 
founded. His situation, he said, was an admirable 
commentary on. the words of St. Paul — " But I see 
another law in my members warring against the law 
of my mind." He could not conceive how the ar- 
teries and Veins of the neck could carry and return 
the blood, after being so shockingly twisted— or 
" how the windpipe went in," affording a fr^e course 
to the air through its distorted; passage. In shorty 
he said, he was a walking lie ! Curious to ascertain 
the consistency of this anomaloiis state of feehng, I 
endeavoured once more to bring his delusion to the 
test of simple sensation by placing one hand on 
his nose and the other on his breast^ and asking^ 
him which was which, and whether both did not 
lie in the same direction ; he wished to know why 
I persisted in making myself merry at his ex- 
pense. I repeated the question, still keeping my 
hands in the same position ; but he suddenly pushed 
them off, and asked me, with indignation, if 1 wa» 
not ashamed to keep his head looking over hi& 
shoulder in that way — accompanying the words with 
a shake of the head, and a sigh of exhaustion, as if 
it had really been twisted round into the wrong di- 
rection. ** Ah !" he exclaimed, after a pause, " if 
this unnatural state of affairs should prove perma- 
nent—hem! — I'll put an end to the chapter! He 
*-he — ^he! He — ^he — ^he!" he continued, bursting 
suddenly into one of those short abrupt laughs, 
which I have before attempted to describe. " He — 
he— he ! how d — d odd !" We both asked him, in 
surprise, what he meant, for his eyes were fixed <fti 
the fire in apparently a melancholy mood. . 
"He— he — ^he! exquisitely odd, by G — ! He — 
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he — ^he !" After repeated inquiries, he disclosed the 
occasion of his unusual cachinnations. 

" I've just been thinking," said he, " suppose — He, 
he, he I — suppose it was to come to pass that I should 
be h(lnged--he, he, he ! God forbid, by-the-way ; but, 
suppose I should, how old Ketch would be puzzled ! 
-^my face looking one way, and my tied hands and 
arms pointing another! How the crowd would 
stare ! He, he, he ! And suppose," pursuing the 
train of thought, " I were to be publicly whipped — 
how I could superintend operations ! And how the 
devil am I to ride on horseback, ehl with my face 
to the tail, or to the mane ? In shoi*t, what is 
to become of me ? I am, in effect, shut out from 
society!" 

"You have only to walk circumspectly,^^ said 
M*— ; " and as for iacfe-biters — ^hem." 

" That's odd — very — ^but impertinent," replied the 
hypochondriac, with a mingled expression of chagrin 
and humour. 

" Come, come, N , don't look so steadily on 

the dark side of things," said I. ' 

" The dark side of things ?" he inquired — ^^ I 
think it is the back-side of things I am compelled to 
look at!" 

" Look forward to better days," said I. 

^^ Look ybnjyarrf, again 1 What nonsense!" he 
replied, interrupting me ; " impossible ! How can I 
look forward? My life will henceforth be spent in 
wretched retrospectives P^ and he could not help 
smiling at the conceit. Having occasion during the 
conversation to use his pocket-handkerchief, he sud- 
denly reached his hand behind «is usual, and was a 
little confused to find that the usual position of his 
coat-pocket required that he should take it from 
before! This I should have conceived enough to 
put an end to his delusion, but I was mistaken. 

" Ah ! it will take some time to reconcile me to 
•this new order of things— but practice^— practice. 
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you know !^ It was amazing to me that his sensa- 
tions, so contradictory to the absurd crotchet he had 
taken into his head, did not convince him of his 
error, especially when so frequently compelled to act 
in obedience to long-accustomed impulses. As, for 
instance, on my rising, to go, he suddenly started 
from his chsdr, shook my hands, and accompanied 
me to the door, as if nothing had li^een the matter. 

"Well now! what do you think of that?" said I, 
triumphantly. 

" Ah — ah !" said he, after a puzzled pause, " but 

you little know the effort it cost me !" 

** * * *'* *.* 

He did not persevere long in the absurd way of 
putting on his clothes which I have just described; 
but even after he had discontinued it, he alleged his 
opinion to be, that the front of his clothes ought to 
be with his face! I might relate many similar 
fooleries springing from this notion of his turned* 
head, but sufficient has been said already to give the 
reader a clear idea of the general character of such 
delusions. My subsequent interviews with him 
while under tms unprecedented hallucination were 
similar to the two which I have attempted to describe. 
The fit lasted near a month, I happened luckily to 
recollect a device successfully resorted to by a sa- 
gacious old English physician, in the case of a royal 
hypochondriac abroad, who fancied that his nose 
had swelled into greater dimensions than those of 
his whole body besides ; and forthwith resolved to 

adopt a similar method of cure with N . Elec" 

trictty was to be the wonder-working talisman ! I 
lectured him out. of all opposition, silenced hi» 
scruples, and got him to ^x an evening for Uie ex- 
orcisation of the evil spirit — as it might well be 
called — which had taken possession of him. Let 

the reader fancy, then, N ^'s sitting-room, about 

seven o^clock in the evening, illuminated with a 
cheerful fire, and four mould candles; the awfid 
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eleetrifying machine duly disposed for action; Mr. 

S— — of . Hospital, Dr. , and myself, all 

standing round it, adjusting the jars, chains, &c. ; and 
Nambo busily engaged in laying bare his master's 

neck, N all the while eymg our motions with 

excessive trepidation. I had infinite difficulty in 
getting his consent to one preliminary — ^the bandag- 
ing of his eyes. I succeeded, however, at last, in 
persuading him to undergo the operation blindfolded, 
in assuring him that it was essential to success ; for 
that if he was allowed fo see the application of the 
conductor to the precise spot requisite, he might 
start, and occasion its apposition to a wrong place ! 
•The real reason will be seen presently ; the great 
manoeuyre could not have been practised but on 
;such terms ; for how could I give his head a sudden 
twist round at the instant of his receiving the shock, 
if he saw what I was about? I ought to have 
mentioned that we also prevailed upon him to sit 
with his arms pinioned, so that he was completely 
at our mercy. None of us could refrain from an 
occasional titter at the absurdity of the solemn 
farce we were playing — fortunately, however, un- 
heard by N . At length, Nanaho being turned 

out, and the doors locked, lest seeing the trick he 
might disclose it subsequently to his master, we 
commenced operations. S worked the machine 
— ^round, and round, and round, whizzing — sparkling 
— crackling — till the jar was moderately charged : 

it was then conveyed to N 's neck. Dr. using 

the conductor. N , on receiving a tolerably 

smart shock, started out of his chair, and I had not 
time to give him the twist I had intended. After a 
few moments, however, he protested that he felt 
** something loosened" about his neck, and was easily 
induced to submit to another shock considerably 
Stronger than the former. The instant the rod was 
applied to his neck, I gave the head a sudden ex- 
eruciating wrench towards the left shoulder, 

U2 
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Striking him at the same moment a smart blow on 

the crown. Poor N ! "Thank God!" we all 

exclaimed, as if panting for breath. 

** I — ^i — ^is it all over ?" stammered N , faintly — 

quite confounded with the effects of the threefold 
remedy we had adopted. 

** Yes — ^thank God, we have at last brought your 
head round again, and your face looks forward now 
as heretofore !" said I. 

" O, remove the bandage — ^remove it ! Let my 
own eyesight behold it ! Bring me a glass l^ 

" As soon as the proper bandages have been ap- 
plied to your neck, Mr. N .'* 

" What, ehr— a second pudding, eh ?" • • 

*^ No, merely a broad band of diachlum plaster, to 
prevent — hem — the contraction of the skin," said I. 
As soon as that was done, we removed the handker- 
chiefs from his eyes and arms. 

"Oh, ray Crod, how delightful!" he exclaimed, 
rising and walking up to the mirror over the mantel- 
piece. " Ecstasy ! All really right again" — 

" My dear N , do not, I beg, do not work your 

neck about in that way, or the most serious disar- 
rangement of Ihe — the parts," said I — 

"Oh, it's so, is it? Then I'd better get into bed 
at once, I think, and you'll call in the morning." 

I did, and found him in bed* " Well, how does all 
go on this morning?*' I inquired. 

"Pretty well — ^middling," he replied, with some 
embarrassment of manner. " Do you know, doctor, 
I've been thinking about it all night long — and I 
strongly suspect" — His serious air alarmed me — I 
began to fear that he had discovered the trick. " I 
strongly suspect — ^hem — ^hem" — ^he continued. 

" WhxU?^^ I inquired, rather sheepishly. 

" Why, that it was my brains only that were • 
turned — and — that — that — most ridiculous piece of 
business — " 

** Why, to be sure, Mr. N " * * * and he was 
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SO ashamed .about it, that he set off for the country 
immediately, and among the glens and mountains of 
Scotland endeavoured to forget that ever he dreamed 

th£^t mS HEAD WAS TUBMED. 

The Wife. 

Monday Evenings 25th July^ 18 — . — ^Well! the 
poor mart3rr has at last been released from her 
sufferings, and her wasted remains now lie hid in 
the lunSy gloom of the grave. Yes, sweet, abused, 

forgiving Mrs. T ! I this morning attended yoiir 

funeral, and let fall a tear of unavailing regret! 
ShaU I tell your sad story all in one word or two % 
The blow that broke your heart, was struck by your 

HUSBAND ! 

Heaven grant me calmness in recording your 
wrongs ! Let not the feelings of outraged humanity 
prompt me to " set down aught in malice ;" may I be 
dis^passionately enough disposed to say but the halfi 
nay, even the nundredth part only, of what I know, 
and ihy conscience will stand acquitted ! Let not him 
who shall read these pages anticipate any thing 
of romance, of high-flown rodomontade, in what 
follows. It is all ak)ut a poor, ill-used, heart-broken 
WIFE : and such a one is, alas ! too often met with 
in all classes of society to attract, in an ordinary 
case, any thing of public notice. The ensuing 
narration will not, however, be found an ordinaiy 
case. It is fraught with circumstances of such 
peculiar aggravation, and exhibits such a moving 
picture of the tenderness and unrepining fortitude of 
woman, that I am tempted to give it at some length. 
Its general accuracy may be relied upon, for I suc- 
ceeded in wringing it from the reluctant lips of the 
poor sufferer herself. I must, however, be allowed 
to give it in my own way ; though at the risk of its 
being thereby divested of much of that sorrowful 
simplicity and energy — ^that touching naivete, which 
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characterized its utterance. I shall conclude with 
extracting some portions of my notes of visits made 
in a professional capacity. 

Miss Jane C had as numerous a retinue of 

suitors as a pretty person, well-known- sweetness 
of disposition, considerable accomplishments, and 
10,000Z. in the funds could not fail of procuring to 
the possessor of so many charms. She was an 
orphan, and was left absolute mistress of her prop- 
erty on attaining her twenty-first year. All the 
members of her own family most strenuously backed 
the pretensions of the curate of the parish — a 
young man of ascertained respectability of character 
and family, with a snug stipend, and fair prospects 
of preferment. His person and manners were 
agreeable and engaging ; and he could not conceal 

his inclination to fling them both at Miss C 's 

feet. All who knew the parties said it would, be an 
excellent match in all respects, and a happy couple 

they would^make. Miss C herself could not look 

at the curate with indifference — at least if any in- 
ference might be drawn from an occasional flushing 
of her features at church, whenever the eyes of the 
clergyman happened to glance at her — which was 
much oftener than his duty required. In short, the 
motherly gossips of the place all looked upon it as a 
settled thing, and had pitched upon an admirable 
house for the future couple. They owned unani- 
mously that " the girl might have gone further and 
fared worse," and so forth ; which is a great deal for 
such people to say about such matters. 

There happened, however, to be given a great baU, 

by the lady of the ex-mayor, where Miss G- 

was one of the stars of the evening; and at this 
party there chaaiced to be a yoimg Londoner, who 
had just come down on a fliree-weeks' holyday. 
He was training for the law, in a solicitor's oflice, 
and "was within six or seven months of the expira- 
tion of his articles. He was a personable sort of 
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fellow to look at — a spice of a dandy — and had that 
kind of air about him which tells of town, — if not of 
the Uandness, ease, and elegance of the West, still 
— of town, — ^which contrasted favourably with the 
comparative ungainlihess of provincials. He was, 
in a word, a sort of small star ; a triton among the 
minnows ; and whatever he said or did took infalUbly. 
Apprized by some judicious relations of the united 

charms of Miss C 's purse and person, he took 

care to pay her the most conspicuous attentions. 
Alas! the (^uiet claims of the curate were soon 
silenced by his bustling rival. This young spark 
chatted Miss C out of her calm senses. Wher- 
ever she went he followed; whatever she said or 
did he applauded. He put into requisition all his 
small acquirements — ^he sung a little, danced more, 
and talked an infinity. To be brief, he determined 
on carrying the fort with a coup de main; and he 
succeeded. The poor curate was forgotten for 
ever! Before the enterprising young lawyer left 

he was an accepted suitor of Miss C 's. 

The coldness of all her friends and acquaintances 
signified nothing to her; her lover had, by some 
means or other, obtained so powerful a hold of her 
affections, that sneers, reproaches, remonstrances, 
threats on the part of all who had previously be- 
trothed her to the curate, " passed by her as the idle 
wind, which she regarded not." She promised to 
become his wife as soon as his articles should have 
expired, and to live in London. 

In due time, as matters approached a crisis, 
friends called in to talk over preliminaries. Mr. 

T proved to be comparatively penniless ; but 

what was that ? Miss C acted with very unusual 

generosity. She insisted on settli&g only half her 
fortune — and left the other half entirely at his disposal ; 
receiving this intelligence from her own lips, the 
young man uttered the most frantic expressions of 
gratitude-promised her eternal love ana faithfulness 
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— ^protested that he idoli-zed her— and took her atiier 
word. It was in vain that cautious relations stepped 

in to tender their remonstrances to Miss C , on 

the imprudent extent to which she was placing* her 
fortune beyond her own control. Opposition only 
.consolidates the resolutions of a woman whose mind 
is once made up. The generous creature believed 
implicitly every word that her lover poured into her 
delighted ear; and was not startled into anything 
like distrust, even when she found that her young 
husband had expended, at one fell swoop, nearly 
3000Z. of the 5000/. ^e had so imprudently placed 
at his disposal, in " establishing themselves in Lon- 
don," as he termed it. He commenced a rate of 
living which it required an income of at least lOQOL 
a-year to support ; and when an uncle of his wife's 

took upon him to represent to Mr. T the ruinous 

extravagance — the profligate expenditure of his 
wife's funds — ^which all their mutual friends were 
lamenting and reprobating, he was treated with an 
insolence which for ever put an end to his inter- 
ference, and effectually prevented that of any other 
party. 

All, however, might yet have gone right, had Mr. 
T- — paid but a moderate attention to business ; 
for his father had the command of an excellent town 
connexion, which soon put enough into hi» son's 
hands to keep two clerka in regular employment. 
His wife was soon shocked by hearing her husband 
make incessant complaints of the drudgery of the 
office, though he did not devote, on an average, more 
than two or three hours a-day to it. He was always 
proposing some new party, some delightful drive, 
some enchanting excursion to her ; and she dared 
not refuse, for he had already once disclosed 
symptoms of a most imperious temper whenever 
his will was interfered with. She began to gro"w 
very uneasy, as she saw him drawing check after 
check on the banker, without once replacing a 
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single sum ! Good God, what was to become of 
them } He complained of the tardy returns of busi- 
ness ; and yet he left it altogether to the manage- 
ment of two hired clerks ! He was beginning also 
to grow irregular in his hours; reiteratedly kept 
her waiting hours expecting his return to dinner in 
vain ; fiUed his table with frequent drafts from the 
gayest and most dissipated of his professional ac- 
quaintance, whose uproar, night after night, alarmed 
every one in the house, and disturbed the neigh- 
bours. Then he took to billiard-playing, and its 
invariable concomitants — drinking and late hours; — 
the theatres, frequented alone for the purpose — alas ! 
too notorious to escape even the chaste ears of his 
unfortunate and insulted wife — of mingling with the 
low wretches — the harpies — who frequent the slips 
and saloons; — ^then "drinking-bouts" at taverns — 
and midnight " larks" — in company with a set of 
vulgar, ignorant young fellows, who always left him 
to settle the reckoning. He sent one of the clerks 
to his banker's, with a check for 10/. one morning; 
which proved to be the exact amount by which he 
had " overdrawn" his account — and worse — returned 
without the usual accommodation afforded. He was 
a little dismayed at finding such to be the state of 
things, and went up stairs to his wife to tell her, 

with a curse, of the " meanness" — the " d d 

stinginess" of Messrs ■ — -. 

" What ! Is it all spent, George ?" she inquired, 
in a gentle and very faint tone of voice. 

" Every rap— d — ee, Jane !" was the reply. She 
turned pale and trembled, while her husband, putting 
his hands in his pockets, walked suddenly, to and fro 
about the parlour. With trembling hesitation, Mrs. 
T alluded to the near approach of her confine- 
ment, and asked, almost inaudible with agitation, 
and the fear of offending him, whether he had made 
any provision for the necessary expenses attending 
it — had laid up any thing. He replied in the nega- 
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live, in a very petulant tone. She could not lefraiB 
from shedding tears. 

•• Your crying can't mend matters," said he, rudely 
walking to the window, and humming the words of 
some popular air. 

" Dear, dear George, have you seen any thing in 
my conduct to displease you 1" she inquired, wiping 
her eyes. 

** Why do you ask me that, Mrs. T 1" said he, 

wfdking slowly towards her, and eying her very 
sternly. She trembled, and had scarcely breath 
enough to answer, that she had feared such might 
have been the case, because he had become rather 
cool towards her of late. 

" D've mean to say, ma'am, that I have used yoa 
ill, eh 1 Because if you do, it's a d " 

'* Oh, no, no, George, I did not mean any thing of 
the kind ; but — ^but — ^kiss me, and say you have for- 
given me — do !" and she rose and stepped towards 
him with a forced smile. He gave her his cheek 
with an air of sullen indiiference, and said, " It's no 
use blubbering about misfortunes, and all that sort 
of thing. The fact is, something must be done, or, 
d — ee ! Pm done ! Look, here I am !. Bring your 
chair here, do ! What do you say to these 1" He 
pulled out of. his pocket a crumpled mass of papers 
— ^bills which had been sent in during the week, — 
some of them of several months' standing : 70i. were 
due for wine and spirits ; 90Z. for articles of his 
dress; 35/; for the use of a horse and tilbury; 10/- 
for cigars and snuffs ; and, in short, the above are a 
sample of the items which swelled into the gross 
amount of nearly 300/. — all due — all from creditors 
who refused him longer credit, and all for articles 
which had ministered nothing to his poor wife^s com- 
fort or necessities. She burst into tears, as she 
looked over the bills scattered on the table, and 
flinging her arms round her husband's neck, implored 
him to pay more attention to business. 
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" I tell you I doj" he replied, impatiently, suffer'- 
ing, not returning, her affectionate, embrace. 

" Well, dearest George ! I don't mean to blame 
you" 

" You had better not, indeed !" he replied, coldly ; 
" but what's to be done, eh ? — That's what we ought 
to be considering. Do you think — ^hemJ— I am — 
Could you, do you think — ^" He paused, and seemed 
embarrassed. 

"Could I Tvhat, dear George?" she inquired^ 
squeezing his hands. 

" D'ye think — ^D — ee ! — ^no — I'll ask you some other 
day!" and he rose from his chair. What will be 
imagined was his request,? — She learned some days 
afterward, that it was for her to use her influence 
with her aunt, an old widow lady, to lend him 5002. ! 
— To return, however. 

He was standing opposite the fire, in moody con- 
templation, when a rude puppy, dressed in the ex- 
treme of tiie fashion, with three different-coloured 
waistcoats on, burst unceremoniously into the par- 
lour, and disturbed the sorrowful tOe-a-tite of T— — 
and his wife, by rushing up to the former, shaking 
his hands, and exclaiming boisterously — "Ah! 

T , how d'ye do, d — ee 1 — ^BiU Bunce's chaffer 

has beat ; he has, by — ! I've won 15/. on it ! 

Oh, a thousand pardons, ma'am — ^I didn't see you ; 
but there's been a great dog-fight, you see, and I 

have been luckier than what Mr. T here has, for 

I've won 15Z. and he has lost 20/. !" 

This precious puppy was one of T ^'s bosom 

friends ! — ^Ay, incredible as it may seem, it was for 
such worthless fellows, such despicable blockheads 
as these, that Mr. T had squandered his gene- 
rous wife's property, and forsaken her company! 
On the present occasion, — a sample of what had oc- 
curred so often as to cause no surprise — ^nothing but 

a gush of bitter tears after he was gone, — T 

civilly bade her good morning, and departed ann-in- 

X 
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ann with his " friend,** and did not return till past 
•two o'clock in tlie morning, almost dead-drunk* 
Had he seen how the remainder of the day was spent 
by his poor wife — in tears and terror — ^unsoothed by 
the thought that her husband was absent on errands 
of honourable employment — content with making a 
scanty dinner of that at which the servant " turned 
up her nose," as the phrase is^ — and sitting the rest of 
the evening sewing and shedding tears by turns, till 
the hour of midnight warned her to retire to a 
sleepless bed : could he have felt the hurried beat- 
ings of the heart whenever her wakeful ear fancied 
she heard the sound of his approaching footsteps on 
the pavement beneath : could he have done this, he 
might not, possibly^ on waking in the morning, have 

called her a , nor struck her on the mouth till 

her under-lip was half cut through, for presuming to 
rouse him before he had slept off the fumes of the 
brandy, and all he had drunk over night — in order 
that he might be in trim for a consultation appointed 
for eleven o'clock. He did do this; and I was the 
first person on earth to whom she reluctantly told 
it — on her deathbed ! 

Though her delicate and interesting situation-— 
within a very few weeks of her accouchement — 
might have kindled a spark of tenderness and pride 
in the bosom of any husband who had not lost all 
the feeUn^s of honour and manliness, it sufficed, ap- 
parently, to inspire T with a determination to 

treat her more unkindly iand neglectfully than ever. 
She scarcely ever saw him during the day; and 
when he came home at night — ^more than once con- 
ducted by the watchman — he was sdmost invariably 
stupified with liquor; and if he had the power of 
utterance, he seemed to take a demoniacal pleasure in 
venting upon her the foulest expressions which he 
could recollect being used by the riffraff of the 
taverns where he spent liis time. More than once 
was she so horrified with what he said, that, at the 
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' peril of her life, she insisted on leaving him, and 
sharing the bed of the servant! Her wretched 
looks might have broken a heart of stone ; yet it 
affected not that of the wretch who called her his 
wife! 

A few days after the occurrence above related, the 
maid-servant put a twopenny-post letter into her 
mistresses hands; and fortunate it was for Mrs. 

T that the girl happened to be in the room while 

she read it, awaiting orders for dinner. The note 
was in these words, written in a feigned, but still a 
lady's hand : — 

" UNFOttTUNATB M ADAM I 

"I feel it my duty to acquaint you that your 

husband, Mr. T ^ is pursuing quite disgraceful 

courses all night and day, squandering away his 
money among sharpers and blacklegs, and that he is 
persuaded to back one of the boxers in a great fight 
that is to be ; and above all, and what I blush to tell 

you, — ^but it is fitting Mrs. T should know it, 

m my opinion, — Mr. T is notoriously keeping a 

woman of infamous character, with whom he is 
constantly seen at the theatres and most other public 
places, and she passes as his cousin. Hoping that 
you will have prudence and spirit to act in this 
distressing business as becomes a lady and a wife, 
lam, 

" Madam, 
" With the truest respect and sympathy, 

"A Real Friend." 

Mrs. T read this cruel letter in silence — mo- 

tioiUess — and with a face that whitened sensibly as 
she proceeded ; till, at the disgraceful fact mentioned 
in the concluding part, she dropped the paper from 
her hands — and the servant ran to her in time to 
prevent her falling from the chair, for she had 
swooned ! It was long before she 'came to ; and 
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when that was the case, it was only that she might 
be carried to her bed — and she was confined wat 
evening. The child was stillborn ! All this came 
on thb husband like a thunderstroke, and shocked 
him for a time into something like sobriety and 
compunction. The admirable qualities of his wife 
— ^her virtues and her meekness — shbn& before his 
startled eyes in angel hues. He forsook the scenes 
a constant frequenting of which had rendered him 
unworthy to live under the same roof with her, and 
betook himself to the regular pursuits of business 
with great earnestness. He soon found out what 
arduous up-hill work it was to bring again under his 
control affairs which had been so long and shame- 
fully neglected. He felt several times disposed to 
throw it all over in disgust ; for, alas ! he had lost 
almost eveiY vestige of the patience and accuracy 
of business-habits. He succeeded, with great diffi- 
culty, in appeasing the more clamorous of his cred- 
itors, and, in a word, he once more stood a chance 
of dearing his way before him. His poor wife, 
however, was brought several times to the very 
verge of the grave, and was destined for months to 
the monotonous hours of a bed of sickness. For 
nearly a month, she experienced the most affection- 
ate attentions from her husband, that were consist- 
ent with a due attention to the business of his 
office. She felt revived and cheered by the prospect 
of his renewed attachment, and trusted in its per- 
manency. But, alas ! her husband was not made of 
such materials as warranted her expectations; he 
was little else than a compound of weakness, vanity, 
ignorance, and ill-temper; and for such a one the 
sober loveliness and attractiveness of domestic hfe 
had no charms. He had no sooner got his affairs a 
little into train, and succeeded in reviving the confi- 
dence of some of his principal clients, than he 
began to relax his efforts. One by one his old as- 
sociates drew round him, and re*entangled him in 
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the toils of dissipation. The first time that poor ill- 
fated Mrs. T came down into the parlour to 

dinner, after a three months' absence in her sick- 
chamber, she was doomed to dine alone — disap- 
pointed of the promised presence of her husband to 
welcome her— for the same low, contemptible cox- 
comb, formerly introduced to the reader as one of 
her husband's most intimate friends, had called in 
the course of the morning, and succeeded in enticing 
him away to a tavem-cEnner with a " set of good 
ones," who were afterward to adjourn to one of the 
minor theatres. In vain was the little fillet of veal, 
ordered by her husband himself, placed on the table 
before his deserted wife ; she could not taste it, nor 
had strength enough to carve a piece for the nurse ! 

Mr. T had had the grace to send her a note of 

apology, alleging that his absence was occasioned by 
" an affair of business !" This cruel and perfidious 
conduct, however, met with its due punishment. 
One of his principal creditors — ^his tailor — ^happened 
to be swallowing a hasty dinner in a box adjoining 
the one in which T^— and his boisterous asso- 
ciates were dining, and accidentally cast eyes on his 

debtor T . He saw and heard enough to fill him 

with fury ; for he heard his own name mentioned by 
the half-inebriated debtor, as one of the " served-otU 
snips" whom he intended to " do" — an annunciation 
which was received by the gentlemanly young men 
who were dining with him, with cries of '* Bravo, 

T -, do ! D — ee, I — and I — ^and I — ^have done it 

before this !" 

The next morning he was arrested for a debt of 
llOZ. at the suit of the very "snip" whom he in- 
tended, in his own witty way, to " do," and carried 
off to a spunging-house in Chancery lane. There 
he lay for two days without his wife's knowing any 
thing of the true state of things. He could get no 
one to stand balL for him, till one of his wife's in- 
sulted friends, and his own brother-in-law, came for- 

X2 
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Vard reluctantly for that purpose, in order to calm 
her dreadful agitation, which had flung her again on 
a sick-bed. Her husband wrote her a most peniten- 
tial letter from the spunging-house, imploring her 
forgiveness of his misconduct, and promising amend- 
ment. Again she believed him, and welcomed him 
home with enthusiastic demonstrations of fondness. 
He himself could not refrain from weeping; he 
sobbed and cried like a child ; for his feelings — ^what 
with the most pungent sense of disgrace, and re- 
morse, and conscious unworthiness of the sweet 
creature, whose affections no misconduct of his 
seemed capable of alienating — ^were quite overcome. 
Three of his largest creditors commenced actions 
against him, and nothing seemed capable of arresting 
the ruin now impending over him. Where was he 
to find the means of satisfying their claims t He 
Was in despair, and had sullenly and stupidly come 
to a resolution to let things take their course, when, 
as if Providence had determined to afford him one 
chance more of retrieving his circumstances, the 
sudden death of his father put him in possession 
of 300/. in ready cash ; and this sum, added to 200/. 
advanced him by two of his wife's friends, who 
could not resist her agonizing supplications, <mce 

more set matters to rights. 

• ** * • * • # 

Passing over an interval of four years, spent with 
disn-ace to himself, and anguish to his wife, similar 
to that described above, they must now be presented 
to the reader occupying, alas ! a lowered station of 
society. They had been compelled to relinquish an 
airy, respectable, and commodious residence, for a 
small, bad house, in a worse neighbourhood. His 
business had dwindled down to what was insufficient 
to occupy the time of one solitary clerk, whom he 
wafl scarcely able to pay regularly — and the more 
respectable of his friends had deserted him in 
disgust. The most rigorous — ^nay, almost starving 
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— ^onomy on the part of his wife barely sufficed 
to make both ends meet. She abridged herself of 
almost every domestic comfort, of all those little 
elegancies which a well-bred woman loves to keep 
about her, and did so without a murmur. The little 
income arising from the 5000/. her settlement-money, 
might surely of itself, with only ordinary prudence 
on his part, have enabled them to maintain their 
ground with something like respectability, especially 
if he had attended to what remained of his business. 
But, alas! alas! T- — -'s temper had by this time 
been thoroughly and permanently soured. He Imted 
his good wife — ^his business — ^his family — ^himself— 
every thing except liquor and low company ! His 
features bore testimony to the sort of life he led — 
swelled, bloated, and his eyes languid and bloodshot. 

Mrs. T saw less of him than ever; for not far 

from his house there was a small tavern, frequented 
by not the most respectable sort of people ; and there 

was T to be found, evening after evening, 

smoking and drinking himself into a state of stupid 
insensibility, till he would return home redolent of 
the insufferable stench and fumes of tobacco-smoke 
and brandy-and-water ! In the da3rtime he was 
often to be found for hours together at an adjoining 
billiard-room, where he sometimes lost sums of 
money, wHich his poor wife was obliged to make up 
for bjr parting, one by one, with her little trinkets 
and jewelry ! What could- have infatuated him t« 
pursue such a line of conduct! it may be asked. 
Why, as if of set purpose, to ruin tne peace of 
mind of one of the fondest and most amiable wives 
that ever man was flessed with? A vulgar but 
forcible expression may explain all, — it was "the 
nature of the beast.'^ He had no intellectual ^dea- 
sures — ^no taste for the quiet^njojrments of home; 
and bad, above all, in his wife, too sweet, confiding, 
and unresisting a creature ! Had she proved a ter- 
magant, the aspect of things might have been very 
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different ; she might have bullied him intosometibiiiff 
like a sense of propriety. But here, however, he had 
it all his own way — ^a poor creature, who allowed 
l^m to break her heart without remonstrance or 
reproach; for the first she dared not — ^the seoond 
she could not ! It would hare melted a heart iji 
stone to see her ! She was wasted to a skeleton, and 
in such a weak, declining state of health, that she 
could scarcely stir out of doors. Her. appetite was 
almost entirely gone^ her spirits all fled long ago ! 
Now, shall I tell the reader one immediate cause of 
such physical exhaustion! ,1 will, and truly. Mr. 

T had still a tolerable share of business, but he 

could scarcely be brought to give more than two 
hours' attendance in his office a-day, and sometimes 
not even that. He therefore imprudently left almost 
every thing to the management of his clerk, a worthy 
young man, but wholly incompetent to such a charge. 
He had extorted from even his idle and miwbrthy 
master frequent acknowledgments of his obligatimis 
for the punctuality with which he transacted all that 
was intrusted to^him, and, inparticular,for the neat- 
ness, accuracy, and celerity with which he copied 
drafts of pleadings, leases, agreements, &c. His 
master often hiccoughed to him his astonishment at 
the rapidity with which he "turned them out of. 
hand.'' Little did the unworthy fellow imagine that 
in saying all this, he was uttering, not his clerk^ 
but his wife's praises ! For she it was, poor creature ! 
who, having taken the pains to learn a laMryer's 
hand, engrossing, &c. from the clerk, actually sat 
up almost regularly till two or three o'clock in tiie 
morning, plodding, occasionally through papers and 
parchments — ^making long and laborious ab6tract»^ 
engrossing settlements, indentures, &c. and copying 
pleadings, till her wesMed eyes and her little hands 
could no longer perform their office 1 I could al this 
moment lay my hands on a certain legal instrument 
of tiresome prolixity,* which was engrossed, every 
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'word, by Mrs. T ! This was the way in which 

his wife spent the hours of midnight, to enable him 
to squanaer away his time and money in the mi- 
worthy, ^e infamous manner above related ! 

Was it wonderful that her health and spirits were 
wholly borne down by the pressure of so many ac- 
eumulated ills ? Had not her husband's eye been 
dulled, and his perceptions deadened, by the per- 
petual stupors of intoxication, he might have dis- 
cerned the hectic flush— the coming fever— the 
blood-spitting, which foretel — consumption! But 
that was too much to be expected. As for the 
evenings — that part of his day was invariably spent 
at his favourite tavern, sotting hour after hour among 
its lowest frequenters; and as for her night-cough 
and blood^spitting, he was lulled by liquor into too 
profound a repose to be roused by the sounds which 
were, in effect, his martyred wife's death-knell ! If, 
during the daytime, he was, in a manner, forced to 
notice her languor — ^her drooping spirits — the only 
notice, the only sjrmpathy it called forth on his part, 
was a cold and careless inquiry, why she did not 
call in a medical man ! I shall conclude this portion 
of my narrative with barely reciting four instances 

of that conduct on the part of Mrs. T ^'s husband, 

which at last succeeded in breaking her heart ; and 
which, with many other similar vices, were commu- 
nicated to me with tears of tortured sensibility. 

I. Half-drunk, half-sober, he one evening intro- 
duced to her, at tea, a familiar " friend," whose 
questionable appearance might, at first sight, have 
justified his wife's refusal to receive her. Her 
conversation soon disclosed her r^al character ; and 
the insulted wife abruptly retired from the room that 
was polluted by the presence of the infamous crea- 
ture, whom he avowed to be his mistress ! He sprung 
«^ter her to the door, for the purpose of dragging 
her back ; but her sudden paleness, and the faint 
tones in which she whispered — "Don't stop me— 
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don't-— or I shall die !'' so shocked him, that he a^ 
lowed her to retire, and immediately dismissed 
the wretch, whom he could luive brought thither for 
no other purpose than to insult his wife ! Pocnt 
creature ! did a portion of her midnight earnings go 
towards the support of the wretch who was kept by 
her husband? Was not such a consideration suffi- 
cient to stab her to the heart ? 

II. Having occasion,late one eyening, to nnnmage 
among her husband's office-papers, in search of 
something which was to be engrossed that night, her 
eye happened to light on a document, with a pencil 
superscription — *' (^py^ ca$e for counself concerning^ 
Mrs. T- ^8 marriage^seitlemmtJ'^ A very excusa- 
ble curiosity prompted her to peruse what proved to 
be a series of queries submitted to counsel, on the 
following points, among others: What present 
powers he had under her marriaffe-settlement ?— 
whether her own interest in it could be legally made 
over tp another, with her consent, during her life- 
time, and if so, how 1 — whether or not he could part 
with the reversion, provided she did not exercise hev 
power of wilUng it away elsewhere 1 — From all this, 
was it possible for her not to see how heartlessly he 
was calculating on the best method of obtaining 
possession of the remnant of her fortune 1 

" Oh, cruel — cruel-— cruel George ! So impatient ! 
— Could you not wait a month or two 1 I'm sitfe I 
shall not keep you out of it long ! I always intended 
to leave it you, and I won't let this alter my mind, 

though it is cruel of you!" sobbed Mrs. T ^ till 

her heart seemed breaking. At that moment she 
heard her husband's loud obstreperous knock at the 
door, and hastily crumpling up the paper into the 
drawer of the desk from which she had taken it, she 
put out the candle, and leaving her midnight labours, 
flew up stairs^to bed— to a wretched and sleepless 
one! 

III. Mrs. T ^'s child, which was about three 
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years and a half old, was suddenly seized with 
convulsive fits, as she was one evening undressing 
it for bed. ' Fit after fit followed in such rapid suc- 
cession that the medical man who was summoned 
in prepared her to expect the worst. The distrac- 
tion of her feelings may be easier conceived than 
described, as she held on her knee the little creature 
on whose life were centred all the proud and fond 
feelings of a mother's love, deepened into exclusive 
intensity — for it seemed the only object on earth to 
return her love ; — ^as she held it, 1 say, but with great 
difficulty, for its tiny limbs were struggling and 
plunging about in a dreadful manner. And then the 
frightful rolling of the eyes ! They were endeav- 
ouring to pour a tea-spoonful of Dalby's carminative, 
or some such medicine, tlirough the closed teeth, 
when the room-door was suddenly thrown open, and 

in reeled Mr. T , more than half-seas over with 

liquor, and in a merrier mood than usual, for he had 
been successful at billiards! He had entered un- 
observed through the street-door, which had been 
left ajar by the distracted servant-girl, and hearing a 
bustle in the room, he had entered for the purpose 
of seeing what was the matter. 

"Wh — wh — ^what is the matter, good fo^olks, 
eh?" he stammered, reeling towards where Mrs. 

T was sitting, almost fainting with terror at 

seeing the frightful contortions of her infant's coun- 
tenance. She saw him not, for her eyes were fixed 
in agony on the features of her suffering babe. 

** What the — the — the d — ^1 is the matter with all of 
you here, eh ?" he inquired, chucking the servant- 
girl undier the chin, who, much agitated, and shed- 
ding -tears, had approached to beg he would leave the 
room. ' He tried to kiss her, and in the presence of 
the medical man — who sternly rebuked him for his 
monstrous conduct. 

"' D — ^n you, sir — ^who the d — ^1 are you ?" he said, 
putting his arms a-kimbo ; "I will know what's the 
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matter!" He came near— he saw all !^— the leaden 
hand, quivering features, the limbs now rigid, and 
struggling violently, the starting eyeballs. 

" Why, for God's sake, whut's the matter, eh V he 
stammered, almost inaudibly, while the colour fled 
from his face, and the perspiration started upon his 
forehead. He strove to steady himself, but that was 
impossible. Hahad drunk too deeply. 

" What are you doing to the child— what— what !" 
he ag^ain inquired, in a feeble and faltering voice, in- 
terrupted by a hiccough. No notice whatever was 

tsJten of him by ^ who did riot seem to see or 

liear him.—" Jane, tell me," addressing his wife, 
.'* has the child had"— hiccough— " an— an-rac— ci— 
deot ?" The infant that moment gave a sudden and 

final plunge ; and Mrs. T ^'s faint shriek and the 

servant-girl's wringing of the hands announced that 
all was over I The little thing lay dead in the arms 
of its mother. 

" Sir, your child is dead," said the apothecary, 

somewhat sternly, shaking Mr. T by the arm — 

for he stood gazing on the scene with asullen, vacant 
stare, scarcely able to steady lumself. 

" Wh— wh— at ! D—e—a—d /" he muttered. 

" Oh, George, my darling is — is dead !" groaned 
the afflicted mother, for the first time looking at and 
addressing her husband. The word seemed to sober 
him in an instant. 

" What !— Dead I And I drunk !'* 

The medical man who stood by told me he could 
never forget the scenes of that evening! When 
Mrs. T discovered, by his manner, his disgrace- 
ful condition, she was so utterly overcome with her 
feelings of mingled grief, shame, and l^orror, that she 
fell into violent hysterics, which lasted almost aU 

night long. As for T ^, he seemed palsied all the 

next day. He sat alone during the whole of the 
next morning, in the room where the dead infant lay» 
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gazing upon it with emotions which may b6 imagined, 
but not described ! 

IV. Almost the only piece of ornamental furniture, 
her last remaining means of amusement and conso- 
lation, was her piano. She played with great taste 
and feeling, and ifiany a time contrived to make 
sweet sounds pour, an oblivious charm over her sor- 
rows and sufferings, by wandering over the airs 
which sfie had loved in happier days. Thus was 
she engaged one afternoon with one of Dr. Ame's 
exquisite compositions, the air beginning, "Blow, 
blow, thou bitter wind." She made several attempts 
to accompany the music with her voice — for she had 
a very sweet one, and could sing — ^but, whenever she 
attempted, the words seemed to choke her. There 
was a sorrowful appropriateness in them, a touching 
echo of her own feelings, which dissolved her very 
spirit within her. Her only child had died, as the 
reader was informed, about six months before, and 
her husband had resumed his ill courses, becoming 
more and more stern and sullen in his demeanour — 
more unreasonable in his requirements. The words 
of the air, as may be easily conceived, were pain- 
fully appropriate to her situation, and she could not 
help shedding tears. At that moment her husband 
entered the room, with his hat on, and stood for 
some moments before the fire in silence. 

** Mrs. T !" said he, as soon as she had con- 
cluded the last stanza. 

" Well, George ?'* said she, in a mild tone. 

" I — I must sell that piano^ ma'am — 1 must !" said 
he. . 

" What !" exclaimed his wife, in a low whisper, 
turning round on the tnusic-stool, and looking him 
in the face with an air of sorrowful surprise. ** Oh, 
you cannot be in earnest, George !" 

** 'Pon my life, ma'am, but I am — ^I can't afford 
you superfluities while we can hardly afford the 
means of keeping body and soul together." 

Y 
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*• George— dear George — do forgire me, but I— I— ^ 

I cannot part with my ppor piano !" said she. 

** Why not, ma'am, when 7 say you must ?" 

" Oh, because it was the gift of my poor mother T* 
i^e replied, bursting into tears. 
• " Can't help that, ma'am— not L It must go. I 
kate to hear its cursed noise in the house — it makes 
me melancholy — ^it does, ma'am — ^ycAi're always 
playing such gloomy music," replied her husband, in 
a severe and less decisive tone. 

•*WeH, well! if that's all, I'll play any thing you 
like — only tell me, dear George! what shall I play 
for you, now ?" said she, rising from the music-stool 
and approaching him. 

^ Play a farewell to the piano ; for it must go,'and 
it shall V^ 

" Dear, kind George ! let me keep it a little longer," 
said she, looking him beseechingly in the face — *\b. 
little — ^a little longer" — 

" Well, ma'am, sit down and play away till I come 
ia again, any thing you like." 

He left the room; and in less than half an hour — 
ehr hardness of heart unheard of! — ^returned with a 
stranger, who proved to be a furniture broker, come 
to value the instrumei^t ! That evening it was sold 
to him for 152.; and it was carried away the first 
thing in the morning, before his wife came down 
stairs! What will be supposed the cause of this 

cruelty? It was to furnish Mr. T with money 

to pay a bill 'of the infamous creature . more than 
once alluded to, and who had obtained a complete 
ascendency over him t 

It was a long-continued course of such treatment 
as this that called me upon the scene, in a profes- 
sional capacity merely d,t first ; till the mournful 
eoiintenauce of my patient inspired me with feelings 
of concern and friendly sympathy, which eventually 
ied to an entire confidence. She came to me in the 
VAOStentatious character of a morning patient, in a 
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1iackney«coach, with an elderly female friend. She 
looked quite the lady, though her dress was of but 
an ordinary quality, yet exquisitely neat and clean; 
and she had still a very interesting and somewhat 
pretty face, though long-continued sorrow had made 
sad havoc with her features ! These visits, at in- 
tervals of a week, she paid me, and compelled me to 
take my fee of one guinea, on each occa^on^ though 
I would have given two to be enabled to decline it 
without hurting her dehcacy. Though her general 
health had suBfered severely, still I thought that 
matters had not gone quite so far as to destroy all 
hopes of recover^, with due attention ; — ^though her 
cheeks disclosed, almost every evening, the deat^ 
rose, iJie grave-fk)wers of hectic, and night-sweats 
and a faint cough were painfully regular in their 
recurrence, still I saw nothing, for a long time, to 
warrant me in warning her of serious danger^ I in>- 
sisted on her allowing me to visit her at her ownhousq, 
and she at last permitted me, on condition ihat I 
would receive at least half-a-guinea-r-poor creaturef 
—for every visit. That, however, I soon dropped ; 
and I saw her almost every day gratuitously, when- 
ever any temporary aggravations of her symptoms 
required my attendance. The first time I saw her 
husband I could not help taking a prejudice against 
him, though she had never breathed a syllable to me 
of his ill conduct. He was apparently about forty 
years old, though his real age was not more than two 
or three-and-thirty. His manners and habits had 
left a sufficiently strong impress upon him to enaMe 
a casual beholder to form a shrewd conjecture as to 
his character. His features, once rather handsome 
than otherwise, were now reddened and swollen with 
long-continued excess ; and there was altogether am 
air of truculence — of vulgar assurance and stupid sul- 
ienness about him which prepossessed me strongly 
against him. When, long afterward, Mrs. T— — 
gave me that description of his ai^iearanoe and 
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manners under which he is first placed before the 
reader of this narrative, I could not help frequently 
interruptiag her with expressions of incredulity, ai^ 
Teminding her of his present ill-favoured looks : bat 
as she went on with her sad story my skepticism vaa- 
ished. Personal deterioration was no incredible 
attendant on moral declension ! 

March 2Sth, 18 — . — There can be no longer aay 
doubt as to the nature of Mrs. T— ^'s symptoms. 
She is thp destined victim of consumption. The 
oftener I go to her house the stronger are my sus- 

Eicions that she is an unhappy woman, and that her 
usband ill-uses her. I have many times tried to 
hint my suspicions to her, but she will declare 
nothing. She imll not understand me. Her settled 
despondency, however, accompanied with an undue 
current of feverish nervous trepidation, which she 
cannot satisfactorily explain, convinces me some- 
thing or other is wrong. I see very httle of her 
husband, for he is scarcely ever in her company when 
I call. Though his business is that of an attorney, 
and his house and office are one, I see scarcely any 
indications of business stirring. I am afraid they 
are in sinking circumstances. 1 am sure, that she, at 
least, was born and bred for a higher station than she 
now occupies. Her manners have that simplicity, 
ease, and elegance which tell of a higher rank in 
society. I often detect her alone in tears, over a 
low fire. In a word, I am sure she is wretched, and 
that her husband is the cat^se of it. That he keeps 
late hours I know — for she happened to let slip as 
much one day to me, when I was making inquiries 
about the time of her retiring to sleep. I feel a 
great interest in her; for whenever I see her, her 
appearance reminds me of *' Patience on a monu« 
ment, smiling at Grief,'-'-r- 

« Sorrow deck'd 
In the poor fiided garb or tarnish'd Jpf, 
lU fitting to her wasted fiirm.'* 
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April &fh, — To-day I found them both together- 
sitting one on each side of the fireplace, he smok- 
ing — ^in the parlour/— and she, with a little flower- 
ing-work in her lap. I thought he seemed somewhat 
embarrassed at my entrance; which probably had 
put an end to some scene of unpleasantness, for her 
face was suffused with crimson, tt soon retired, 
however, and left the wanness to which I had been 
accustomed in her. 

*' So my wife's ill, sir, it seems," said Mr. T— ^ 
putting his pipe on the hob, and addressing me. 

" I'm sorry to say she is, Mr. T ," I replied, ** and 

that she is worse to-day than she has been for some 
time." 

Mrs. T— let fall tears. 

" Sorry to hear you say so, doctor ; Pve just been 
telling her it's all owing to her own obstinacy in not 
ealling entirely on ." 

" I think you might have used a milder word, sir,** 
said I, with involuntary sternness, at the same time 
directing my attention exclusively to his wife, as if 
for the purpose of hinting the propriety of his re- 
tiring. 

** What's the matter with her, sir 1" he inquired, 
in a more respectful tone than he had hitherto as- 
sumed. 

^ General debility, sir, and occasional pain,'* said I, 
coldly. 

"What's it owing tor* 

I looked suddenly at Mrs. T ; our eyes met — 

and hers had an expression of apprehension. I 
determined, however, to give a hint that I suspected 
all was not right, and replied — ^*' I fear she does not 
take suitable nourishment — keeps irregular hours — 
and has something or other in her mind which 
harasses her." The latter words I accompanied 
with a steady look in his face. He, seemed a little 
flushed. 

" You're mistaken, sir," said he, with a brusqve air ; 

Y3 
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** she may eat what she likes — ^that I can afford — 
may go to bed at what hour she likes — dnd it's,afi 
her own fault that she will sit judging over the fire 
night after night, and week after week — ^waiting 
for my return — till two or three o'clock in the 
morning'' — ' 

" Thai is> of itself, sufficient to account for her 
illness," said I, pointedly. He began to lose his 
temper, for he saw the shameful acknowledgment he 
had unwittingly made. 

" Pray, Mrs. T ^," he inquired, looking angrily 

at his wife, who sat pale and trembling by his side, 
— ^** Have you any th&g on your mind — eh 1 — if so — 
why — speak out — ^no sneaking !" 

" No !" she stammered ; " and I never said I had — 
I assure you. Did I ever give you even the most 
distant hint of the kind, doctor 1" she continued, ap- 
pesding to me. 

'* By no means, madam,-«-not in the slightest, on 
any occasion," 1 replied ; " it was only a conjecture 
— a suspicion of my own." J thought he looked as 
if he would have made some instant reply, for his 
eye glared furiously on me. He bit his lips, however, 
and continued silent. His conseienoe ** pricked him." 
I began to feel uneasy about the faiwce quiet of Mrs. 

T , lest any observations of mine should have 

excited her husband's suspicions that she made 
disclosures to me of family matters. 

" What would you advise for her, sir?" he asked, 
coldly. 

"Removal, for a few weeks, to the seaside, a 
liberal diet, and lively society." 

•* Very well, sir," said he, after a puzzled pause; 
•*very good, sir—very ; it shall be attended to. — 
Perhaps you want to be alone — ehl — So I'll leave 
youl" and directing a peculiar look towards his 
wife, as if warning her against something or other, 
he left the room. She burst into tears directly he 
was gone. 
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•* My dear madam, forgive me for saying that I 
suspect your husband's behaviour towards you is 
somewhat harsh, and, perhaps, unkind^'* said I, in as 
soothing a tone as 1 could command, and pressing 
her hand kindly in mine. 

•**Ohno, doctor, — ^no!"she replied, adding in an 
altered manner, indicating displeasure, *' what makes 
you think so, sir?" 

** Why, madam, simply because I cannot shut my 
eyes or my ears to what passes even while I am 
here — as, for instance — only just now, madam— just 
now." 

.She sighed, and made me no reply. 1 told her I 
was in earnest in recommending the course I had 
mentioned to her husband. 

" Oh dear, doctor, no, no, — ^we could not afford it," 
said she, with a sigh. At that moment her husband 
returned, — and resumed his former seat in sullen 
silence. I soon after took my departure. 
. April 7ih. — Does not the following make one blush 
for one's species 1 — I give it merely as I received it 
from the lips of Mrs. T— . Inestimable woman ! 
why are you fated to endure such pangs 1 — 

About twelve i'clodc at noon, hearing her husband 
come in, and thinking from his looks, of which she 
caught a casual and hasty glance through the window, 
that he was fatigued, and stood in need of some re- 
freshment, she poured out a glass of port wine, 
almost the last in a solitary bottle which she had pur- 
chased, under my directions, for medicinal purposes, 
and, with a biscuit, brought it herself down stairs — 
though the effort so exhausted her feeble frame, that 
she was obliged to sit down for several moments on 
the last stair to recover her breath. At last she 
ve^ured to knock at the door of the little back- 
office where he was sitting, holding the little waiter 
with the glass of wine and the biscuit in her left 
hand. 

** Who's there 1" inquired the gruff voice of T • 
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*^ It's only I, my dear. May I come in, please t^ 
replied the gentle voice of his wife. 

"What brings you here, ehl — ^What the d—l do 
you want with me, now V^ said he, sm'lily. 

" Pve brought you something, my dear," she re- 
plied, and ventured to open the door. T— ^ — was 
sitting before some papers or parchments, alone, and 
his countenance showed that he was in a worse 
humour than usual. So soon as he saw her errand, 
he suddenly rose from Ms chair, and exclaiming, in 

an angry tone — " What the brings you here in 

this way, plaguing me while engaged at business, 

you '! Eh, woman T" Oh, my God I In a sudden 

fit of fury he struck the waiter, wine, biscuit and all, 
out of her trembling hands to the floor, rudely pushed 
her out of the room, and slammed the door violently 
in her face. He did not reopen it, though he could 
not but have heard her fall upon the floor, the shock 
was so sudden and violent. 

There, stretched across the mat, at the bottom of 
the staircase, lay that sufiering creature, miable to 
rise, till her stifled sobbings brought the servant-girl 
to her assistance. 

" I can't help saying it's most sftominable usage 
of you, ma'am ; it is— and I don't care if master hears 
me say so neither," said the girl, herself crying ; 
" for I'm sure he isn't worthy of the very shoes you 
wear— he isn't." She was endeavouring to lift her 

mistress, when Mrs. T suddenly burst into a loud 

unnatural laugh, and went ofl^ into violent hysterics^ 

Mr. T , hearing the noise of talking and laughing, 

sprung to the door, threw it open, and shouted to 
them to be "off with their noise— disturbing busi- 
ness!" — but the piteous spectacle of his prostrate 
wife stopped him — and, almost petrified with hoisor, 
he knelt down for the purpose of assisting her all he 
could. * . * * 

About an hour after this occurrence I happened to 
call— and found her lying iii bed, idone— ^er husband 
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having left her on business. When the servant told 
me — and her mistress reluctantly corroborated what 
she said — the circumstances above related, I felt such 
indignation swelling my whole firame, that had he 
been within reach, I could not have resisted caning 
the scoundrel wdthin an inch of his unworthy life ! 
The recollection of this occurrence tortures me even 
now, and I can hardly believe that such brutality as 
T 's coidd have been shown by man ! 

Mrs.T kept her room from that hour, and never 

left it till she was carried out for burial ! — ^But this 
is anticipating. 

April Slh, dthj lOth, llth. — ^I see clearly that poor 

Mrs. T will never rise from her bed again. She 

has drained the bitter cup of grief to the dregs l-^ 
She is One of the meekest sufferers 1 ever had for a 
patient. She says little to me, or to any one : and 
shows a regard — a love for her unworthy ^husband, 
which, I think, can be called by no other name than 
absolute infatuation. I have never yet heard her 
breathe a hint to his disadvantage. He is not much 
with her; and fVom what little I have seen, I feel 
convinced that his eyes are opening to a sense of the 
flagrant iniquity of his past conduct. And what are 
the effects produced by his feelings of shame and 
remorse ? He endeavours to forget all in the continual 
stupor induced by liquor ! 

April I2th* — ^Mrs. T delirious. Raved while 

I was there about her child-— convulsions — said some- 
thing about ** cruel of Mr, T-i to be drunk while 

his child lay dying," — ^and said many other things 
which shocked me unutterably, and convinced me 
that her primary disorder was — a broken heart. I 
am sure she must have endured a series of brutal 
usftge from her husband ! 

ISih. — The whole house upside down — ^in dis- 
order and confusion from the top to the bottom — ^for 
there is an exectdion in it, and the officers and an a^P- 
praiser are raalung an inventory of ^e furniture sr« 
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poor— poor— poor Mr«. T l3ring all the while on 

ner death-bed ! — The servant told me afterward, that 
her mistress, hearing strange steps and voices, called 
what was the matter; and on receiving word of the 
real state of matters, Ufted up her hands, burst into 
an agony of weeping, and prayed that the Almighty 
would be pleased to remove her from such aBcene 
of wretchedness. T — ^ himself, I learned, was 
sitting cowering over the kitchen fire, crying like a 
child ! — Bnite ! coward ! fool ! — Such was the state 
of things at the time of my arrival. I was incon- 
ceivably shocked, and hurried to Mrs. T 's room, 

with unusual haste and trepidation. I found her in 
teaxfr-^obbing, and exclaiming, "Why won't they 
let us rest a little ? — ^why strip the house before I am 
gone? — can they not wait a little ? — ^where, where is 
Mr. T 1" 

I could not for several minutes speak myself,-— 
for tears. At length I succeeded in allaying her ex- 
citement and agitation. At her request, I sent for 
the appraiser into.her room. He came — and seemed 
a respectable and feeling man. 

" Were you bent upon stripping the house, sir, 
while this lady is l3ing in her present dangerous 
state 1" 

'* Indeed, sir, indeed, sir," replied the man, with 
considerable emotion — " I'm sorry for it — ^very — ^buft 
it is my duty— duty— ordered — "he continued^ com* 
posedly ; " if I had my own way, sir" — 

*' But at least you need not approach this cham- 
ber, sir," said 1, rather sternly. He stammered 
something like the words, " obliged — sorry—court 

of law," &c. &c. Mrs. T again burst into an 

agony of tears. 

" Retire, sir, for the present," said I, in anauthoii-' 
tative tone, '* and we will send for you soon." I then 
entered into a conversation with my poor persecuted 
patient, and she told me of the 5000?. settled to her 
separate use» and which she intended, under a power 
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in the deed of settlement, to win to her husband. I 
spontaneously promised to stand security for the 
satisfaction of the execution, provided the creditors 
would defer proceedings for three months. She 
blessed me for it!— ^ftiis, however, I afterward 
learned would be' illegal, at least so I was told ; and 
I therefore wrote a check on my banker for the 
amount awarded by the court, and thus put an end 
to distress from that quarter. 

At Mrs. T ^'s request, I returned to her bedside 

that evening. I found a table, with writihg materials 
placed before a chair, in which she begged me to be 
seated. She then dictated to me her will— in which, 
after deducting the sum I had advanced in satisfaction 
of the execution, and leaving me, in addition, suMcient 
to purchase a plain mourning-ring, she bequeathed the 
whole absolutely and unreservedly to her husband ; 
and added, my hand shaking while I wrote it down, 
•• hoping that he will use it prudently, and not entirely 
forget me when I am gone. And if he should — if he 
should — ^" her utterance was choked — "and if he 
should — marry again — ^ again she paused. 

"Dear, dear madam! compose yourself! Take 
time! This dreadful agitation will accelerate the 
event we are all dreading !" said I. 

** No— don't fear. I beg you will go on ! If he 
should marry again, may he use her — ^use her — No, 
no, no ! — strike all the last clause out ! Give me 
the pen !" I did as she directed me — struck out from 
the words, " and if he should," &c., and put the pen 
into her hand. With trembling fingers she traced 
the letters of her name ; I witnessed it, and she said, 
"Now, is all right?" — "Yes, madam," I replied. 
She then burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, " Oh, 
George ! George ! this will show you that, however 
tired you may have grown of me, I have loved you 
to the end — I have — I have !" She burst into louder 
weeping. 

" Oh, it's hard, it's hard to part with him, thougl^ 
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he rndgfUr^he might have nsed me — ^No !^ she paused^ 
I suffered her excited feeling to grow calm ; sumI 
after some time spent in endeavouring to soothe her, 
I took my departure from witnessing one of the most 
heart-breaking scenes I have ever encountered. Her 
husband could not be prevailed on to enter her room 
that day ; but ail night long, I was told, he sat 
outside the door, on one of the steps of thfe stairs, 
and more than once startled her with his sighs. 

April lUh to May 6ih. — Sinking rapidly. I shall 
be astonished if she survive a week. She is com- 
paratively in a happy frame of mind, and has availed 
herself of the consolations of religion to some 
purpose. On this day (May 6th) I succeeded in ex- 
tracting from her the facts which compose the former 
part of this narrative. Her gentle, palliating way 
of telling it divested the conduct of her husband of 
almost all blameworthiness ! She would not allow 
me to make a harsh or condemnatory comment all 
the way through! She blamed herself as i^e went 
on ; accused herself of want of firmness ; said she 

was afraid Mr. T had been disappointed in her 

disposition; said that if he had done any thing 
wrong, it was owing to the bad companions who had 
enticed him from the path of duty into that of dis- 
sipation ; that he had not exactly neglected her, or 
wilfidly ili-used her ; but — ^but — she could say nothing 
to extenuate his guilt, and I begged her not ! I left 
her in tears myself. 

O woman! woman! woman! "We had been 
brutes without you," and the mean and miserable 
T was a brute with you ! 

May 8th, — ^Mrs. T wasted to a shadow: all 

the horrors of consumption ! Her husband, though 
apparently broken-hearted, cannot, though probably 
no one will believe it — he cannot refrain from fre- 
quenting the public-house! He pretends that his 
spirits are so low, so oppressed, that he requires the 
use of stimulating liquors! Mrs. T made me 
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promise this^ morning that I. would see her coflin 
closed ; and a small locket, containing a portion of 
her child's and husband's hair, placed next her 
heart. I nodded acquiescence, for my tongue refused 
me words ! • • 

. 10th. — I was summoned this evening to witness 
the exit from our world of one of. the sweetest, 
loveliest spirits, that it was, and is, unworthy of! 
I was not sent for under the apprehension that her 
end was at hand, but on account of some painful 
symptoms which had manifested themselves since 
my visit in the morning. It was about nine o'clock 
when I arrived, and found her in a flow of spirits, 
very unexpected and unusual in her situation. Her 
eye was bright, and she could talk with a clearness 
and rapidity of Utterance to which she had long been 
a stranger. She told me that she had been awakened 
from sleep by hearing the sound of sweet singing— 
which, I need hardly say, was wholly imaginary. 
She was in a very happy frame of mind ; but evi- 
dently in a state of dangerous excitement. Her 
sottish husband was sitting opposite the fire, his face 
entirely hid in his hands: and he maintained a 
stupid . silence, undisturbed even by my entrance. 

Mrs. T thanked me, in almost enthusiastic 

terms, for my attention to her throughout her illness, 
and regretted that I would npt allow her to testify 
her sense of it by leaving me a trifling legacy. 

** George — George !" she exclaimed, with sudden 
and starting energy — an inspiration of tone which 
brought him in an instant, with an aflhghted air, to 
the foot of the bed. 

" George, I've a message from heaven for you ! 
Listen — God will never bless you, unless you alter 
your courses!" The man shrunk and trembled 
under the scorching, burning, overpowering glance 

of her eye. " Come, dearest, come — ^Doctor 

will let you sit beside me for a few moments !" I 

Z 
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removed, and made way for him. She clac^d his 
hand in hers. 

** WeU, George, we must part !" said she, closing 
her eyes, and breathing fast. The husband sobbed 
like a child, with his face buried in his handkerchief* 
-— '* Do you forgive me V he murmured, half-choked 
with emotion.. ^ 

" Yes, God knows I do, from my heart ! I forgive 
all the little you have ever grieved me about!" 

" Oh, Jane— Jane-^Jane !" groaned the man, sud- 
denly stooping over the bed, and kissing her lips in 
an apparent ecstasy. He fell down on his knees, 
and cried bitterly. 

" Rise, George, rise," said his wife, faintly. Hef 
obeyed her, and she again clasped his hand in hers. 

" George are you there— are you V she inquired* 
in a voice fainter and fainter. 

" Here I am, love !— oh^ look on me ! — ^look ob 
me !" he sobbed, gazing steadily on her features. 
" Say once more that you forgive meX Let me hear 
your dear, blessed voice once again — or — or" — 

" I DO ! Kiss me — ^kiss me," she murmured, almost 
inaudibly ; and her unworthy husband kissed away 
the last expiring breath of one of the loveliest and 
most injured women whose hearts have been broken 
by a husband's brutality ! 

12th. — This evening I looked in at the house where 
my late patient lay dead, for the purpose of fulfilling 
my promise, and seeing her locket placed near her 
heart, and the coffin closed. I then went into ther 
parlour, where sat the bereaved husband, in company 
with his clerk, who had, ever since his engagement^ 
showed a deep regard and respect for Mra. T— # 
After I had sat some moments in their company, — 

" I've something on my mind, Mr. T — ^," said 
the young man with emotion, " which I shall not be 
happy till I've told you." 

" What is it ?" inquired his master, languidly. 

^Do you recollect how often you used to praise 
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my draft-copying, and wondered how I got through 
so much work ?" 

" Why, yes, d— n you, yes !" replied his master, 
angrily ; ** what have you brought that up for noW) 
eh?" 

" To tell you, sir, that I did not deserve your 
praises" — 

** Well— well— no more," interrupted his master, 
impatiently. 

'^ But I must, and will tell you that it was all done 

by poor Mrs. T ,whO learned engrossing, and sat 

up whole nights together writing, that you might not 
lose your business, till she was nearly blinded, poor 
dear lady ! .and she would not even let me tell you ! 
And I shall make free to tell you," continued the 
young man, rising, and bursting into tears, — ** I shall 
make free to tell you, that you have behaved shame- 
fully — ^brutally to her, and have broken her poor 
heart— you have — and God will remember you for 
it !" — And he left the room, and never again, en- 
tered the house, the scene of his beloved mistress's 
mart3nrdom. 

Mr. T listened to all this without uttering a 

word — ^his eyes dilated — and he presently burst into 
a fit of loud and lamentable weeping, which lasted 
long after I left; and that evening he attempted to 
commit suicide, unable, like one before him, to en* 
dure the heavy smitings of a guilty conscience.. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

> > 

THB SPECTRE-SMITTEN. 

Few topics of medical literature have occasioned 
more wide and contradictory sp^ulation than that 
of insanity, with reference as well to its predis- 
posing and immediate causes as its best metnod of 
treatment ;— ^since experience is the only substratum 
of real knowledge, tne easiest and slirest way of 
arriving at those general principles which may 
regulate both our pathological and therapeutical re- 
searches, — especially concerning the subtle, almost 
inscrutable disorder, mcoitor— is, when one does meet 
with some striking, well-marked case, to watch it 
closely throughout, and be paiticulaily anxious to 
seize on all those smaller features, those more tran- 
sient evanescent indications which are truer charac- 
teristics of the complaint than perhaps any other. 
With this object did I pay close attention to the veiy 
singular and affecting case detailed in the following 
narrative. I have not given the whole of my obser- 
vations—far from it; those only are recorded which 
seemed to me to have some claims to the considera- 
tion of both medical and general readers. The ap- 
parent eccentricity of the title will be found ac- 
counted for in the course of the narrative. 

Mr. M , as one of a very large party, had been 

enjoying the splendid hospitality of Lady ^ and 

did not leave till a late, or rather early, hour in the 
moming. Pretty women, music, and champaign, 
had almost turned his head ; and it was rather for- 
tunate for him that a hackney-coach stand was within 
a stone's throw of the house he was leaving. Muf- 
fling his cloak closely around him, he contrived to 
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move towards it in a tolerably direct line, and a few 
moments' time beheld hihi driving, at the usual snail's 

Sace of those rickety vehicles, to Lincoln's-Inn ; for 
[r. M was a law student. In spite of the tran- 
sient exhilaration produced by the scenes he had 
just quitted, and the excitement consequent on the 
prominent share he took in an animated discussion, 
m the presence of about thirty of the most elegant 
women that could well be brought together, he found 
himself becoming the subject of a most unaccounta- 
ble depression of spirits. Even while at Lady ^'s, 

he had latterly perceived himself talking often for 
mere talking's sake — the chain of his thoughts per- 
petually broken-^and an impatience and irritability 
of manner towards those whom he addressed, which 
he readily resolved ii^to the reaction following high 

excitement. M -, I ought before, perhaps, to 

have mentioned, was a man of great talent, chiefly, 
however, imaginative, and had that evening been 
particularly brilliant on his favourite topic — diablerie 
and mysticism ; towards which he generally con- 
trived to incline every conversation in which he bore 
a part. He had been dilating, in particular, on the 
power which Mr. Maturin had of exciting the most 
fefarful and horrific ideas in the minds of his readers, 
instancing one of his romances, the title of which I 
have forgotten. Long before he had reached home, 
the fumes of wine had evaporated, and the influence 
of excitement subsided ; and with reference to in- 
toxication, he was as sober and calm as ever he 
was in his life. Why, he knew not, but his heart 
seemed to grow heavier and heavier, and his thoughts 
gloomier, every step by which he neared LincoCi's- 
Inn. It struck three o'clock as he entered the som- 
brous portals of the ancient inn of court. The per- 
fect silence — the moonlight shining sadly on the 
dusky buildings — ^the cold quivering stars— all these, 
together, combined to enhance his nervousness. He 
described it to me as though things seemed to weav 

Z3 
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a strange, spectral, supernatural aspect. Not « 
watchman of the inn was heard crying the hour — ^not 
a porter moving— no living being but himself visilde 
in the large square he was crossing. As he neared 
his staircase, he felt his heart fluttering; in short, he 
felt under some strange, unaccountable influence, 
which, had he reflected a little, he would have dis- 
covered to arise merely from an excitable nervous 
temperament, operating on an imagination peculiarly 
attuned to sympathize with terror. His chambers 
lay on the third floor of the staircase ; and on reachs- 
ing it, he found his door-lamp glimmering with its 
last expiring ray. He opened his door, and after 
groping some time in the dark of his sitting-room, 
found his chamber candlestick. In attempting to light 
it, he put out the lamp. He ii^nt down stairs, but 
found that the lamp of every landing had shared the 
fate of his own ; so he returned, rather irritated, 
thinking to amerce the porter of his customary 
Christmas-box for his niggard supply of oil. After 
some time spent in the search, he discovered his 
tinder-box, and proceeded to strike a light. This 
was not the work of a moment. And where is the 
bachelor to whom it is? The potent spark, however, 
dropped at last into the very centre of the soft tinder. 

M blew— it caught — spread — ^the match quickly 

kindled, and he lighted his candle. He took it in his 
hand, and was msSung for bed, when his eyes caught 
a glimpse of an object which brought him senseless 
to the floor. The furniture of his room was disposed 
as when he had left it; for his laundress had neg- 
lected to come and put things in order; the fable, 
with a few books on it, drawn towards the fireplace, 
and by its side the ample-cushioned easy-chair. The 
first object visible, with sudden distinctness, was a 
figure sitting in the arm-chair. It was that of a gen- 
tleman, dressed in dark-coloured clothes, his hands, 
white as alabaster, closed together over his lap, and 
the face Rooking awayi but it turned slowly towards 
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M— ^, revealing to him a countenance of a ghastly 
hue^^he features glowing like steel heated to a 
i^hite heat, and the two eyes turned full towards 
Mm, and blazing — absolutely blazing — ^he described 
it— with a most norrible lustre. The appalling spec- 
tre, while M 's eyes were riveted upon it, though 

glazing fast with fright, slowly rose from its seat» 
stretched out both its arms, and seemed approaching 
hiiii, when he fell down senseless on the floor, as if 
smitten with apoplexy. He recollected nothing more, 
till he found himself, about the middle of the next 
day, in bed, his laundress, myself, an apothecary, and 
several others, standing round him. His situation 
was not discovered till more than an hour after he 
had fallen, as nearly as could be subsequently ascer- 
tained, nor would it then, but for a truly fortunate 
accident. He had neglected to close either of his 
outer-doors {1 believe it is usual for chambers in the 
inns of court to have double outer-doors), and a wo- 
man, who happened to be leaving the adjoining set, 

about five o'clock, on seeing Mr. M -'s doors both 

open at such an untimely hour, was induced, by 
feeUngs of curiosity and alarm, to return to the rooms 
she had left for a light, with which she entered his 
chambers, after having repeatedly called his name 
without receiving any answer. What will it be sup- 
posed had been her occupation at such an early hour 
m the adjoining chambers ? La3ang out the corpse 

of their occupant, a Mr. T , who had expired 

about eight o'clock the preceding evening ! 

Mr. M had known him, though not very inti- 
mately : and there were some painful circumstances 
attending his death, which, even though on no other 

grounds than mere sympathy, M had laid much 

to heart. In addition to this, he had been observed 
by his friends as being latterly the subject of very 
high excitement, owing to the successful prosecu- 
tion of an affair of great interest and impnortance. 
We all accounted for his present situation, by refer- 
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ring it to some apoplectic seizure; forwe'wereof 
course ignorant of the real occasion, fright, which I 
did not learn till long afterward. The laundre3s told 

me that she found Mr. M , to her great terror, 

stretched motionless along the floor, in lus cloak and 
full dress, and with a candlestick lying beside him* 
She at first supposed liim drunk ; but on finding all 
her efibrts to rouse him unsuccessful, and seeing his 
fixed features and rigid frame, she hastily summoned 
to her assistance a fellow-laundress, whom she had 
left in charge of the corpse next door, undressed 
him, and laid him on the bed. A neighbouring medi- 
cal man was then called in, who pronounced it. to be 
a case of epilepsy ; and he was sufficiently warranted 
by the appearance of a little froth about the lips — 
prolonged stupor, resembling sleep— and frequent 
convulsions of the most violent kind. The remedies 
resorted to produced no alleviation of the symptoms ; 
and matters continued to wear such a threatening 
and alarming aspect, that I was summoned in by his 
brother, and was at his bedside by two o'clock. His 
countenance was dark and highly intellectual: its 
lineaments were naturally full of power and energy ; 
but now overclouded with an expression of trouble 
and horror. He was seized with a dreadful fit soon 
after I had entered the room. Oh, it is a piteous 
and shocking spectacle to see the human frame sub- 
ject to such demoniacal twitchings and contortions, 
which are so sudden — so irresistible, as to give the 
idea of some vague, terrible exciting cause, which 
cannot be discovered: as though the sufferer lay 
passive in the ^rasp of some messenger of darkness 
** sent to buffet mw."* 

* The popular etymology of the word epilepsy ^ sanctioned by several 
reiratable class-books of the profession, which are now lying before me, 
—i e. ^* ksiXKltpiSj*^ is totally erroneous, and more— nonsensical. F\ar 
the information of g-eneroZ readers,! may state, that its true derivation is 
ih>m XafipdvWf tlirottgh its Ionic obsolete form X0u) : whence M-\H^if 
—■a " seizing," a " holding fest." Therefore we speaX of an attack of 
epilepsy. This etymology is highly descriptive ofthe disease in question : ' 
ior taeaiidd0ilfrostnuiOD,rigidityi coBU»rtloiw,.-dfca. of the patient, atnmgiy 
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M was a very powerful man ; and during the 

fits it was next to impossible for all *present, united, 
to control Ms movements. The foam at his mouth 
suggested to his terrified brother the harrowing sus- 
picion that the case was one of hydrophobia. None 
of my remonstrances or assurances to the contrary 
sufficed to quiet him, and his distress added to the 
confusion of the scene. After prescribing to the best 
of my ability, I left, considering the case to be one 
of simple epilepsy. During the refit of the day and 
night, the fits abated both in violence and frequency; 
but he was left in a state of the utmost exhaustion, 
from whichj however, he seemed to be rapidly re- 
covering, during the space of the four succeeding 
days ; when I was suddenly summoned to his bed- 
side, which I had left ojily two hours before, with 
the intelligence that he had disclosed symptom's of 
more alarming illness than ever. I hurried to his 
chambers, and found that the danger had not been 
magnified. One of his friends met me on the stair- 
case, and told me that about half an hour before, 

while he and Mr. C M , the patient's brother, 

were sitting beside him, he suddenly turned to the 
latter, and inquired, in a tone full of apprehension 
and terror—" Is Mr. T — - dead 1" 

*' Oh dear, yes — he died several days ago" — ^waa 
the reply. 

" Then it was he" — ^he gasped — " it was he whom I 

■nggest th^ idea that he has been taken or seized (hriXv4>^fis) by, as it 
were, some external inTisible ageut. — It is worthy of notige, by-the-way, 
that hriXtjvTiKl^ la used by ecclesiastical writers to denote a person pas- 
se$9ed by a demon. *Eir(Xei^tSt signifies simply " fldlure, deficiency." 
I shall conclude this note with a practical illustration of the necessity 
which calls it fbrth— the correction of a prevalent error. A flippant stu- 
dent, who, I was given to understand, plumed himself much among his 
companions on lus Greek, was suddenly asked by one of his examiners 
for a definition of epilepsy, grounded on its etymology. I forget the defini- 
tion, which was given with infinite self-sufiiciency of tone and manner: 
but the fine trick of scholarship with which it was finished off I well 
recollect ;— " From MMi^is—ihrt-Xuma — I fell, am wanting) ; there- 
fbre, sir, epilepsy is a faUure (^ anxnud functions ! /"—The same sage 
definitjoa is regularly given by a weU-knbwa metropoUtan loctorer ! 
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saw, and he is surely — damned i — ^Yes, naereifid 
Maker ! — ^he is f— he is !''— 'he continued, elevating his 
voice to a perfect roar — " and the flames have ib- 
duced his face to ashes ! — Horror! horror! horror!" — 
He then shut his eyes, and relapsed into silence for 
about ten minutes : when he exclaimed^— ^ Hark you, 
there — secure me ! tie me ! make me fast, or I shall 
burst upon you and destroy you all^for I'm goings 
mad — ^I feel it !" — He ceasecl, and commenced breath- 
ing fast and heavily — his chest heaving as though 
under the pressure of enormous weight; and his 
swelling, quivering features, evidencing the dreadful 
uproar within. Presently he began to grind his teelii, 
and his expanded eyes glared about in all directions^ 
as though following the motions of some frightful ob- 
ject, and muttering fiercely through his closed teeth— 
** O save me from him— save me — save me !" — ^It was 
a fearful thins to see him lying in such a state*-grind» 
ing his teeth as though he would crush them to 
powder — ^his livid lips crested with foam — ^his fea- 
tures swollen — ^writhing — ^blackening ; and, which 
gave his face a peculiarly horrible and fiendish ex- 
pression, his eyes distorted or inverted upwards, so 
that nothing but the glaring whites of them could be 
' seen — ^his whole frame rigid— and his hands clenched, 
as though they would never open again! — It is a 
dreadful tax on one's nerves to have to encounter 
such objects, famiUar though medical men are with 
such and similar spectacles ; and in the present in- 
stance, every one round the bedside of the unfortu- 
nate patient stood trembling with pale and moment- 
arily-averted faces. The ^astly, fixed, up-turning 
of the eyes in epileptic patients fills me with horror 
whenever I recall their image to my mind ! 

The return of these epileptic fits, in such violence, 
and after such an interval, alarmed me with appre- 
hensions, lest, as is not unfrequently the case, apo- 
plexy should supervene, or even ultimate insanity. 
It was rather singular that M was never known 
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to have had an epileptic fit previous to the present 
seizure, and he was then in his twenty-fifth year. I 
was conjecturing what sudden fright or blow, or ac- 
cident of any kind, or congestion of the vessels of 
the brain from frequent inebriation, could have 
brought on the present fit — when my patient, whose 
features had gradually sunk again into their natural 
disposition,, gave a sigh of exhaustion — ^the perspira- 
tion burst forth, and he murUiuredr-some time before 
we could distinctly catch the words — ^'* Oh— spectre- 
i^mitten ! — spectre-smitten !" — ^ which expression I 
have adopted as the title of this papei^— " 1 shall never 
recover again !" — Though sufficiently surprised and 
perplexed about the import of the words, we took 
no notice of them ; but endeavoured to divert his 
thoughts from the fantasy, if such there wete, which 
seemed to possess them, by inquiring into the nature 
of his symptoms. He disregarded us, however ; fee- 
bly ^sped my hand in his clammy fingers, and 
lookmg at me languidly, muttered — ^* What — Oh, 
what brought the ^^nd into my chambers 1" — ^and I 

felt his whole frame shiver-^** Poor T ! Horrid 

fate !" — On hearing him mention T ^*s name, we 

all looked simultaneously at one another, but with- 
out speaking; for a suspicion crossed our minds, 
that his highly-wrought feelings, acting on a strong 
imagination, always tainted with superstitious ter- 
rors, had conjured up some hideous object, which had 
scared him nearly to madness— probably some fan- 
cied apparition of his deceased neighbour.^ He began 
again to utter long deep-drawn groans, that gradually 
gave place to the heavy stertorous breathing which, 
with other symptoms — ^his pulse, for instance, beat- 
ing about 115 a-minute— confirmied me in the opinion 
that he was suflering from a very j^evere congestion 
of the vessels of the brain. I directed copious vene- 
section — ^his head to be shaven, and covered perpetu- 
ally with cloths soaked in evaporating lotions — ^and 
blisters behind his ears, and at the nape of the neck 
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•— ^and appropriate internal medicin&s. I then leli 
him, apprehending the worst consequences : for I 
had /Once before a similar case under my care — one 
in which a young lady was, which I strongly sus- 
pected to be the case with M , absolutely fright- 
ened to death, and went through nearly the same 
round of syinptoms as were beginning to make their 
appearance in my present patie9t: a sudden epileptic 
seizure, tenninating in 'outrageous madness, which 
destroyed both the physical and intellectual energies, 
and the young lady expired. I may possibly here- 
after prepare for publication some of my notes of Iier 
case, which had some very remaii^able features. 
The next morning, about eleven, saw me again at 

Mr. M 's chambers, where I found three or four 

members of his family — ^two of them his married 
sisters— seated round his sitting-room fire, in melan- 
choly silence. Mr. , the apothecary, had just 

left, but was expected to return every moment, to 
meet me in Consultation. My patient lay alone in 
his bed-room asleep, and apparently better than he 
had been since his first seizure. He had had only 
one slight fit during the night; and though he had 
been a little delirious in the earlier part of the eve- 
ning, he had been on the whole so calm and qtiiet, 
that his friends' apprehensions of insanity were be- 
ginning to subside ; so he was left, as I said, alone ; 
for the nurse, just before my arrival, had left her 
seat by his bedside for a few moments, thinking him 
" in a comfortable and easy nap," and was engaged, 
in a low whisper, conversing with the members of 
M ^"s family who were in the sitting-room. Hear- 
ing such a report of my patient, I sat down quietly 
among his relations^ determining not to disturb him, 
at least till the arrival of the apothecary. Thus 
were we engaged, questioning the nurse in an under- 
tone, when a loud laugh from the bed-room suddenly 
silenced our whisperings, and turned, us all pale. We 
started to our feet. With blank amazement in each 
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countenance, scarcely crediting tlie evidence of our 

senses. Could it be M ? It must; there was 

none else in the room. What, then, was he laughing 
about ? 

While we were standing silently gazing on one 
another with much agitation, the laugh was re- 
peated, but longer and louder than before, accom- 
panied with the sound of footsteps, now crossing the 
room— then, as of one jumping ! The ladies turned 
paler than before, and seemed scarcely able to stand. 
They sunk again into their chairs, gasping with ter- 
ror. '*6o in, nurse, and see what's the matter,^' 
said I, standing by the side of the younger of the 
ladies, whom I expected every instant to fall into my 
arms in a swoon. 

" Doctor ! — go in 1 — ^I — ^I — ^I dare not !" stammered 
the nurse, pale as ashes, and trembling violently. 

' "Do you come here, then, and attend to Mrs. ^," 

said I, " and I will go in." The nurse staggered to 
my place, in a state not far removed from that of the 
lady whom she was called to attend ; for a third 
laugh, — ^long, loud, uproarious, — ^had burst from the 
room while I was speaking. After cautioning the 
ladies and the nurse to observe profound silence, and 
not to attempt following me till I sent for them, I 
stepped noiselessly-to the bed-room door, and opened 
it slowly and softly, not to alarm him. All was 
silent within; but the first object that presented 
itself when I saw fairly into the room, can never be 
effaced from my mind to the day of my death. Mr. 

ivi had got out of bed, pulled off his shirt, and 

stepped to the dressing-table, where he stood stark- 
naked before the glass, with a razor in his rie^ht 
hand, with which he had just finished shaving off his 
eyebrows ; and he was eying himself steadfastly in 
the glass, holding the razor elevated above his head. 
On seeing the door open and my face peering at him, 
he turned full towards me — (the grotesque aspect of 
his countenance denuded of so prominent a feature 

Aa 
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as the eyebrows, and his head completely tdaeved, 
and the wildfire of madness flashing from his staringf 
eyes, exciting the most frightful ideas) — brandishing 
the razor over his head wim an air of triumph, and 
shouting nearly at the top of his voice — ^^ Ah, ha, ha! 
—What do you think of this T 

Merciful Powers ! May I never be placed again in 
such perilous circumstances, nor have my mind over- 
whelmed with such a gush of horror as burst over it 
at that moment ! What was I to do ? Obeying a sud- 
den impulse I had entered the room, shutting me door 
after me ; and should an^r one in the sitting-room 
suddenly attempt to open.it again, or maJce a noise 
or disturbance of any kind, by giving vent to their 
emotions, what was to become of the madman or 
ourselves? He might, in an instant, almost sever 
his head from his shoiQders, of burst upon me or his 
sisters, and do us some deadly mischief! I felt con- 
scious that the lives of all of us depended on my 
conduct ; and I do devoutly thank God for the mea- 
sure of tolerable self-possession which was vouch- 
safed me at that dreadful moment. I continued 
standing like a statue — ^motionless — silent — endea- 
vouring to fix my eve on him, that I might gain the 
command of kis; mat successful, I had some hopes 
of being able to deal with him. He, in turn, now 
stood speechless — and I thought he was quailingrr- 
that I had over-mastered him — ^when I was suddenly 
fit to faint with despair— for at that awful instant I 
heard the door-handle tried — ^the door pushed gently 
open — and the nurse, I simppsed— or one of the ladies 
— ^peeping through it. The maniac also heard it — 
the spell was broken— and, in a phrensy, he leaped 
several times successively in the air, brandishing the 
razor over his head as before. 

While he was in the midst of these feats, I turned 
my head hurriedly to the person who had so shame- 
fully disobeyed my orders, and thereby jeopardied 
my life— Whispered in low, affrighted accents— '* At 
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the peril of your liyes^-of mine — shut the door^away 
— ^away, hush! or we are all murdered!'' I was 
obeyed*-die intruder withdrew, and I heard a sound 
as if she had fallen to the floor — ^probably in a swoon. 
Fortunately the madman was so occupied with his 
antics, that he did not observe what had passed at 
the door. It was the nurse who made the attempt 
to discover what was going on» I afterward learned — 
but unsuccessfully, for she had seen nothing. My 
injunctions were obeyed to the letter, for ^ey main- 
tained a profound silence, unbroken but by a faint 
sighing sound, which I should not have heaid, but 
that my ears were painfully sensitive to the slightest 
noise. But to return to myself and my fearful cham- 
ber companion. 

** Mighty talisman!** he exclaimed, holding the 
razor before him, and gazing earnestly at it, *' how 
utterly unworthy — how infamous the common use 
men put thee to !" Still he continued standing, with 
his eyes fixed intently upon the deadly weapon — ^I 
all the while uttering not a sound, nor moving a 
muscle, but waiting for our eyes to meet once more. 

"Ha — ^Doctor—! — How easily I keep you at 
bay, though little my weapon — tkuu^^ — ^he exclaimed 
gayly, at the same time assuming one of the postures 
of the broadsword exercise — but I observed that he 
cauti(yu8ly avoided meeting my eyes ngain. I crossed 
my arms submissively on my breast and continued 
in perfect silence, endeavouring, but in vain, to catch 
a glance of his eye. I did not wish to excite any 
emotion in him, except such as might have a ten- 
dency to calm, pacify, disarm him. Seeing me stand 
thus, and manifesting no disposition to meddle with 
him, he raised his left hand to his face, and rubbed 
his fingers rapidly over the site of his shaved eye- 
brows. He seemed, I thought, inclined to go over 
them a second time, when a knock was heard at the 
outer chamber-door, which I instantly recognised as 
that of Mr. •— — the apothecary. The madman also 
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heard it« turned suddenly pale, and moved away from 
the glass opposite which he had been stooping. ^Oh 
—oh !" he groaned, While his features assumed an 
air of the blaiJcest affright, every muscle quivering, and 
every limb trembling from head to foot. ** Is that— 
is — ^is that T-^- — come for me V He let fall the razor 
on the floor, and clasping his hands in an agony of| 
apprehension, he retreated, crouching and cowering 
down, towards the more distant part of the room, 
where he continued peering round the bedpost, his 
eyes straining as though they would start from their 
sockets, and fixed steadfastly upon the door. I heard 
him rustling the bed-curtaiii, and shaking it ; bdt veiy 
gently, as if wishing to cover and conceal himself 
within its folds. 

Oh, humanity !— Was that poor being— that silly, 
slavering idiot— was that the once gay, gifted, bril- 
liant M 1 

To return. My attention was wholly occupied 
with one object, the razor on the floor. How I 
thanked God for the gleam of hope that all might 
yet be right — that I might succeed in obtaining pos- 
session of the deadly weapon, and putting it beyond 
his reach I But how was I to do all thisi I stole 
gradually towards the spot where the razor lay, with- 
out removing once my eye from l\^s, nor he lus from 
the dreaded door, intending, as soon as I should have 
come pretty near it, to make a sudden snatch at 
the horrid implement of destruction. I did:— I suc- 
ceeded—I got it into my possession, scarcely credit- 
ing my senses. I had halraly grasped my pri^e, when 
the door opened, and Mr. the apothecary en- 
tered, sufflciently startled and bewildered, as it may 
be supposed, with the strange aspect of things. 

** Ha — ha — ha! lt*B you, is it — ^it's you — ^you ana- 
tomy ! You plaster ! How dare you mock me in this 
horrid way, eh ?" shouted the maniac, and springing 
like a lion from his lair, he made for the spot where 
the confounded apothecary stood, stupified with ter* 
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for* I verily betieve he would have been destroyed* 
torn to pieces, or cruelly maltreated in some way or 
other, had I not started and thrown myself between 
him and the unwitting object of his vengeance, ex- 
olaiming at the same time, as a dernier resort, a sud- 
den and strong appeal to his fears—'* Remember !— 
T — ^l T ! T !" 

" I do— I — do V^ stammered the maniac, stepping 

back, perfectly aghast. He seemed utterly petrifie^ 

and sunk shivering down again into his former posi- 

' tion at the comer of the bed, moaning — ^^ Oh me ! 

wretched me! Away — ^away^ — away!" I then stepped 

to Mr. J who had not moved an inch, directed 

him to retire instantly, conduct all the females out 
of the chunbers, and return immediately with two 
or three of the inn-porters, or any other able-bodied 
men he could procure on the spur of the moment ; 
and I concluded by slippmg the razor unobservedly, 
as I thought, into his hands, and bidding him remove 
it to a place Of safety. He obeyed, and I found my- 
self once more alone with the madman. 

** M ! dear Mr. M ! I've got something to 

say to you — ^I have, indeed ; it's verjr— very particu- 
lar." I commenced, approaching him slowly, and 
speaking in the softest tones conceivable. 

" But you've forgotten this, yoii fool, you ! — ^you 
have !" he replied, fiercely, approaching the dressing- 
table, and suddenly seizing another razor-Hhe fellow 
of the one I had got hold of with such pains and 
peril — and which, alas, alas ! had never once caught 
my eye ! I gave myself up for lost, fully expecting 
that I should be murdered, when I saw the blood- 
thirsty spirit with which he clutched it, brandished it 
ever his nead, and with a smile of fiendish derision, 
shook it full before me! I trembled, however, the 
next moment, for himself, for he drew it rapidly to 
and fro before his throat, as though he would give 
the fatal gash, but did not touch the skin. He 
gnashed his teeth with a kind of savage satisfaction 

Aa» 
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at the dreadful power with which he was coiiscioasly 
armed. 

** Oh, Mn M— ! think of your poor mother and 
sisters !*' I exclaimed, in a sorrowful tone, my voice 
faltering with uncontrollahle agitation. He shook 
tiie razor again before me with an air of defiance, 
and really *' grinned horribly a ghastly smile.'' 

** Now suppose I choose to finish your perfidy, you 
wretch ! and do what you dread, eh ?" said he, hold- 
ing the razor as if he was going to cut his throat. 

** Why, wouldn't it be nobler to forgive and forget, 
Mr. M— 7— V I replied, with tolerable firmness, and 
folding my arms on my breast, anxious to' appear 
quite at ease. 

"Too— too— too, doctor ! Too — ^too— too ! — Ha, by- 
the-way ! — ^What do you say to a ra:i<ir hornpipe — 
ehl — ^Ha, ha, ha — a novelty, at least!" He oegan 
forthwith to dance a few steps, leaping franticfily 
high, and uttering at intervals a sudden, shrill, disso- 
nant cry, resembling that used by those who dance 
the Highland " fling," or some other species of Scot- 
tish dance. I affected to admire his dancing, even 
to ecstasy— clapping my hands, and shouting, " Bravo, 
bravo !— Encore !" He seemed inclined to go over 
it again, but was too much exhausted, and sat down 

E anting on the window-seat, wliich was close behind 
im. 

** You'll catch cold, Mr. M — ^— , sitting in that 
draught of air naked, and perspiring as yDu are. 
"Will you put on your clothes ?" said I, approaching 
him. 

** No !" he replied, sternly, and extending the razor 
threateningly. I fell back, of course — ^not knowing 
what to do, nor choosing to risk either his destruc- 
tion or my own by attempting any active interfe- 
rence ; for what was to be done with a madman who. 
had an open razor in his hand? Mr. , the apo- 
thecary, seemed to have been gone an age ; and I 
found even my Umper beginning to fail me-*for I 
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was tired with his, tricks, deadly dangerous as they 
were. My attention, ho weyer, was soon riveted again 
on the motions of the maniac. " Yes—yes, deci- 
dedly so — Fm too hot to do it now— I am !" said he, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and eying 
the razor intently. ^ I must get calm and cool — ^and 
then — then for the sacrifice ! Ah, ha, the sacrifice !— 
An offering — expiation— even as Abraham-T-ha, ha, 
ha! — But, by-the-way, how did Abraham do' it — that 
is, how did he intend to have done it ? — ^Ah, I must 
ask my familiar !" 

"A sacrifice, Mr. M ? — Why, what do you 

mean ?" I mquired, attempting a laugh-^I say, out- 
tempting — for my blood trickled chillily through my 
veins, and my heart seemed frozen. 
' " What do I mean, eh ? Wretch ! Dolt !— What do 
I mean ? — ^Why, a peace-ofFering to my Maker for a 
badly-spent life, to be sure ! — One would think you 
had never heard of such a thing as religion— you 
sow!" 

" I deny that the sacrifice would be accepted, and 
for two reasons," I replied, suddenly recollecting that 
he plumed himself on his casuistry, and hoping to 
engageliim on some new crotchet, which might keep 

him in play till Mr. returned with assistance^ 

but I was mistaken ! 

"Well, well. Doctor ! Let that be, now— 

I can't resolve doubts now— no, no," he replied, 
solemnly, — " 'tis a time for action — for action — ^for 
action," he continued, gradually elevating his voice, 
using vehement gesticulations, and rising from his 
seat. 

"Yes, yes," said I, warmly ; "but though you've 
followed closely enough the advice of the Talmudist, 

in shaving off your eyebrows, as a preparatory" 

, *' Aha ! aha!— What ! have you seen the Talmud ? 
—Have you, really 1 — ^Well," he added, after a doubt- 
ful pause, " in what do you think I've failed, eh ?" 

[I need hardly say, that I myself scarcely knew 
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what led me to utter the nonsense in (jnestion ; but 
I have several times found, in cases of uisanity, that 
suddenly a^ readily supplying a mothefor the pa* 
tienfi conduct — ^referring it to a cawcj of some sort 
or other, with steadfast intrepidity~-eyen be the said 
f^use never so preposterously absurd— has been 
attended with the nappiest effects^ in arresting the 
patient^s attention — chiming in with his eccentric fan- 
ciesy and ^n'^wfigr his disturbed faculties into ocfines* 
cenee in what he sees coolly taken for granted, as 
quite true — a thing of course — ^mere matter-of-fact — 
by the person he is addressing* I have several times 
recommended this little device to them who have 
been intrusted witJi the care of the insane, and have 
been assured of its success.] 
« ^ You are very near the mark, I own ; but it strikes 
me that you have lEdiaved them off too equally — too 
uniformly. •You ought to have left some little 
ridges — uuTOws— hem, hem ! — ^to— to — terminate, or 
resemble the — the — the striped stick vfhich Jacob held 
up before the ewes!" ^s 

** Oh — ^ay--ay ! Exactiy — ^true ! — Strange over- 
sight r* he replied, as if struck with the truth of the * 
remark, and yet puzzled by vain attempts to cor- 
roborate it by his own recollections — ** I — ^I recollect 
it now— but it isn't too late yet— is it 1" 

" I think not," I replied, with apparent hesitation, 
hardly crediting the success of my strange strata- 
gem. ** To be sure, it will require very great deli- 
cacy ; but as you've not shaved them oSvery closely, 
I tmnk I can manage it," I continued, doubtfully. 
' ** Oh, oh, oh r growled the maniac, while his eyes 
flashed fire a;t me. '^There's one sitting by me that 
tells me you are dealing falsely with me — oh, you 
villain ! on, you wretch !" At ^at moment the door 

opened gently behind me, and the voice of Mr. ^ 

the apothecary, whispered, in a low hurried tone, 
•* Doctor, I've got three of the inn-porters here, in 
the aittipg-room**^ Though the Whisper was almost 
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inaudible even to me^ when uttered close to my ear^ 
to my utfer amazement, M had heard every syl- 
lable of it, and understood it too, as if some official 
minion of the Devil himself had quickened bis ears» 
or conveyed the intelligence to him. 

** Ah— ha— ha !— Ha, ha, ha !-rFools ! Knaves ! 
Harpies! — and what are you and your three hired 
desperadoes, tome? — Thus — thus do I outwit you, 
fools — thus !'' and springing from his seat, he sud- 
denly drew up the lower part of the window-frame, 
and looked through it — ^then at the razor— and again 
^at me, with one of the most awful glances — fuU of 
dark diabolical meaning, the momentary suggestion 
of the great tempter, that I ever encountered in my 
life. 

"Which! — ^which! — ^which!" he muttered fiercely 
through his closed teeth, while his right foot rested 
on the window-seat, ready for him to spring out, and 
his eye travelled, as before, rapidly from the razor to 
the window. Can any thing be conceived more pal- 
sying to the -beholders 1 ' Wiy did not you and your 
strong reinforcement spring at once upon him, and 
overpower himi' possibly some one is asking.— 
Aha ! and he armed with a naked razor ? His head 
might have been severed from his shoulders, before 
we could have over-mastered him— or we might our- 
selves — at least one of us — ^have been murdered in 
the attempt. We knew not what to do! M sud- 
denly withdrew his head from the window, through 
which he had been gazing, with a shuddering, horror- 
stricken motion, and groaned — ^"No! no! no! — I 
won't — can't— for there's T standing just be- 
neath, his face all blazing, and waiting with out- 
spread arms to catch me," standing at the same time 
shading his eyes with his left hand — when I whis- 
pered, — ^'* Now, now ! go up to him — secure him — all 
three spring on him at once, and disarm him !" They 
obeyed me, and were in the act of rushing into the 
room, when M suddenly planted himseS in a pos* 
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lure of defiance* elevated the rassor to his throat, and 
almost bawled—^ One step— one step nearer— and I 
i^I— .1.^80 1" motioning as though he wou^d draw it 
Irani one ear to the other. We all feD back, horror- 
struck, and in silence. What could we do ? If we 
moyed towards him, or made use of any ttureatening 
gesture, we should see the floor in an instant deluged 
with his blood. I once more crossed my arms on 
my breast, with an air of mute submission. 

^Ha— -ha !** he exclaimed, after a pause, evidently 
pleased with such a demonstration of his. power, 
" obedient, however !— come — that^s one merit ! But 
8till« what a set of cowards — ^bullies^^^wards you 
must all be !— What !— all four of you afraid of one 
man 1** In the course of his frantic gesticulations he 
had drawn the razor so close to his neck that its 
edge had slightly grazed the skin under his left ear, 
and a little blood trickled from it over his shoulders 
and breast. 

** Blood ! — blood ?— What a strange feeling ! How 
coldly it fell on my breast !— How did I do it?— Shall 
—J — go— <m, as I have made a beginning 1" he ex- 
claimed, drawling the words at great length. He 
shuddered, and— to my unutterable joy and aston- 
ishment — deliberately closed the razor, replaced it in 
its case, put both in Uie drawer ; and having done all 
this, before we ventured to approach him, he fell at 
his full length on the floor, and began to yell in a 
manner that was perfectly frightfUi ; but in a few 
moments he burst into tears, and cried and sobbed 
Vke a child. We took liim up in our arms, he groan- 
ing--^ Oh, shorn of my strength ! — shorn! shorn ! like 
Samson '.-—Why part with my weapon 1— The Philis- 
tines be upon me I" — and laid him down on the bed, 
where, after a few moments, he fell asleep. When 
he woke again, a strait-waistcoat put all his tremen- 
dous stragglings at defiance— though his strength 
seemed increased in a tenfold degree — and prevented 
his attempting either his own life or that of any one 
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hear him. When he found all his writhings and 
heavings utterly useless, he gnashed his teeth, tiie 
foam issued from his mouth, and he shouted, ^lil be 
even with you, vou incarnate devils ! — I will ! — 111 
suffocate myself r' and he held his breath till he 
grew black in the face, when he gave over the at- 
tempt. It was found necessary to have him strapped 
down to the bed; and his bowlings were so shocking 
and loud, that we began to think of removing him, 
even in that dreadful condition, to & madhouse. I 
ordered his head to be shaved again, and kept per- 
petually covered with cloths soaked in evaporating 
lotions— blisters to be applied behind each ear, and 
at the nape of the neck— leeches to the temples, and 
the appropriate internal medicines, in such cases— 
and left him, begging I might be sent for instantly 
in the event of Ms getting worse.* Oh, I shall never 
forget this harrowing scene !— my feelings were 
wound up almost to bursting ; nor did they receive 
their proper tone for many a week. I cannot con- 
ceive that the people whom the New Testament 
spesdcs of as bein? ^ possessed of devils,*' could have 
been more dreadful in appearance, or more out- 
rageous in their actions, than was Mr. M ; nor can 

I help suggesting the thought, that, possibly, they 
were in reality nothing more than maniacs of the 
worst kind. And is not a man transformed into a 
devil when his reason is utterly overturned ? 

On seeing M the next morning, I found he had 

passed a terrible night — that the constraint of the 
strait-waistcoat filled him incessantly with a fury 
that was absolutely diabolical. His tongue was 
dreadfully lacerated; and the whites of his eyes, 
with perpetual straining, were discoloured widi a 

* I ooght to have mentioned, a little way back, tbat in obeflence to 
my borried injiinctiomi, the ladies anffwed. tlMmaelvea, almost fUntlDC 
with fright, to be conducted silently into the adjoining chambers; and ft 
was well tney did. Suppose they had nttored any sudden shriek, or 
attempted to interfere, or m«.de a disturbance of any kind, what wotfi 
iMTe become of us all ! 
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reddish hue, like ferrets' eyes. He was truly a pite- 
ous spectacle ! One^s heart ached to look at hiin^ 
aud think, for a moment, of the fearful contrast he 

formed to the gay Mr. M he was only a few days 

before, — the delight of refined society, and the idol of 
all his friends ! He lay in a most precarious state 
for a fortnight ; and though the fits of outrageous 
madness had ceased, or become much mitigated, and 
interrupted, not unfrequently, with " lucid intervals" 
— as the phrase is, — I began to be apprehensive of his 
sinking eventually into that hopeless, deplorable coii- 
dition, idiotcy. During one of his intervals of sanity 
— when the savage fiend relaxed, for a moment, the 
hold he had taken of the victim's faculties — M — r— 
said something according with a fact which it was 
impossible for him to have any knowledge of by 
the senses, which was to me singular and inex- 
plicable. It was about nine o'clock in the morning 
of the third dafy after that on which the scene above 

described took place, that M , who was lying in a 

state of the utmost lassitude and exhaustion, scarcely 
able to open his eyes, turned his. head slowly to- 
wards Mr. — ^, the apothecary, who was sitting by 
his bedside, and whispered to him — " They are pre- 
paring to bijry that wretched fellow next door-^Iuish! 
nush !— one of the coffin-trestles has fallen— hush !" 

Mr. , and the nurse, who had heard him, both 

strained their ears to listen, but could hear not even 
** a mouse stirring"—" there's somebody come in — a 
lady, kissing his lips before he's screwed down.— oh, 
I hope she won't be scorched— that's all !" He then 
turned away his head, with no appearance of emo- 
tion, and presently fell asleep. Through mere 

curiosity, Mr. looked at his watch ; and from 

subsequent inquiry ascertained that — sure enough^ — 
about the time when his patient had spoken, they 
were about burying his neighbour; that one of the 
trestles did sUp a little aside, and the coflin, in con- 
sequence, was near falUng ; and finally, marvellous 
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to tell, that a lady, one of the deceased's relatives^ I 
believe, did come and kiss the corpse, and cry bit- 
terly over it ! Neither Mr. nor the nurse heard 

any noise whatever during the time of the burial 
preparations next door, for the people had been 
earnestly requested to be as quiet about them as pos- 
sible, and really made no disturbance whatever. By 
what strange means he had acquired his information 
— ^whether or not he was indebted for it to the ex- 
quisite delicacy, the morbid sensitiveness of the 
organs of hearing, I cannot conjecture ; especially 
am I at a loss to account for the latter part of what 
he uttered, about the lady's kissing the corpse. On 
another occasion, during one of his most placid 
moods, but not in any lucid interval, he insisted on 
my taking pen, ink, and paper, and turning amanuen- 
sis. To quiet him I acquiesced, and wrote what he 
dictated ; and the maniuscript now lie^ before me, 
and is, verbatim et literatim, as follows : — 

** I, T M , saw, — ^what saw I ? A solemn 

silver grove — there were innumerable spirits sleeping 
among the branches — fand it is this, though unol^ 
served of naturalists, tnat makes the aspen-tree's 
leaves to quiver so much — it is this, I svly, namely, 
the rustling movements of the spirits) — and in the 
midst of this grove was a beautiful site for a statue, 
and one there assuredly was— but what a statue ! 
Transparent, of stupendous size, through which (the 
sky was cloudy and troubled) a ship was seen sink- 
ing at sea, and the crew at cards ; but the good spirit 
of the mM saved them ; for he i^owed them the key 
of the universe, and a shoal of sharks, with murder- 
ous eyes, were disappointed of a meal. Lo, man, 
behold — anot)ier part of this statue — ^what a one ! — 
has a nssuRB in it — ^it opens — widens into a parlour, 
in darkness ; and shall be disclosed the horror of 
horrors, for, lo, some one sitting — sitting — easy- 
chair — fiery-face — fiend — ^fiend— oh, Godi oh, God! 
save me," cried he. He ceased shaking, with a 

Bb 
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shudder — ^nor did he resume the dictation, for he 
seemed in a moment to have forgotten that he 
had dictated at all. I preserved the paper; and 
gibberish though it is, I consider it both curiouB 
and highly characteristic throughout. Judging' from 
the latter part of it, where he i^aks of a '^ dark par-' 
lour with some ^fiery^aced fiend sitting in an am^ 
cAotr;" and coupling this with various similar eit- 
pressions.and allusions which he made during his 
ravings, I felt convinced that his fancy was occupied 
with son)e one individual image of horror, which had 
scared him into madness, and now clung to his dis- 
ordered faculties like a fiend. He often talked about 
** spectres,'* " spectral" — ^and uttered incessantly the 
words, ** spectre-smitten." The nurse once asked 
him what he meant by these words ; he started — 
grew disturbed— his eye glanced with afiiight — and 
he shook his head, exclaiming, '^horror!" A few 
days afterward he hired an amanuensis, who, of 
course, was duly apprized of the sort of person he 
had to deal with ; and after a painfully ludicrous 
scene — ^he attempting to beat down the man's terms 
from a guinea and a half a week to Haifa crown — ^he 
engaged him for three guineasj he said, and insisted 
on his taking up his station at the side t>f the bed, in 
order that he might take down every word that was 

uttered. M told him he was going to dictate a 

romance ! It would have required, in truth, the ^ pen 
of a ready writer" to keep pace with poor M ■ 's 
utterance ; for he raved on at a prodigious rate, in a 
strain, it need hardly.be said, of unconnected absurdi- 
ties. Really it was inconceivable nonsense, rhap- 
sodical rantings in the Maturin style, full of vaults, 
sepulchres, spectres, devils, magic — ^with here and 
there a thought of real poetiy. It was piteous to 
penise it ! His amanuensis found it impossible to 
keep up with him, and. therefore profited by a hiat 
from one of us, and, instead of writing, merely moved 
his pen rapidly over the paper, scrawlu^ all sorts of 
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ragged lines and figures, to resemble writing! M 

never asked him to read it over, nor requested to see 
it himself; but, after about fifty pages were done, 
dictated a titlepage — ^pitched on publishers — settled 
the price and the number of volumes— ^/Jmr / — and 
then exclaimed — "Well! — ^thank God — thafs off my 
mind at last!'* He never mentioned it afterward; 
and his brother committed the whole to the flames 
about a week after. 

M had not, however, yet done with his amanu- 
ensis — ^but put his services m requisition in quite an- 
other capacity— vthat of reader. Milton was tne book 
he sdected — ^and actually they went through very 
nearly nine books of it, — M perpetually inter- 
rupting him t^ith comments, sometimes saying sur- 
pi^singly absurd, and occasionally very .fine, forcible 
things. All this formed a truly touching illustration 
of tluit beautiful often*quoted sentiment of Horace — 

** Quo semel eat imbota rooens, Mrrabit odorom 
Twtadia." 

J^pist. 2^7. £^ S. e9, 70. 

As there was no prospect of his speedily recover- 
ing the use of his reasoning faculties, he was re- 
moved to a private asylum, where I attended him 
regularly for more than six months. He was re- 
duced to a state of drivelling idiotqy; complete 
fatuity! Lamentable! heart-rending! Oh, how de- 
plorable to see a man of superior inteUect— one whose 
services are really wanted in society— the prey of 
madness ! 

Dr. Johnson was well known to express a peculiar 
horror of insanity. "Oh, God! aillict my body with 
what tortures thou wiliest; but spare my reason T 
Where is he that does not join him in uttering such 
a prayer? 

It would be beside my purpose here to enter into 
abstract speculations or purely professional details 
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concerning insanity ; but one or two brief and simple 
T^arks, the fruits of much experience and canader- 
ation, may perhaps be pardoned me. It is still a 
'vexatu questio in our profession, whether persons of 
strong or w^ak minds — whether the ignorant or the 
highly cultivated, are most frequently the subjects of 
insanity. If we are disposed to listen to a generally 
shrewd and intelligent writer [Dr. Munro, in his 
Philosophy of Human j^ature'^]j we are to under- 
stand, that ^ children and people of weak minds are 
never subject to madness; for," adds the doctor, 
''how can he despair who cannot think?" Though 
the logic here is somewhat loose and leaky, I am 
disposed to agree with the doctor in the main ; and I 
ground my acquiescence, first, on the truth of Locke's 
distinction,' laid down in his great work (book ii. 
c. ii. ^ 12 and 13), where he mentions the difference 
^ between idiots and madmen," and thus states the 
sum of his observations : 

" In short, herein seems to lie the difference be- 
tween idiots and madmen, that madmen put wrong 
ideas together, and do make wrong propositions, but 
argue and reason right from them ; but idiots make 
very few or no propositions, and reason scarce at 
aU.*^ 

Secondly, On the corroboration afforded to it by 
my own experience. I have ^^nerally found that 
those persons who are most dtstinguiahed for their 
powers of thought and reasoning when of sound 
mind, continue to, exercise that power, but incor- 
rectly, and be distinguished by their exercise of that 
power when of unsound mind, — their understand- 
ing retaining, even after such a shock and revolution 
of its faculties, the bent and bias impressed upon it 
beforehand ; and I have found, further, that it has 
been chiefly those of such character — i. e, thinkers— 
that have fallen into madness; and that it is the per- 
petual straining and taxing of their strong intellects, 
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8t tbe expense of their bodies^.that has brought them 
mto such a calamity. Suppose, therefore, we say, in 
l^rt, that madness is the fate of strong minds, or at 
least of minds many degrees removed from weak ; 
and idioicy of weak, imbecile minds. This supposi- 
tion, however, involves a sorry sort of compliment to 
the fair sex ; for it is notorious that the annual ma- 
jority of those received into lunatic asylums are 
females ! I have found imaginative, fanciful people 
the most liable to attacks of insanity; and have had 
under my care four such instances, or at least very 
nearly resembling the one I am now relating, in which 
insanity has ensued from sudden Jfight. And it is 
easily accounted for. The imagination— the pre- 
dominant faculty — ^is immediately appealed to— and, 
eminently lively and tenacious of impressions, exerts 
its superior and more practised powers at the ex- 
pense of the judgment or reason, which it tramples 
upon and crushes. There is then nothing left in the 
mind that may make head against this unnatural 
dominaney; and the result is generally not unlike 
that in the present instance. As for my general sys- 
tem of treatment, it may all be comprised in a word 
or two— acquiescence ; submission ; suggestion ; 
soothing.* Had I pursued a different plan with 
M— -, what might have been the disastrous issue ! 
To return, however^ The reader may possibly 
recollect seeing something Uke the following expres- 
sion, occurring in " The Broken Heart :"t " A candle 
flickering and expiring in its socket, which' suddenly 
shoots up into an instantaneous brilliance, and then 
is utterly extinguished.*^ I have referred to it, merely 
because it affords a very apt illustratioiv-^apter far 
than any that now suggests itself to me, of what 
sometimes takes place in madness. The roaring 
flame of insanity sinks suddenly into the sulleii» 

^ See the cue " hariguinMwnA Madntts, p. 91. 
|Fkg»19i. 

Bb9 
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amoulderiiig embers of complete fatuity, and remains 
so for months ; ' when, like that of the candle just 
alluded to, it will instantaneously gather up and con- 
centrate its expiring energies into one terrific blaze 
—one final paroxysm of outrageous mania — and lo ! 
it has consumed itself utterly — ^burnt itself out — and 
the patient is unexpectedly restored to reason. The 
experience of my medical readers, if it have lain at 
all in the track of insanity, must have presented such 
cases to their notice not unfrequently. However 
metaphysical ingenuity may set us speculating about 
the " why and wherefore" of it — ihefact is undenia- 
ble. It was thus with Mr. M . He had sunk into 

the deplorable condition of a simple, harmless, melan- 
choly idiot, and was released from formal constraint : 
but suddenly, one morning, while at breakfast, he 
sprung upon the person who. always attended him— 
and had not the man been very muscular, and prac- 
tised in such matters, he must have been soon over- 
powered, and perhaps murdered. A long and deadly 
wrestle took place between them. Thrice they threw 
each other — and the keeper saw that the madman 
several times cast a longing eye towards a knife 
which lay on the breakfast-table, and endeavoured to 
swing his antagonist so as to get himself within its 
reach. Both were getting exhausted with the pro- 
longed strug^e — and the keeper, really afraid for his 
life, determined to settle matters as soon as possible. 
The instant, therefore, that he could get his right arm 

disengaged, he hit poor Mr. M a cruel blow on the 

side of Uie head, which felled him, and he lay sense- 
less on the floor, the blood pouring fast from his ears, 
nose, and mouth. He was again confined in a strait- 
waistcoat, and conveyed to bed — ^when, what with 
exhaustion, and the effect of the medicines which 
had been administered,, he fell into profound sleep, 
which continued all day, and, with little intermission, 
through the night. When he awoke in the morning, 
lo ! he was '* in his right mind !** His calmed, tran- 
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qmUiced features, and the sobered expression of his 
eyes, showed that the sun of reason had really once 
more dawned upon his long-benighted faculties. 
Ay-Mie was 

- — ^"htaiBelfagaii^!" 

I heard of the good news before I saw him, and on 
hastening to his room, I found it was indeed so— his 
altered appearance at first sight amply corroborated 
it ! How different the mild, sad smile now beaming 
on his pallid faded features, from the vacant stare — 
the unmeaning laugh of idiotcy — or the fiendish glare 
of madness ! — ^the contrast was strong as that be- 
tween the soft, stealing, expansive twilight, and the 
burning blaze of noonday. He spoke in a very feeble, 
almost inarticulate voice, complained of dreadful ex- 
haustion, and whispered something indistinctly about 
** waking from a long and dreary dream ;" and said 
that he felt, as it were, only half awake — or alive. 
All was new — strange — startling ! Fearful of taxing 
too much his new-bom powers, I feigned an excuse, 
and took my leave, recommended him cooling and 
quieting medicines, and perfect seclusion from visit- 
ers. How exhilarated I felt my own spirits all that 
day ! 

He gradually, very gradually, but surely, recovered. 
One of the earliest in(&cations of his reviving interest 
in life — 

) << And all its busy, tbronging scenes,'* 

was an abrupt inquiry whether Trinity term had com- 
menced—and whether or not he was now eligible to 
be called to the bar. He was utterly unconscious 
that three terms had flitted over him, while he lay in 
the gloomy wilderness of insanity ; and when I satis- 
fied him of this fact, he alluded with a sigh to the 
beautiful thought of one of our old dramatists, who, 
illustrating the unconscious lapse of years over " En- 
dymion" — ^makes one tell him — 

" Lo, the twig against which tbon leanedsi when thoa didst All asleep . 
is now become a tree when thoo awakest P* 
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It was not till several days after hia restoration to 
reason that I ventured to enter into any thing like 
detailed conversation with him, or to make parScular 
allusions to his late illness ; and on this occasion it 
was that he related to me his rencounter with the 
fearful object which had overturned his reason — 
adding, with intense feeling, that not ten thousand 
a-year should induce him to live in the same cham- 
bers any more. 

During the course of his progress towards com- 
plete recovery, memory shot its strengthening rays 
further and further back into the inspissated glaom 
in which the long interval of insanity had shrouded 
his mind ; but it was too dense — too '' palpable an 
obscure" — ^to be ever completely and thoroughly illu- 
minated. The rays of recollection, however, settled 
distinctly on some of the more prominent points ; 
and I was several times astonished by his sudden 
reference to thinss which he had said and doncy 
during the *' depth of his disorder." He asked me 
once^ for instance, whether he had not made an 
attempt on his life, and with a razor, and liow it 
was that He did not succeed. He had no recollec- 
tion, however, of his long and deadly struggle with 
his keep^er — at least he never made the slightest allu- 
sion to it, — ^nor of course did any one else. 
. '* I don't much mind talking these horrid things 
over with you, doctor — for you know aH the ttu and 
outi of the whole affair) but if any of my friends 
or relatives presume to torture me with any allusions 
or inqtiiries of this sort— 111 fight them ! theyll drive 
me mad again !" The reader may suppose the hint 
was not disregarded. All recovered maniacs have a 
dread — an absolute horror — of any reference being 
made to their madness, or any thing they have said 
or done during the course of it: and is it not easily 
accounted fori 

^ Did the horrible spectre which occasioned yoiur 
illness, in the first instance, ever present itself to jroa 
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afterward?'' I once inquired. He paused and turned 
pale. Presently he replied, with considerable agita* 
tion — ^** Yes, yes — ^it scarcely ever left me. It has 
not always preserved its spectral consistency, but 
has entered into the most astounding — the most pre- 
posterous combinations conceivable, with other ob- 
jects and scenes — all of them, however, more or less 
of a distressing or fearful character — ^many of them 
terrific !" I begged him, if it were not unpleasant to 
him, to give me a specimen of them. 

" It is certainly far from gratifying to trace scenes 
of such shame and horror — ^but I will comply as far 
as I am able," said he, rather gloomily. *' Once I 
saw him," meaning the spectre, " leading on an arjpy 
of hu^e speckled and crested serpents against me ; 
and when they came upon me — ^for I had no power 
to run away — I suddenly, foimd myself in the midst 
of a pool of stagnant water, absolutely alive with 
slimy shapeless reptiles ; and while endeavotiring to 
make my way out, he rose to the surface, his ^ce 
hissing in the water, and blazing bright as ever! 
Again, I thought I saw him in single combat, by the 
gates of Eden, with Satan — and the air thronged and 
heated with swart faces looking on !" This was un- 
questionably some dim confused recollection of the 
Milton-readings, in the earlier part of his illness. 
'* Again, I thought I was in the act of opening my 
snuff-box, when he issued from it, diminutive at first 
in size — ^but swelling soon into gigantic proportions, 
and his fiery features diffusing a light and heat 
around, that absolutely scorched and blasted! At 
another time I thought I was gazing upwards on a 
•tfltry summer sky — and in the midst of a luminous 
fissure in it, made by the lightning — I distinguished 
his accursed figure, with his glowing features wear- 
ing an expression of horror, and his limbs out- 
stretched, as if he had been hurled down from 8C»ne 
height or other, and was falling through the sky to- 
wanls me. He came— he came*— flung himself into 
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my recoiling aim^— -and clung to me*-4mniiii|r, 
scorcluDg, withering my soul within me ! I thouglit 
further, that I was all the while the subject of strange, 
paradoxical, contradictory feelings towards him ; — 
that I at one and the same time loved and loathed — 
feared and despised him!" He mentioned several 
other instances of the confusions in his '^ chamber of 
imagery." I told him of his sudden exclamation 
concerning Mr, T ^'s burial, and its singular cor- 
roboration ; but he either did not, or affected not to 
recollect any thing about it. He told me he had a full 
and distinct recollection of being for a long time pos- 
sessed with the notion of making himself a ^' sacri- 
fice'' of some sort or other, and that he was seduced 
or goaded on to do so by the spectre, in the most 
dazzling temptations— -and under the most appalling 
threats— one of which latter was, that God would 
plunge him into hell for ever, if he did not o0er up 
nimself ;• — ^tlmt if he did so, he should be a sublime 
spectacle to the universe," &c. :&c, &c. 

** Do you recollect of dictating a novel or a ro- 
mance T" He started as if struck with some sudden 
recollection. " No— but III tell you what I recollect 
well — ^that the spectre and I were set to copy all the 
tales and romances that ever had been written, in a 
large, bold, round hand, and then translate them into 
Greek or Latin verse !" He smiled, nay, even laughed 
at the thought, almost the first time of his giving 
way to such emotions since his recovery. He added, 
that as to the latter, the idea of the utter hopeless- 
ness of ever getting through siich a stupendous 
undertaking never once presented itself to him, and 
that he should have gone on with it, but that he lost 
his inkstand ! ! 

^ Had you ever a clear and distinct idea that you 
had lost the right use of reason ?" 

" Why, about that, to tell the truth, I've been pusE- 
zling myself a good deal, and yet I cannot say any 
thing decisive. I do fancy that at times I had short. 
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transient glimpses into the real state of things, but 
they were so evanescent. I am conscious of feeling 
at these times incessant fury arising iiom a sense of 
personal constraint, and I longed once to strangle 
some one who was giving me medicine." 

But one of the most singular of all is yet to come. 
He stiH persisted tkenj after his complete recovery 
as we supposed, in avowing his belief that we had 
hired a huge boa serpent from Exeter ^Change, to 
come and keep constant watch over him, to con- 
strain his movements when he threatened to become 
violent; that it lay constantly coiled up under his 
bed for that purpose ; that he could now and then 
feel the motions — ^the writhing undulating motions 
of its coils — ^hear it utter a sort of sighj and see it 
often elevate its head over the bed, and play with its 
soft, slippery, delicate forked tongue over his face, to 
soodie nim to sleep. When poor M , with a se- 
rious, sober, earnest air, assured me he still believed 
all this, my hopes of his complete and final restora- 
tion to sanity were dashed at once ! How such an 
absurd — in snort I havQ no terms in which I may 
adequately characterize it — ^how, I say, such an idea 
could possibly be persisted in I was bewildered in 
attempting to conceive. I frequently strove to rea- 
son him out of it, but in vain. To no purpose did I 
burlesque and caricature the notion almost beyond 
all bounds ; it was useless to remind him of the blank 
impossibility of it ; he regarded me with such a face 
as I should exhibit to a fluent personage, quite in 
earnest in demonstrating to me that the moon was 
made of green cheese. 

I have once before heard of a patient who, after 
recovering from an attack of insanity, regained one 
solitary crotchet— one little stain or speck of lunacy 
— about which, and which alone, he was mad to the 
end of his life. I supposed such to be the case with 
M — -. It was possible— barely so, I thought— that 
he might entertain his preposterous notion about the 
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boa, and yet be sound in the general texture of his 
p^nd. I prayed God it might ; I *' hoped against 
hope." The last evening I ever spent with him was 
occupied with my endeavouring, once for all, to dis- 
abuse him of the idea in question; and in the course 
of our conversation he disclosed one or two other 
little symptoms — specks of lunacy — which made me 
leave him , filled with disheartening doubts as to the 

probability of a permanent recovery. 

* * • *,« * • * 

My worst fears were awfully realized. In about 

five years from the period above alluded to, M ^, 

tdio had got married, and had enjoyed excellent 
general health, was spending the summer with his 
family at Brussels — ^and one night destroyed him- 
self—alas, alas ! destroyed himself in a manner too 
horrible to mention'! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Martyr-Philosopher. 

It has been my lot to witness many dreadful death- 
beds. I am not overstating the truth, when I assert 
that nearly eight out of every ten that have come 
under my personal observation— of course excluding' 
children — -have more or less partaken of tliis char- 
acter. I know only one way of accounting for it, 
and some may accuse me of cant for adverting to it 
— men will not live as if they were to die. They 
are content to let that event come upon them " like 
a thief in the night.'** They grapple with their final 

* One of my patients, whom a long course of profliff acy had biroQ|^t to 
a painAil and prematare death-bed, once quoted this stnkuig and scriptural 
expression when within leas than anbpur of his end, and with a thrill 
ofhoitar. 
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foe, not merely unprepared, but absolutely inca- 
pacitated for the struggle, and then wonder and wail 
at their being overcome and " trodden under foot." 
I have, in some of the foregoing chapters, attempted 
to sketch three or four dreary scenes of this descrip- 
tion, my pencil trembling in my hand the while ; and 
could I but command colours dark enough, it is yet 
in my power to portray others far more appalling 
than any that have gone before — cases of those who 
have left life "clad in horror's hideous robe" — 
whose sun has gone down in darkness — ^if I may be 
pardoned for quoting the fearful language of a very 
unfashionable book ! ' 

Now, however, for a while at least, let the storm 
pass away; the accumulated clouds of guilt, despair, 
madness, disperse ; and the lightning of the fiercer 
passions cease to shed its disastrous glare over our 
minds. Let us rejoice beneath the serened heavens ; 
let us seek sunnier spots — by turning to the more 
peaceful pages of humanity.. Let me attempt to lay 
before the rea;der a short account of one whose exit 
was eminently calm, tranquil, and dignified ; who did 
not skulk into his grave with shame and fear, but laid 
down life withhonoun leaving behind him the influence 
of his greatness and goodness, like the evening sun— 
who smiles sadly on the sweet scenes he is quitting, and 
a holy lustre glows long on the features of nature — 

"Quiet as a nan 
«* Bnathleas with adoration."* 



Even were I disposed, I could not gratify the 
reader with any thing like a fair sketch of the early 

days of Mr.E . I have often lamented, that, 

knowing as I did the simplicity and frankness of his 
disposition, I did not once avail myself of several 
opportunities which fell in my way of becoming 
acquainted with the leading particulars of his life. 

* Wordfworth, I beUere.. 

Cc 
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Now, however, as is generally the case, I can but 
deplore my negligence, when remedying it is impos- 
sible. AU that I have it now in my power to record 
is some particulars of his latter days. Interesting I 
know they will be considered: may they prove 
instructive. I hope the few records I have here pre- 
served will show how a mind long disciplined l^ 
philosophy, and strengthened by religious principle, 
may triumph over the assault of evils and misfortunes 
com,bined against its expiring energies. It is fitting, 
I say, the world should hear how nobly E sur- 
mounted such a sudden influx of disasters as have 
seldom before burst overwhelmingly upon a death- 
bed. 

And should this chapter of my Diary chance to be 
seen by any of his relatives and early friends, I hope 
the reception it shall meet with from the public may 
stimulate them to give the world some fuller particu- 
lars of Mr. E— 's valuable, if not very varied life. 
More than seven years have elapsed since his death; 
and as yet, the only intimation the public has had of 
the event, has been in the dreary corner of the pubhc 
prints allotted to ** Deaihsj^ — and a brief enumeration 
ih one of the quarterly journals of some of his lead- 
ing contributions to science. The world at large, 
however, scarce know that he ever lived — or at least, 
how he lived or died ; but how often is such the fate 
of modest merit ! 

My first acquaintance with Mr. E commenced 

accidentally, not long before his death, at one of the 
evening meetings of a learned society of which we 
were both members. The first glimpse I caught of 
him interested me much, and inspired me with a kind 
of reverence for him. He came into the room within 
a few minutes of the chair's being taken, aiid walked 
quietly and slowly, with a kind of stooping gait, to 
one of the benches near the fireplace, where he sat 
down without taking off his great-coat, and crossing 
his gloved hands on the knob of a high walking- 
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stick, he rested his chin on them, and in that attitude 
continued throughout the evening. He removed his 
hat when the chairman made his appearance; and 1 
never saw a finer head in my life. The crown waa 
quite bald, but the base was fringed round, as it were, 
wiUi a little soft, glossy, silver-hued hair, which in 
the distance looked like a faint halo. His forehead 
was of noble proportions ; and, in short, there was 
an expression of serene intelligence in his features, 
blended with meekness and dignity, which quite 
enchanted me. 

" Pray, who is that gentleman?" I inquired of my 

friend Dr. D , who was sitting beside me. " Do 

you mean that elderly thin man sitting near the fire- 
place with a great-coat on 1"—" The same." — " Oh, it 

IS Mr. E , one of the very ablest men in the room, 

though he talks the least," whispered mv friend ; 
** and a man who comes the nearest to my oeauideal 
of a philosopher of any man I ever knew or heard 
of in the present day!" 

" Why, he does not seem very well known here," 
said I, observing that he neither spoke to nor was 
spoken to by any of the members present. "Ah, 

poor Mr. E is breaking up, I'm afraid, and that 

very fast," replied my friend, with a sigh. "He 
comes but seldom to our evening meetings, and is 
not ambitious of making many acquaintances." I 
intimated an eager desire to be introduced to him. 
"Oh, nothing easier," replied my friend, "for I 
know him more familiarly than any one present, and 
he is, besides, simple as a child in nis manners, even 
to eccentricity, and the most amiable man in the 
world. I'll introduce you when the meeting's over." 
While we were thus whispering toffetherj the subject 
of our conversation suddenly rose from his seat, and 
with some trepidation of manner addressed a few 
words to the chair, in correction of some assertions 
which he .interrupted a member in advancing. It 
was something, if I recollect right, about the atomic 
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theory, and was received with marked deference by 
the president, and ^ileral '^ Hear ! hears !'' from the 
members. He then resumed his seat, in which he 
was presently followed by the speaker whom he had 
evidently discomfited; his eyes glistened, and his 
cheeks were flushed with the effort he had made, and 
he did not rise again till the conclusion of the sitting* 
We then made our way to him, and my friend intro- 
duced me. He received me politely and frankly. 
He complained, in a weak voice, that the walk thither 
had quite exhausted him, that his health was failing^ 
him, &c. 

•* Why, Mr. E ^ you look very well," said my 

friend. 

^^Ah, perhaps I do, but you know how little faith 
is to be put in the hale looks of an old and weak man. 
Age generally puts a good face on bad matters, even 
to the last," he added, with a smile and a shake of 
the head. 

" A sad night !" he exclaimed, on hearing the wind 
howling drearily without, for we were standing by 
a window at the north-eg^t comer of the large build,- 
ing; and a March wind sw^pt cruelly by, teUing^ 
bitter things to the old and feeble who had to face 
it. ^' Allow me to recommend that you wrap up 
your neck and breast well," said I. 

*^ I intend it, indeed," he replied, as he was foldmg 
up a large silk handkerchieL ''One must guara. 
one's candle with one's hand, or death will blow it 
out in a moment. That's the sort of treatment we 
old people get from him ; no ceremony — ^he waits for 
one at a bleak corner, and puffs out one's expiring 
light with a breath, and then hastens on to the more 
vigorous torch of youth.'* 

"Have you a coach 1" inquired Dr. D — ; — • 

"A coach! I shall walk it in less than twenty 

minutes," said Mr. £ , buttoning his coat up to 

the chin. 

^ Allow me to offer you both a seat in mine," said 
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I ; •« it is at the doois» and I am driving towards your 
neighbourhood." He and Dr. D— • — accepted the 
offer, and in a few minutes' time we entered, and 
drove off. We soon set down the latter, who lived 
close by ; and then my new philosophical friend and 
I were left together. Our conversation turned, for 
a while, on the evening's discussion at the society ; 
said in a very few words, remarkably well chosen, 
he pointed out what he considered^ to have been 

errors committed by Sir and Dr. , the prin^ 

cipal speakers. I was not more charmed by the lii- 
cidness of his views than by the unaffected diffidence 
with which they were expressed. 

" Well," said he, after a little pause in our con- 
versation, " your carriage motion is mighty pleasant; 
it reduces one into a feeling of indolence ! These 
delicious soft-yielding cushioned backs and seats, 
they would make a man loath to' use his legs iaffain! 
Yet I never kept a carriage in my life, though I nave 
often wanted one, and could easily have afforded it 
once." I asked him why ? He replied, " It was not 
because he feared chilcQsh accusations of ostenta- 
tion, nor yet in order to save mone^, but because he 
thought it becoming to a rational being to be content 
with the natural means God has given him, both as 
to matter of necessity and pleasure. Jt was an in- 
sult," he said, 'Ho nature, wnile she was in full vig- 
our, and had exhibited little or no deficiency in her 
functions, to hurry to art. For my own part," said 
he, ** I have always found a quiet but exquisite satis- 
faction in continuinj^ independent of her assistance, 
though at the cost of some occasional inconvenience : 
it gives you a consciousness of relying incessantly 
on Him who made' you and sustains you in being. 
Do you recollect tpe solenm saying of Johnson to 
Garrick, on seeing the immense levies the latter had 
made on the resources of ostentatious, ornamental 
arti ' Davie, Davie, these are the things that make 
a death-bed terrible!'" I said something about 

Cc2 
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Diogenes. ^ Ah,'' he replied, quiekly, ^ the other ex«* 
treme! He accused nature of superfluity, redun- 
dancy. A proper subordination of externals to her 
use is part of her province ; else why is she placed 
among so many materials, and with such facilities 
of using them? My principle, if such it may be 
called, is, that art may minister to nature, but not 
pamper and surfeit her with superfluities. 

"You would laugh, perhaps, to come to my house, 
and see the extent to which 1 have carried my prin- 
ciples into practice. I, — ^yes, I, — whose life has 
been devoted, among other things, to the discovery 
of mechanics^ contrivances ! You, accustomed, per- 
haps, to the elegant redundancies of these times, may 
consider my house and furniture absurdly plain and 
naked — ^a tree stripped of its leaves, when the birds 
are left to lodge on the bare branches ! But I want 
little, and do not *want that little long.' But stop, 
here is my house! Come — a laugh, you know, is 
good before bed — will you have it now ? Come, see 
a curiosity — a Diogenes, but no cynic!" Had the 
reader seen the modesty, the cheerfulness, the calm- 
ness of manner with which Mr. E , from time to 

time, joined in the conversation, of which the above 
is the substance, and been aware of the weight due 
to his sentiments, or those of one who had actually 
LIVED UP to them all his life, and earned a very high 
character in the philosophical world — if he be aware 
how often old age and peidantry, grounded on a small 
reputation, are blended in repulsive union, he might 
not consider the trouble I have taken thrown away 
in recording this my first conversation with Mr. 

E . He was, indeed, an instance of " philosophy 

teaching by example;" a sort of character to be 
sought out for in life, as one at whose feet we may 
safely sit down and learn. I could not accept of 
Mr. £— ^ — 's invitation that evening, as I had a pa^ 
tient to see a little farther on ; but I promised him 
an early call. All my way home my mind was filled 
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with the image of E ', and partook of the tran- 
quillity and pensiveness of its guest. 

I scarce know how it was, but with all my admi- 
ration of Mr, E J I suffered the month of May to 

approach its close before I again encountered him. 
It was partly owing to a sudden increase of business, 
created by a raging scarlet, fever, and partly occa- 
sioned by illness in my own family. I often thought 
and talked, however, of the philosopher, for that was 

the name he went by with Dr. I> and myself, 

Mr. E— had invited us both to take " an old-fash- 
ioned friendly cup of tea" with him ; and accordingly, 
about six o'clock, we found ourselves driving down 

to his house. On our way, Dr. D told me that 

our friend had been a widower nearly five years; 
and that the loss, somewhat sudden, of his amiable 
and accomplished wife had worked a great change 
in him, by divesting him of nearly aU interest in life 
or its concerns. He pursued even his philosophical 
occupations with languor, more from a kind of habit 
than inclination. Still he retained) the same even- 
ness and cheerfulness which had distinguished him 
through life. But the blow had been struck which 
severed him from the world's joys and engagements. 
He might be compared to a great tree torn up by the 
root, and laid prostrate by a storm, yet which dies 
not all at once. The sap is not instantaneously 
4ried up ; but for weeks, or even months, you may 
see the smaller branches still shooting unconsciously 
into short-lived existence, all fresh and tender from 
ihe womb of their dead mother; and a rich green 
mantle of leaves long concealing from view the poor 
fallen trunk beneath. Such was the pensive turn 
my thoughts had taken by the time we had reached 

Mr. E ^'s door. It was a fine summer evening — 

the hour of calm excitement. The old-fashioned win- 
dow-panes of the house we had stopped at shone like 
small specks of fire in the steady slanting rays of the 
Tetiring sun. It was the first house of a very respect- 
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able antiope-looking row, in the suburbs of Londoniy 
which haa been buUt in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
Three stately poplars stood sentries before the 
gateway. 
" Well, here we are at last at Platans Porch^ as Pve 

christened it," said Dr. D , knocking at the door. 

On entering the parlour, a large old-fashioned room, 
furnished with the utmost simplicity consistent with 

comfort, we found Mr. E sitting near the window, 

reading. He was in a brown dressing-gown and 
study cap. He rose and welcomed us cheerfully. 
''I have been looking into La Place," said he, in toe 
first pause which ensued, ^ and a little before your 
arrival, had flattered myself that I had detected some 
erroneous calculations ; and only look at the quantity 
of evidence that was necessary to convince that I was 
a simpleton by the side of La Place !" pointing to two 
or three sheets of paper crammed with small sdgebrai- 
cai characters in pencil — a fearful array of symbols 

— *VZZ: 3 aS a fl + 9 — n = 9; n.X log. c"— 
and sines, co-sines, series, &c, &c. without end. I 
had the curiosity to take up the volume in question, 
while he was speaking to Dr. D— — , and noticed on 
the fly leaf the autograph of the Marquis La Place, 

who had sent his work to Mr. E . Tea was 

presently brought in ; and as soon as the plain old- 
fashioned china, &c. &c. bad been laid on the table 
by the man-servant, himself a knowing old fellow 
as I ever saw in my life. Miss E , the philoso- 
pher's niece, made her appearance, an elegant, unaf- 
fected girl, with the same style of features as her uncle. 
" I can give a shrewd guess at your thoughts. Dr. 

," said Mr. E ^ smiling, as he caught my eye 

following the movements of the man-servant till he 
left the room. " You fancy my keeping a man-ser- 
vant to wait at table does not tally very well with 
what I said the last time I had the pleasure of see* 
ing you." 
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^Oh dear, I'm sure you're mistaken, Mr, E 1 

I was struck with the singularity of his countenance 
and manners — those of a stanch old family servant." 

" Ah, Joseph is a vast favourite with my uncle," 
said Miss E , " I can assure you, and fancies him- 
self nearly as great a man as his master." 

** Why, as far as the pratique of the laboratory is 
concerned, I doubt if ms superior is to be found in 
London. He knows itj and all my ways as well as 
he knows the palm of his own hand! He has the 
neatest way in the world of making hydrogen gas, 
and, what is more, found it out himself," said Mr. 
E — • — f explaining the process ; *' and then he is a 
miracle of cleanliness and care! He has not cost 
me ten shillings in breakage since I knew him. He 
moves among my brittle wares like a cat on a glass 
wall." 

♦* And then he writes and reads for my uncle — 
does all the minor work of the laboratory — ^goes on 
errands— waits at table— in short, he's quite invalua« 
ble," said Miss E . 

" Quite a factotum, I Arotest," exclaimed Dr. 
D . »• 

" You'd lose your better half, then, if he were to 
die, I suppose 1" said I, quickly. 

**No! thxU can happen but once^^ replied Mr. 

E ^ with a sigh, aUuding to the death of his wife." 

Conversation flagged for a moment. " You've for- 
gotten," at length said E , breaking the melan- 
choly pause, "the very chief of poor Joseph's 
accomplishments — ^what an admirable, unwearied 
nur9e he is to me." At that moment Joseph entered 
the room with a note in his hand, which he gave to 
Mr. E— — . I guessed where it came from; for 
happening a few moments before to cast my eye to 
the window, I saw a footman walking up to the 
door; and there was no mistaking the gorgeous 

scarlet liveries of the Duke of . E-— , after 

glancing over the letter, begged us to excuse him 
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for a minute or two, as the man was waitiAgf for m 
answer. 

" You, of course, knew what my uncle alluded tOf" 

said Miss E , addressing^ Dr. D in a low 

tone, as soon as E had closed the door after 

him, 'Mvhen he spoke of Joseph's being a nurse ^ 

don't you 1" Dr. D nodded. ** My po<Mr uncle," 

she continued, addressing me, *' has been for nearly 
twentyjfive years afflicted with a dreadful disease .in 
the spine ; and during all that time has suffered a 
perfect mart3rrdom from it. He could not stand 
straight up, if it were to save his life ; and he is 
obliged to sleep in a bed of a very curious descrip^ 
tion, the joint contrivance of himself and Joseph. 
He takes half an ounce of laudanum every night at 
bedtime, without which the pains, which are always 
most excruciating at nighttime, would not suffer him 
to get a moment's sleep. Oh, how often have I seen 
him rolling about on this carpet and hearth-rug — 
yes, even in the presence of visiters — in a perfect 
ecstasy of agony, and uttering the most heartbreaking 
groans." % 

. ** And I can add," said Dr. D ^ " that he is 

the most perfect Job, the most angelic sufferer I 
ever saw." 

" Indeed, indeed he is," rejoined Miss E , with 

emotion. ** I can say with perfect truth that I never 
once heard him murmur or complain at his hard fate. 
When I have been expressing my sympathies, during 
the extremity of his anguish, he has gasped, * Well, 
well, it might have been worse.' " Miss E sud- 
denly raised her handkerchief tj her eyes, for they 
were overflowing. 

'* Do you see that beautiful little picture hanging 
over the mantelpiece 1" she inquired, after a pause, 

which neither Dr. D- npr 1 seemed inclined to 

interrupt ; pointing to an exquisite oil-painting of the 
crucifixion. '* I have seen my poor uncle lying down 
on the floor, while in the most violent paroxysms of 
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padn, and with his eyes fixed intently on that picture, 
exclaim, * Thine were greater ; thine were greater V 
And then he has presently clasped his hands up- 
wards, a smile has beamed upon his pallid, quiv- 
ering features, and he has told me the pain was 
abated/' 

^ I was once present during one of these painfully 

interesting scenes," said Dr. .D- ^ '* and have seen 

such a heavenly radiance on his countenance as 
could not have been occasioned by the mere sudden 
cessation of the anguish he had been suffering." 

** Does not this strange disorder abate with his in- 
creasing years ?" I inquired. 

"Alas, no!" replied Miss E ; "but is, if pos- 
sible, more frequent and severe in its seizures. In- 
deed, we all think it is. wearing him out fast. But 
for the unwearied services of that faithful creature 
Joseph, who sleeps in the same room with him, my 
uncle nmst have died long ago." 

" How did this terrible disorder attack Mr. E , 

and wheni" I inquired. I was informed that he 
himself originated the complaint with an injury he 
sustained when a very young man. He was riding 
one day on horseback ; and his horse suddenly 

reared backward, and Mr. E ^'s back came in 

violent contact with a plank projecting from behind 
a cart loaded with timber. He was, besides, how- 
ever, subject to a constitutional feebleness in the 
spine, derived from his father and grandfather. He 
had consulted almost every surgeon of eminence in 
England, and a few on the Continent; and spent 
a little fortune among them,— but all had been in 
vain! 

'• Really, you will be quite surprised, Dr. ," 

said Miss E— , "to know, that though such a 
martyr to pain, and now in his sixty-fourth year, my 
uncle is more active in his habits and reg[ular in his 
hours than I ever knew any one. He rises almost 
invariably at four o'clock in summeif and at six in 
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winter ; and this, though so helpless, that without 
Joseph's assistance he could not dress himself—.'' 

"Ah, by-the-way,"— interrupted Dr. D , "that is 

another peculiarity in Mr. B— -^ — 's case ; he is sohgect 
to a sort of nightly paralysis of the upper extremities^ 
from which he does not completely recover till he 
has been up for some two or three hours." How 
little had I thought of the under-current of agony*, 
flowing incessantly beneath the calm surface of his 
cheerful and dignified demeanour ! Oh, philosophy 
— Oh, Christian philosophy! — ^I had failed to detect 
any marte of Buffering in his features, though I had 
now had two interviews with him-*-so completely^ 
even hitherto, had "his unconquerable mind con- 
<|uered the clay," — as one of our old writers expresses 
it. If I had admired and respected him heretofore, 

on the ground of Dr. D *s opinion, how did I now 

feel disposed to adore him ! I looked on him as an 
instance of long-tried heroism and fortitude, almost 
unparalleled in the history of man. Such thoughts 
were passing through my mind when Mr. E 
re-entered the room. What I had heard during his 
absence made me now look on him with tenfold 
interest. I wondered that I had overlooked his 
stoop, and the permanent print of pain on his pallid 
cheek.' I gazed at him, in shX)rt, with feelings of 
sympathy and reverence, akin to those called forth 
by a picture of one of the ancient martyrs. 

" I'm sorry to have been deprived of your com- 
pany so long," said he ; " but I have had to answer 
an invitation, and several questions besides, from — 
I dare say you know whom 1" addressing Dr. D . 

" I can guess, on the principle ex ungue — ^the gaudy 
livery * vaunts of royalty' — eh ? Is it 1" 

" Yes. He has invited me to dine with Lord ^ 

Sir i and several other members of the—- ' 
Society, at — — ^ this day week, but I have declined. 
At my time of life I can't stand late hours and excite- 
ment. Besides, one must learn betimes to weatk 
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from the world, or be suddenly snatched from it 

screaming like a child," said Mr. E 9 with an 

impressive air. 

" I believe you are particularly intimate with ; 

at least I have heard so. Are you?" inquired Dr. 
D . 

" No. I might possibly have been so, for -~- 
has shown great consideration towards me; but I 
can assure you, I am the sought rather than the 
seeker, and have been all my life." 

** It is often fatal to philosophical independence to 
approach too frequently and too nearly the magic 
circle of the court," said I. 
, ^ True. Science is, smd should be, aspiring. So 
is the eagle ; but the royal bird never approaches so 
near the sun as to be drowned in its blaze. -, — has 
been nothing since he became a courtier." * * * 

"What do you think of ^"s pretensions to 

science generadly, and his motives for seeking so 
anxiously the intimacy of the learned?" inquired 
Dr. D . 

"Why, -T — ," replied E-— , with some hesita- 
tion ; " His a wonderful thing for him to know even 
a fiftieth part of what he does. He is popularly 
acquainted with the outlines of most of the leading 
sciences. He went through a regular course of 

readings with my friend ; but he has not the time 

necessary to ensure a successful prosecution of 
science. It is, however, infinitely advantageous to 
science and literature to have the willing and active 
patronage of royalty. I never knew him exhibit one 
trait of overbearing dogmatism ; and that is saying 
much for one whom all flatter always. It has struck 
me, however, that he has rather too anxious an eye 
towards securing the character and applause of a 
Mecjknas." 

^ Pray, Mr. E , do you recollect mentioning to 

roe an incident which occurred at a large dinner- 
party given >y^-— -, when you were present, when 

Dd 
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Dr. made we of these words to : * Does not 

your — — think it possible for a man to pelt another 
mth potatoes, to provoke him to fling peaches in return, 
for want of other missiles .^ — and tiie furious answer 
was ." 

** We will drop that subject, if you please," said 

E , coldly, at the same time colouring, and giving 

my friend a peculiar monitory look» 

" I know well, personally, that has done very 

many noble things in his day — most of them, com- 

Earatively, in secret ; and one munificent action he 
as performed lately towards a man of scientific 
eminence, who has been as unfortunate as he is de* 
serving, which will probably never come to the public 

ear, uSess and die suddenly," said Mr, 

E-- — . He had scarcely uttered these words, when 
he turned suddenly pale, laid down his teacup with 
a quivering hand, and slipped slowly from his chair 
to the floor, where he lay at his full length, rolling to 
and fro, with his hands pressed upon the lower, part 
of his spine — and all the while uttering deep sighs 
and groans. The big drops of perspiration rolling 
from his forehead down his cheeks, evidenced the 

dreadful agony he was enduring. Dr. D and I 

both knelt down on one knee by his side, proffering 
our assistance— but he entreated us to leave him to 
himself for a few moments, and he should soon be 
better. 

" Emma !" he gasped, calling his niece — ^who, sob- 
bing bitterly, was at his side in a moment, ** kiss 
me — ^that's a dear girl — and go up to bed^ — ^but, on 
your way, send Joseph here directly." She retired, 
and in a few moments Joseph entered hastily^ with a 
broad leathern band, which he drew round his mas- 
ter's waist and buckled tightly. He then pressed 
with both his hands for some time upon the imme- 
diate seat of the pain. Our situation was both jem- 
barrassing and distressing — ^both of us medical inen, 
and yet compelled to stand by mere passive spec- 
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tatOTs of agonies we could heither alleviate nor 
remove. 

"Do you absolutely despair oi discovering what 
the precise nature of tliis complaint is ?" I inquired 
in an under-tone. 

" Yes— in common with every one else that iias 
tried to discover it, but in vain. That it is an affec- 
tion of the spinal chord is clear ; but what is the 
immediate exciting cause of these tremendous parox- 
ysms I cannot conjecture," replied Dr. D— — , 

" Wliat have been the principal remedies resorted 

tor 

" Oh, eveiy thing — almost every thing that the wit 
of man could devise : local and general bleedings to 
a dreadful extent ; irritations and counter-irritations 
without end; electricity — galvanism-^all the re- 
sources of medicine and surgery have been ran- 
sacked to no purpose. — Look at him!" whispered 

Dr. D , " look — ^look ; — do you see how his whole 

body is drawn together in a heap, while his limbs are 
quivering as though they would fall from him 1 — See 
— see — ^how they are now struck out, and plunging 
about, his hands clutching convulsively at the carpet 
— scarce a trace of humanity in his distorted fea- 
tures-^as if this gre^t and good man were the sport 
of a demon !" 

" Oh ! p-acious God ! Can we do notMng to help 
him 1" I mquired, suddenly approaching him, almost 

stifled with my emotions. Mr. E did not seem 

conscious of our approach; but lay rather quieter, 
groaning — " Oh — oh — oh — that it would please God 
to dismiss me from my sufferings !" 

" My dear, dear Mr. E ^," exclaimed Dr. D ^ 

excessively agitated, ** can we do nothing for you I 
Can't we be of any service to you V 

" Oh, none — ^none — ^none !" he groaned, in tones 
expressive of utter hopelessness. For more than a 
quarter of an hour did this victim of disease con- 
tinue writhing on the floor, and we standing, by, 
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** physicians of no value !" The violence of the par- 
oxysm abated at length, and again we stooped, for 
the purpose of raising him and canying him to the 
sofa — ^but he motioned us off, exclaiming so faintly 
as to be almost inaudible — " No — no, thank you — I 
must not be moved for this hour — and when I am, it 
must be to bed." — ^**Then we will bid you good 
evening, and pray to God you may be better in the 
morning." — ** Yes — ^yes. — Better — better : good— 
good-by," he muttered, indistinctly. 

" Master's falling asleep, gentlemen, as he always 
does after these fits,'' said Joseph, who had his arm 
round his suffering master's neck. We, of course, 

left immediately, and met Miss Et in the passage, 

muffled in her shawl, and sobbing as if she would 
iM'eak her heart. 

Dr* D told me as we were walking home, that 

about two years ago, E made a week's stay with 

him ;. and that, on one occasion, he endured agonies 
of such horrible intensity, as nothing could abate, or 
in any measure alleviate, but two doses of laudanum 
of nearly six drachms each, within half an hour of 
each other ; and that even then he did not sleep for 
more than two hours. "When he awoke," con- 
tinned my friend, ." he was lying on the sofa in a 
state of dreadful es^haustion, the perspiration run- 
ning from him like water. I asked him if he did not 
sometimes yield to such thoughts as were suggested 
to Job by his impetuous friends — ^to ' curse God and 
die,'— to repine at the long and lingering tortures he 
had endured nearly all his life, for no apparent crime 
of his own 1" " No, no^" he replied, calmly ; " Pve 
suffered too long an apprenticeship to pain for that ! 
I own I was at first a little disobedient — ^a little 
restive — ^but now I am learning resignation ! Would 
not useless fretting serve to enhance — ^to aggravate 
my pains !" 

"Well!" I exclaimed, " it puzzles my theology— 
if any thing could make me skeptical." E— saw 
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the train df my tliougbts, and interrupted me, \«ying 
his white wasted hand on mine — ^ I always slrive to 
bear in mind that I am in the hands of a God as 
GOOD as great, and that I am not to doubt his good- 
ness because I cannot exactly see how he brings it 
about. Doubtless there are reasons for my suffering 
what I do, which, though at present incomprehensi- 
ble to me, would appear abundantly satisfactory could 
I be made acquainted with them. Oh, Dr. D— --, 
what would become of me," said E— -, solemnly, 
*' were I, instead of the rich consolations of religion, 
to have nothing to rely on but the disheartening 
speculations of infidelity ? — if in this world only I 
have hope," he continued, looking steadfastly up- 
wards ," I am, of all men,.n^ost miserable !" — "Is not 
it dangerous to know such a man, lest one should feel 
inclined to fall down and worship him?" inquired 

my friend. Indeed I thought so. Surely E was 

a miracle of patience and fortitude ! and how he had 
contrived to make his splendid advancements in 
science, while subject to such almost unheard-of tor- 
tures, both as to duration and intensity — ^had de- 
voted himself so successfully to the prosecution of 
studies requiring habits of long, patient, profound 
abstraction — was to me inconceivable. 

How few of us are aware of what is suffered by 
those with whom we are most intimate \ How few 
know the heavy counterbalancings of popularity and 
eminence ; the exquisite agonies, whether physical 
or intellectual, inflicted by one irremoveable " thorn 
in the flesh !" Oh ! the miseries of that eminence 
whose chief prerogative too often is — 

" Above the TUlgar herd to rot m state ."* 

How little had I thought, while gazing at the ^— 
rooms, on this admirable man, first fascinated with 
the placiditv of his noble features, that I looked at 
one who haa equal claims to the character of a mar- 

Dd2 
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Tfm and aphUoBopher! How my own ipetty gdew-- 
anees dwindled away in comparison of those endured 
Ify E-^-^ ! How contemptible the pusillanimity I had 
often exhibited ! 

And do Tou, reader, who, if a man, are, perhaps, 
in the habit of cursing and blaspheming while smart- 
ing under the toothache, or any of those minor **i]]s 
that fle^ is heir to,*' think, at such times, of poor, 
meek, suffering E«-- — ^ and be silent ! 

I could not £smiss from my mind tlie painful image 
of E— writhing on the floor, as I have above de- 
scribed, but lay the greater part of the night reflect- 
ing on the probable nature of his unususd disorder. 
Was it any thing of a spasmodic nature ? Would not 
iueh attacks have worn him out long agol Was it 
one Of the remoter effects of partial paralysis % Was a 
preternatural pressure on the spinal chord, occasioned 
by fracture of one of the vertebrae, or enlargement of 
the intervertebral ligaments ? — Or was it owing- to a 
tiiickness of the medulla-spinalis itself ? 

Fifty similar conjectures passed through my mind, 
excited as well by the singularity of the disease, as 
by sympatiby for the sufferer. Before I fell asleep, I 
resolved to call on *him during the next day, and 
inquire carefully into the nature of his symptoms, 
in the forlorn hope of hitting on some means of miti- 
gating his sufierings. 

By twelve o^clock at noon I was set down again 
at his door. A maid-servant answered my sum- 
mons, and told me that Mr. E and Joseim were 

busily engaged in the " IMoryT She took in my 
card to hinl, andTCtumed with her master^s coaiidi«> 
ments, and he would thank me to step in. I followed 
the girl to the laboratory. On opening the door, I 

saw E and his trusty work-fellow, Joseph, busfly 

engaged fusing some species of metal. The former 
was dressed as on the preceding evening, .with tiie 
addition of a long black apron,— looked heated and 
flushed with exercise ; and, with his stooping gait» 
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ma holding some small implement over the tonaoe». 
while Joseph, on his knees, was puffing away at the 
ftre with a small pair of bellows. — To anticipate for a 

moment : how little did E or I imagine that this 

was Tery nearly the Icut time of his ever again entering 
the scene of his long and useful scientific labours ! 

I was utterly astonished to see one whose suffer- 
ings over night had been so dreadful, quietly pursuing 
his avocations in the morning as though nothing had 
happened to him! 

^ Excuse my shaking hands with you for the pres- 
ent,' doctor," said E— — , looking at me through a 
huge pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, ** for both hands 

are engaged, you see. My friend Dr. has just 

sent me a piece of platiaa, and you see Tm sdready 
playing pranks with it ! Really, I'm as eager to spoil 
a plaything to see what my rattle's made of as any 
plulosophical child in the kingdom ! Here I am an- 
alyzing— <lissolving — ^transmuting — and so on : — ^but 
Pve really an important end in view here — trying a 

new combination of metal, and Dr. is anxious 

to know if the result of my process corresponds with 

hii — ^now, now, Joseph," said E , breaking off 

suddenly, " it is ready ; bring the — ^ At this critical 
instant, by some unlucky accident, poor Joseph sud- 
deidy overthrew the whole apparatus — and the com- 
pounds, ashes, fragments, &c. were spilled on the 
floor! Really, I quite lost my own temper with 
thinking of the vexatious disappointment it would 
be to E- , Not so, however, with him. 

" Oh, dear — dear, dear me ! Well, here's an end 
of our day's work before we thought of it ! How 

did you do it, Joseph, eh J" said E , with an air 

of chagrin, but with perfect mildness of tone. What 
a ludicrous contrast between the philosopher and his 
asatetant ! Tlie latter, an obese little fellow, with a 
droU cast of one eye — was quite red in the face, and 
wringing his hands, exclaimed — ** Oh Lord^— oh Lord 
~0h Lord ! what could I have been doing, master V* 
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•^'^Why, tliat^s surely your concern more than 

mine,'^ replied E , smiling at me. '^ Come, come, 

it can't be helped — ^you've done yourself more harm 

than me, by givinff Dr. such a specimen of your 

awkwardness as i have not seen for many a month. 
See and set things to rights as soon as possible," 

said E , calmly, and putting away his spectacles. 

" Well, Dr. , what do you think of my little 

workshop T' he continued, addressing me, who still 
stood with my hat and gloves on, surprised and de- 
lighted to see that his temper had stood this trial, 
and that such a provoking contre-tempsh^id resdly not 
at all ruffled him. From the position in which he 
stood, the light fell strongly on his face, and I saw 
his features more distinctly than heretofore. I no- 
ticed that sure index of a tliinking countenance — 
three strong perpendicular marks or folds between 
the eyebrows, at right angles with the deep wrinkles 
that mrrowed his forehead, and then the ^ uif^troubled 
lustre*' of his cold, clear, full, blue eyes, rich and 
serene as that 

-" through whose clear medium Uie great lun 



Loteth to shoot his beams, all bnghtening, all 
Tumiiigtogold." 

Reader, when you see a face of this stamp, so marked, 
and with such eyes and forehead, rest assured you 
are looking at a gifted, if not an extraordinary man. 
The lower features were somewhat shrunk and sal- 
low — as well they might, if only from a thousand 
hours, of agony, setting aside the constant wearing 
of his ** ever- waking mind ;" yet a smile of cheer- 
fulness — call it rather resignation — irradiated his pale 
countenance, like twilight on a sepulchre. He 
showed me round his latK^ratory, which was kept in 
most exemplary cleanliness and order; and men, 
opening a door, we entered the ^ sanctum sancto- 
rum" — ^his study. It had not more, I should think, 
than five or six hundred books ; but all of theo^— in 
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plidn, substantial bindings — ^had manifestly seen good 
service. Immediately beneath the window stood 
several portions of a splendid astronomical appa« 
ratus — 2L very large telescope, in exquisite order— -a 
recently invented instrument for calculating the par- 
allaxes of the fixed stairs — a chronometer of his own 
i;onstruction, &c. " Do you see this piece of fumi* 
tuire V^ he inquired, directing my attention to a sort 
of sideless sofa, or broad inclined plane, stuffed, the 
extremity turned up, to rest the feet against — and 
being at an angle of about forty-five degrees with 
the floor. ^ Ah ! could that thing speak, it might tell 
a tale of my tortures, such as^no bving being may ! 
For, when I feel my daily paroxysms coming on me, 
if I am any where near my study, I lay my wearied 
limbs here, and continue till I find relief !'' This put 
conversation into the very train I wished. I begged 
him to favour me with a description of his disease ; 
and he sat down and complied. I recollect him com- 
paring the pain to that which might follow the in- 
cessant stinging of a wasp at the spinal marrow-* 
sudden,, lacerating, accompanied by quivering sensan 
tions throughout the whole nervous system — ^fol- 
lowed by a strange sense of numbness. He said that 
at other times it was as though some one was in the 
act of drilling a hole through his backbone, and 
piercing the marrow! Sometimes, during the mo- 
ments of his most ecstatic agonies, he felt as thoue^h 
his backbone was rent asunder all the way up. The 
pain was, on the whole, local — confined to the first of 
the lumbar vertebrae; but occasionally fluctuating 
between them and the dorsal. When he had finished 
the dreary details of his disease, I was obliged to 
acknowledge, with a sigh, that nothing suggested 
itself to me as a remedy, but what I understood from 
Dr. D had been tried over and over, and over 
again. — *'You are right," he replied, sorrowfuUy. 
^ Dreadful as are my sufferings, the bare thought of 
undergoing more medical or surgical treatment 
makes me shudder. My back is already frightfully 
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diafignred with the searings of caustic, seaton-mailcsy 
cuppinff, and blistering ; — ^and I hope God will give 
mepatfence to wait tiU their perpetual knockings, as 
it were, shall have at length battered down this frail 
structure." 

'* Mr. E , you rival some of the old mar^m r* 

said I, as we rose to leave the study. 

*'Itt point of bodily suffering, I may; but their 
holiness ! those who are put into the keenest parts — 
the very heart of the * fiery furnace' — ^will come out 
most refined at last !" 

'*Well, you may be earning a glorious reward 
hereafter for your constancy — "" 

'^ Or I may be merely smarting for the sins of my 
forefathers !" exclaimed E , mournfully. 

Monday, July, 18 — . Having been called to a 

patient in the neighbourhood of E , I took that 

opportunity of calling upon him on my return. It 
was about nine o'clock in the evening ; and I found 
the philosopher sitting pensively in the parlour 
alone; for his niece, I learned, had retired early, 
owing to indisposition. . A peculiar semicircular 
lamp, of his own contrivance, stood on the table, 
which was strewed with books, pamphlets, and 
papers. He received me with his usual gentle 
affability. 

*' I don't knowhow it is, but I feel in a singular mood 
of mind to-night," said he ; ** I ought to say rather 
many moods : sometimes so suddenly and strongly 
excited, as to lose the control over my emotions — at 
others, sinking into the depths of despondency. Fve 
been trying for these two hours to glance over this 
new view of the Neptunian theory," pointing to an 

open book on the table, " which has sent me, to 

review for him in the ; but 'tis i^geless ; I cannot 

command my thoughts." I felt his pulse: it was 
one of the most irregular I had ever known. '*I 
know what you suspect," said he, observing my eyes 
fixed with a puzzled air on my watch, aim my 
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finger at his wrist, for several minutes ; '^ some or- 
gamc mischief at the heart. Several of your frater- 
nity have latterly comforted me with assurances to 
that effect." I assured him I did not apprehend any 
thing of the kind, but merely that his circulation 
was a little disturbed by recent excitement. 

** True— true," he replied, " I am a little flustered, 
as the phrase is — " 

" Oh — ^here's the secret, I suppose ?" said I, reach- 
ing to a periodical publication of the month, lyin? 
on the table, and in which I had a few davs ago read 
a somewhat virulent attack on him. ^ ¥ ou^re very 
rudely handled here, I tliinki" said I. 

^ What, do you think that has discomposed me V^ 
he inquired, with a smile. ^ No, no— Pm past feeling 
these things long ago \ Abuse — mere personality — 
now excites in me no emotion of any kind !" 

w ** Why, Mr. E \ surely you are not indifferent 

to the opinion of the public, which may be misled 
by such things as these, if suffered to go unan- 
swered 1" 

. " I am not afraid of that. If Pve done any thing 
good in my time, as I have honestly tried to do, sen- 
sible people won't believe me an impostor, at any 
man's bidding. Those who w&uid be so influenced 
are hardly worth undeceiving."* 
• • M There's a good deal of acuteness in the paper, 
and in one particSar, the reviewer has fairly caught 
ine tripping. He may laugh at me as much as he 
pleases ; but why go about to put himself in a pas- 
sion? The subject did not require it. But if he is 
in a passion, should I not be foolish to be in one too % 
— ^Passion serves only to put out truth ; and no one 
would indulge it that had truth only in view. * * 

* " This gentleinan*8 epeeulations have long served to amnse children 
and old people : now that be baa become old himself, be also may hope 
Ibr amnsement flrom them."— ** This mountain has so long l^rougtat fbrth 
mioe, that, now it has become enfeebled and worn out< it may amuse 
itself with looking after ita progeny.'*— " Chimeras of a diseased brain." 
~" Qnackery.**— KeviraF. [Neither the Edinburgh nor Quarterly.] Mr. 
" <wk6 wot thewriter of this article. 
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ThB real occasion of my nervousness,'* he continaed, 
^is far different from what you have supposed— a 
little incident which occurred only this eYening, and 
I w^ tell it you. 

^My niece, feeling poorly with a cold, retired to 
bed as soon as she haul done tea; and after sitting 
here about a quarter of an hour, I took one of the 
candles, and walked to the laboratory, to see whether 
all was riffht — as is my custom every evening. On 
opening me door, to my very great amazement, I 
saw a stranger in it, a gentleman in dark^coloured 
dothes, holding a dim taper in one hand, and en- 
gaged in going round the room, apparently putting 
all jay instruments in order. I stood at tine door 
almost petrified, watching his movements, without 
thinking of interrupting them, for a sudden feehng 
of something like awe crept over me. He made no 
noise whatever, and did not seem aware that any 
one was looking at him-H>r if he was, he did not 
seem disposed to notice the interruption. I saw him 
as clearly, and what he was doing, as I now see you 
plapng with your gloves ! He was engaged leisurely 
putting away all my loose implements,— Hshuttine 
boxes, cases, and cupboards, with the accuracy of 
one who was perfectly well acquainted with his 
work. Having thus disposed of all the instruments 
and apparatus which had been used io-day — ^and we 
have had very many more than usual out— he opened 
the inner-door leading to the study, and entered— I 
following in mute astonishment. He went to work 
the same way in the study; shutting up several vol- 
umes that lay open on the table, and carefully ieplao-> 
ing them in their proper places on the shelves. ' 

*^ Having cleared away these, he approached the 
astronomical apparatus near the window, put the cap 
on the object-end of the telescope, pushed in the 
joints, all noiselessly, closed up in its case my new 
eluronometer, and then returned to the table where 
my desk lay, took up the inkstand, poured out the 
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ink into the fireplace^ flung all the pens under the 
grate, and then shut the desk, locked it, and laid the 
key on the top of it. When he had done all this, 
he walked towards the wall, and turned slowly 
towards ^me, looked me full in the face, and shook 
his head mournfully. The taper he held in his hand 
slowly expired — and the spectre, if such it were, 
disappeared. The strangest part of the story is yet 
to follow. The pale, fixed features seemed perfectly 
familiar to me — they were those which I had often 
gazed at, in a portrait of Mr. Boyle,* prefixed to my 
quarto copy of Jiis * Treatise of Atmospheric Air.' 
As soon as Ihad a little recovered my self-possession* 
I took down the work in question, and examihed the 
portrait. I was right ! I cannot account for my not 
having spoken to the figure, or gone close up to it. 
I thii& 1 eould have d(»ie either, as far as cowagt 
went. My prevailing idea was, that a single word 
would have dissolved the charm, and my curiosity 
prompted me to see it out. I returned to the parbur 
and rung the bell for Joseph. 

^ ^ Joseph,' said I, ^have you set things to rights in 
the laboratory and study to-night 1" — * Yes, master,^ 
he replied, with surprisis in his manner; ' I finished 
it before tea-time, and set things in particular good 
order — ^I gave both the rooms a right good cleaning 
out — ^I'm sure there's not even a pin in its wrong 
place.' , . 

*' ' What made you fling the pens and ink in the 
fireplace and under the grate V 

' Because I thought they were of no use — ^the 
pens worn to stumps, and the ink thick and clotted— 
too much gum in it.' He was eyidenUy astonished 
at being asked such queiitions — and was going to 
explain further, when I said, simply, 'that will do,* 
and he retired. Now, what am I to think of all this? 
If it were a mere, ocular spectrum, clothed with its 
functions from my OMrn excited fancy, there was yet 
a unity of purpose in ita domgs that is. extnu^inaiy ! 

Ee 
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Something very much like *ikuiUinff up the tfcop^— 
eh 1" inquired E , with a melandioiy smile. 

*' 'Tis touching — ^very ! I never heard a more sin- 
gular incident,** I replied, abstractedly, without re- 
moving my ieyes from the fire ; for my reading of tbe 
occurrenee was a sudden and strong conviction, that, 

ghost or no ghost, £ had toiled his last in tbe 

behalf of science^ that he would never again have 
occasion to use his philosophical machinery ! This 

melancholy presentiment invested E , and all he 

said or did, with tenfold interest in my eyes. ^ Don't 
suppose, doctor, that I am weak enough to be se- 
riously disturbed by the occurrence I have just been 
mentioning. Whether or not it really portends my 
approaching death I know not. Though I am not 
presumptuous enough to suppose myself so import- 
ant as to warrant any special inter^rence of Provi- 
dence on my behalf— yet' I cannot help thinking I 
am to look on this as a waming---a' solemn premo- 
nition — ^that I may • set my house in order, and die.' " 

Our conversation during the remainder of our inter- 
view turned on the topic suggested by the affecting 
incident just related. I listened to all he uttered, as 
to the words of a doomed— a dying man ! All E— — 
advanced on this difficult and interesting subject 
was marked not less by sound philosophy than un- 
feigned piety. He ended with avowing bis belief, 
that the omnipotent Being who farmed both the 
body and the soul, and willed them^ exist unitediyj 
could surely, nevertheless, if he saw good, cause the 
one to exist separately from the other; either by en- 
dowing it with new properties for that special pur- 
pose, or by enabling it to exercise, in its disembodied 
state, those powers which continued latent in it during 
its connexion with the body. Did it follow— he 
asked — ^that neither body nor soul possessed any 
other quodittes than those which were necessary to 
enable them to es^ist together?' Why shoUld the soul 
be incapable of a substantially distinct pecsonal^ex- 
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istence t Where the impossibility of its being made 
visible to organs of sense 1 Has the Almighty no 
means of bringing this to pass % Are there no latent 
properties in the organs of vision — ^no subtle sympa- 
thies with immateriS substances — ^which are yet im- 
diseovered — and even undiscoverable ? Surely this 
may be the case — though how, it would be impossible 
to conjecture. He saw no bad philosophy, ne said, 
in this; and he who decided the question in the 
negative before he had brought forward some evi- 
dence of its moral or physical impossibility was 
guilty of most presumptuous dogmatism. 

This is the substance of his opinions ; but, alas ! 
I lack the chaste, nervous, philosophical eloquence 
in which they were clothed. A distinguished living 
character said of E , that he was the most fasci- 
nating talker on abstruse subjects he ever heard. I 
coidd have staid all night listening to him. In fact, 
I fear I did trespass on his politeness even to incon- 
venience. I staid and partook of his supper— simple, 
frugal fare — consisting of roasted potatoes, and tt^o 
tumblers of new milk. I left about eleven: my 
mind occupied but with one wish, aU the* way home, 
--^that I had known £--: — intimately for as many 
years as hours ! 

Two days afterward, the following hurried note 
was put into my hands, from my friend Dr. D— r— : 
"My dear — , I am sure you will be as much 
aiTeeted as I was, at hearing that our inestimable 
friend Mr. E— , had a sudden stroke of the palsy 
this afternoon about two o'clock, from which I veiy 
much fear he may never recover; for this, added to 
his advanced age, and the dreadful chronic complaiirt 
imder which he labours, is surely sufficient to shatter 
the small remains of hi^ strength. I need hardly 

say, that all is in confusion at . I am going 

down there to-night, and shall be happy to drive you 
down also, if you will be at my house by seven. 
Yours," 4l^c. &c. I was grieved and agitated, but in 
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nowise surprised at this intelligence. What passeid 
the last time I saw him prepared me for somethings 
of this kind ! 
On arriving in the evening we were shown into 

the parlour, where sat Miss E in a paroxysm of 

hysterical weeping, which had forced her a few mo- 
ments before to leave her uncle's sick-room. It was 
some time' before we could calm her agitated spirits, 
or get her to give us any thing like a connected ac- 
count of her uncle's sudden illness. ^ Oh, these will 
tell you all !" said she, sobbing, and taking two let- 
ters from her bosom, one of which bore a black seal ; 
^ It is these cruel letters that have broken his heart ! 
Both came by the same post this morning !" She 
withdrew, promising to send /or us when all was 
ready, and we hastily opened the two letters she had 
left. What will the reader suppose were the two 
heavy strokes dealt at once upon the head of Mr. 

£ by an inscrutable Providence? The letter I 

opened, conveyed the intelligence . of the sudden 
death, in chUdbed, of Mrs. — , his only daughter, 
to whom he had been most passionately attached. 

The letter Pr. D held in his hand disclosed an 

instance of almost unparalleled perildy and ingrati- 
tude. I shall here state what I learned afterward — 
that many years ago, Mr. E— — had taken a poor lad 
from one of the parish scho(^s,^ pleased with his 
quickness and obedience, and had apprenticed him 
to a respectable tradesman. He served his articles 

honourably, and Mr. E nobly advanced him 

funds to establish himself in busmess. He pros- 
pered beyond every one's expectations: and Ae 

food, generous, confiding E was so delighted 

«with his conduct, and persuaded of his principles, 
that he gradually advanced him large sums of money 
to increase an extensive connexion ; and, at last, in- 
vested his all, amounting to little short of £15,000, 
inthismaB''s concern, for which he received 5 per 
ceojL Sudden success, however^ turned this young 
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man's head ; and Mr. E had long been uneasy ^t 

hearing current rumours about his protege's unsteadi- 
ness and extravagance. He had several times spoken 
to him about them ; but was easily persuaded that 
the reports in question were as groundless as malii^- 
nant. And as the last half-year's interest was paid 
punctually, accompanied with a hint that if doubts 
were entertained of his probity, the man was ready 
to refund a great part of the principal, Mr. E-' — ^'s 
confidence revived. Now, the letter in question was 
from this person ; and stated that, though *^ circum- 
stances" had compelled him to withdraw from his 
creditors for the present*— fti other words, to abscondr- 

he had no doubt that if Mr. E would wait a little, 

he should in time be able to pay him a ** fair dividend !" 

— ^**Good Glod! why E is ruined T exclaimed 

Dr. D , turning pale, and dropping the letter, after 
having read it to me. 

*' Yes, ruined ! — all the hard savings of many years' 
labour and economy gone at a stroke !" 

^* Why, was all his small fortune embarked in this 
man's concern 1" 

** All, except a few hundreds l3ning loose at his 
hanker's I — What is to become of poor Miss E 1" 

^ Cannot this infamous scoundrel be brought to 
Justice ?" I inquired. 

^ If he wei», he may prove, perhaps, not worth 
powder and shot, — the viper !' 

Similar emotions kept us both silent for several 
moments. 

^ This will put his philosophy to a dreadful trial," 
said I. '* How do you think he will bear it, should 
be recover from the present seizure so far as to be 
made sensible of the extent of his misfortunes V 

^ Oh, nobly, nobly ! I'll pledge my existence to it ! 
He'U bear it like a Christian, as well as a philoso- 
pher ! I've seen him in trouble before this." 

'* Is Miss^ £- — entirely dependent on her uncle ; 
and has he made no provision for her f " 

Ee2 
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<< Alas! he had appropriated to her 60002. 6S ih^ 
15,000/. in this man^a haiids, as a marriage-pbrtioii:-* 
I kaow it, for I am one of his executors. The dr* 
cumstance of leaving her thus destitute will, I know, 
pirey eruelly on his mind.'* Shortly afterward we 
were summoned into the chamber of the venerable 
sufferer. His niece sat at the bedside, near his bead, 
holding one of his cold motionless hands in hers. 
Mr. £^ — ^'s face, deadly psde, and damp with per* 
q)iration, had suffered a shocking distortion of the 
features — ^the left eye and the mouth being drawn 
downwards to the left side* He ga^ed at us va- 
cantly, evidently without recognising us, as we took 
our stations, one at the foot, the other at the side of 
the bed. What a melancholy contrast between the 
present expression of his eyes, and -that of acuteness 
and brilliance which eminently characterized them 
in healdi! They reminded me of Milton^s ftUD« 
looking 

" Through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of Its beamii." 

The distorted lips were moving about incessantly, 
as if with abortive efforts to speak, though he comd 
utter nothing but an inarticulate murmuring sound, 
which he had continued almost from the moment of 
his being struck. Was it not a piteous — a heart- 
rending spectacle^? Was this the philosopher? 

After making due inquiries, and ascertaining the 
extent of the injury to his nervous system, we with- 
drew to consult on the treatment to be adopted. In 
accounting for the seizure, I considered that the un- 
common quantities of laudanum he had so long been 
in tbe habit of receiving into his system alone suffi- 
ciently accounted for his present seizure. Then, 
again, the disease in his ^pine — ^the consequent ex- 
haustion of his energies — the sedentary, thoughtful 
life he led — all these were at least predisposing 
causes. The sudden sliock he had l^ceived in the 
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Ihmniiig merely accderaied Yfhzt had long been ad- 
vancing on him* We both anticipated a speedily 
fatal issue, and resolved to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of acquainting him with his approaching end. 

[He lies in nearly the same state during TTiursday 
^md Friday.] 

Saiurday.'^We are both astonished and delighted 
to find that E— — 's daily paroxysms have deserted 
him, at least he has exhibited no symptoms of their 
appearance up to this day. On entering the rooi^, 
we found to our inexpressible satisfaction that his 
disorder had taken a very unustial and happy course 
— ^having been worked out of the system by fiver^ 
This, as my medical readers will be aware, is a very 
rare occurrence. — [Three or four pages of the Diary 
are occupied with technical details, of no interest 
whatever to the general reader.] — His features were 
soon restored tOtUieir natural position; and, in short, 
every appearance of palsy left him. 

Sunday evenii^. — Mr. E going on well, and 

his ntental energies and speech perf/scUy restored. I 
called on him alone. Almost his first words to me 
were — " Well, doctor, good Mr. Boyle was right, you 
see !'' I replied that it yet remained to be proved. 

** God sent me a noble messenger to summon me 
hence^ did he not ? One whose character has always 
been my model, as far as I could imitate his great 
and good qualities." 

"You attach too much weight) Mri E , to that 

creature of imagination*^ — 

" Wh^t ! do you really doubt that I am on my 
death-bed? I assuredly shall not recover* The 
pains in my back have left me, that my end may be 
easy. Ay, ay, the * silver cord is loosed.' " . I in- 
quired about the sudden cessation of his chronic 
complaint. He said, it had totally disappeared; 
leaving behind it only a sensation of numbness. ** In 
this instance of His mercy towards an tmworthy 
worm of the earth, I devoutly thank my Father—my 
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God r he exclaimed, looking reTeienti^y uyw»ffl » 
^^ Oh, how could I in patience have poesessed my 
•only if to the pains of dying had been siq[)eradded 
those which nad imbitter^ life ! — My oonstent 
prayer to God has been, that, if it be His will, my life 
may run out clear to the last drop; and though the 
stream has been a little troubled,** alluding to the in- 
telligence which had occasioned his illness, ** I may 
yet lunre my prayer answered — Oh, sweet daxiing 
Anne \ why should I grieve for you ? Where I am 
going, I humbly believe you^ure ! Root and branch 
— bo^ gathered home r He shed tears abundantly, 
but spo&e of the dreadful bereavement in tenns of 
perfect resignation, • • • «« You are no doubt 
acquainted,'* he continued, " with the other afflicting 
news, which, I own, has cut me to the quick ! My 
confidence has been betrayed,— <my sweet niece's 
prospects utterly blighted^ — and I made a beggar of 
m my cdd age. This ungrateful man has squandered 
away infamously the careful savings of more than 
thirty years— every penny of which has been earned 
with the sweat of my brow. I do not so much care 
for it myself, as I have stilL enough left to preserve 
me from want during the few remaining days I have 
left me ; but my poor, dear Emma ! My heart aches 
to think Of it r 

^ I hope you may yet recover somt portion of your 

property, Mr. E ; the man speaks in his letter 

of paying you a fair dividend." 

^^ No, no ; when once a man has deliberately acted 
in such an unprincipled manner as he has, it is fool- 
ish to expect restitution. Loss of character and tiie 
confidence of his benefactor makes him desperate. 
I find, that, should I linger on earth longer than a 
few weeks, 1 cannot now afibrd to pay the rent of this 
house — ^I must remove from it — I cannot die in &e 
house in^which my poor wife breathed her last— this 
very room!** His tears burst forth again, and mine 
started to my eyes» '^ A friend is now looking out 
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lodgingfl for me in the neig:hboiirhood ; to whi^h I 
Bhdl remove the instant my health will permit. It 

S>es to my heart, to think of the bustling auctioneer 
sposing of aU my apparatus,'* — ^tears again gushed 
from his eyes—" tne companions of many years"— 

« Dear, dear sir !— Your friends will ransack heaven 
and earth before your fears shall be verified/* said I, 
with emotion. 

" They— you-^are very good ; but you would be 
imsuccessfm ! — You must think me very weak to let 
these things overcome me in this way — one oan^ 
help feeling them ! — ^A man may writhe under the 
amputating knife, and yet acknowledge the necessity 
of its use ! My spirit wants disciplining.** 

"Allow me to say, Mr. B— ^, that I thmk yon 
bear your misfortunes with admirable fortitude^ 
true philosophic" — 

** Oh doctor ! doctor !*' he exel^imed, interrupting 
me, with solemn emphasis, *' believe a d3ring man, 
to whom all this world's fancied realities have sunk 
into shadows — nothing can make a death-bed easy^ 
but RBLioioK — a humble, hearty faith in Him whose 
Son redeemed mankind! Philosophy — science — is 
a nothing— a mockery — a delusion— *if it be only of 
this world ! — ^I believe from the bottom of my hearti 
and have long done so, that the essence — the very 
crown and glory of true philosophy, is to surrender 
up the soul entirely to G<>d*8 teaching, and practi- 
cally receive and appreciate the consolations of the 
sospel of Jesus Chnst !*' Oh j the fervency with which 
ne expressed himself— his shrunk clasped hands 
pointed upwards, and his features beaming ^th de- 
votion! 1 told him it did my heart good to hear 
such opinions avowed by a man of his distinguished 
attainments. 

** Don'lr-dori*t— don't talk in that strain, doctor !*» 
said he, turning to me with a reproving air. " Could 
a living niian but know how compliments fall upon a 
dying man*8 ear ! * * * I am going shortly into 
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the presence of Him who is wisdom itself; and 
shall I go pluming myself on my infinitely less than 
glowwonn glimmer^ in the presence of tliat pure 
efiuj^nce f Doctor, Fve felt, latterly, that I would 

five worlds to forget the pitiful acquirements which 
hare purchased by a life's labour, if my soul mi^ht 
meet a smile of approbation when it first flits into 
the presence of its Maker— its Judge T Strange lan- 
guage ! thought I, for the scientific E — — , confess- 
edly a maater*mind among men. — Would that the 
shoal of sdoliMs, now babbling abroad their infidel 
crudities, could have had one moment's interview 
with this dying plulosopher ! Pert fools, who are 
hardly released from their leading-strings — ^the veiy 
go^art, as it were, of elemental sdence-^before they 
strut about and forthwith proceed to pluck their 
Maker by the beard — and tnis, as an evidence of 
their ^ independence," and being released from the 
^ tranunels of superstition !" 

Oh, Lord and Maker of the universe \ — ^that thou 
shouldst be so '* long-suffering" towards these inso- 
lent insects of an hour ! 

To return. I left E— in a glowing mood of 
mind, diroosed to envy him his death-bed, even with 
all the iUs which attended it! Before leaving the 
house, I stepped into the parlour to speak a few 
words to Miss £— — . The sudden illness of her 
uncle had found its way into the papers; and I was 
delighted to find it had brought a profusion of cards 
ev^ry morning, many of them bearing the most dis- 
tinguished names in rank and science. It showed 
that E— -'s worth was properly appreciated. I 
counted the cards of five noblemen, and very many 
mend)ers of the Royal and other learned societies, 

• Wednesday^ I5th August-^Well^ poor E— was 

yesterday removed from his house in Bow, 

where he had resided upwards of twenty-five veais 
-^which he had fitted up, working often with Us 
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own hands, at much trouble and expense— having 
built the laboratory-room since he had the house — 
he was removed, I say, from his house, to lodginm 
in the neighbourhood. He has three rooms on the 
first floor, small, indeed, and in humble style— ^ut 
perfectly clean, neat, and comfortable. Was not this 
itself sufficient to have broken many a haughty 
spirit 1 His extensive philosophical apparatus, fur- 
niture,. &c. &c., had aU been sold, at less than a twen^ 
tieth part of the sum they had oiiginally cQirt him ! 
No tidings as yet have been received of the villain 
who has ruined his generous patron! E- — has 
ceased, however, to tdk of it ; but I see that Miss 
E- — feels it acutely. Poor eirl, well she may ! 
Her uncle was carried in a sedan to his new rem- 
dence, and faipted on the way^ but has continued m 
tolerable spirits sincie his arrival. His conduct is 
the admiration of all that see or hear of him ! The 
first words he uttered as he was sitting before the 
fire in an. easy chair, after recoveringf ti little from 
the exhaustion occasioned by his being carried up 
stairs, were to Dr. D— — , who had accompanied 
him. ** Well !"— he whispered, faintly, with his eyes 
shut — •• What a gradation '.'—Reached the Aa(/^iva|f- 
hause between — — Row and the * house appointed 
for all living r" * 

•* You have much to bear, sir !" said Dr. D— . 

•* And more to be thankful for r replied E . •* If 

there were such a thing as a Protestant calendar/* 
said Dr. D — — id me, enthusiastically, while re* 
counting whait is told above, ''and I comd caaonize, 

£ should stand first on the list, and be my patnm 

saint !" When I saw E , he was lying in bed, 

in a very low and weak state, evidently declining 
rapidly. Still he looked as placid as his fallen fea^ 
tures would let him. 

" Doctor," said he, soon after I had sat down, 
"how venr good it is of you to come so far out of 
your regular route to see me r 
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* *^ DofiH name it,'* said I, ^ proud and happy**-^ 
<* But excuse me, I wish to tell you that when I 
am gone you will find I knew how to be grateful, 
as far as my means would warrant.^ 

' ** Mr. £-- — ! my dear sir !" said I, as firmly as 
my emotions could let me, ^ if you donH proooiae 
this day to erase every mention of my name ot 
services from your will, I leave you, and solemnly 
declare I will never intrude upon you again! Mr. 
E , you distress me-^you do, beyond measure !^ 
'* Wefl— wellr-well— ru obey you-^but may God 
Uess you ! Crod bless you!" he replied, turning his 
head away, wlnle the tears trickled down. Indeed ! 
-—as if a thousand guineas could have purchased the 
amotions with which I felt his poor damp fingers 
feebly comnresaing my hai^d ! 

*^ Doctor!" he exclaimed, after I had been sictixi^ 
with him some time, c(mversing on various subjects 
connected with his illness and worldly circum- 
stances, *MonH you think God can speak to the 
soul as well in a night as in a day-dream ? Shall I 
Mesume to say he has done so in my case t" I asked 
mm what he was alluding to. ' 

" Don'tyou recollect my tellingyou\>f an optical, or 
spectral illusion, which occurred to me at —^ Row % 
A man' Cutting up the shop— you know!" I told 
him I did. 

"Well— last night I dreamed--l am satisfied it 
was a dream— that I saw Mr* Boyle again $ but how 
different ! Instead of gloomy c|othing, his i^)pear* 
mce was wondrously radiant — and his features weie 
not, as before, solemn, sad, and fixed, but wor^ an 
air of joy and exultation ; and instead of a miseraUe 
expiring taper, he held aloft a light like the kindling 
lustre of a star ! What think you of that, doctor? 
Siwe^, if both these are the delusions of a moitaid 



^VROVf if they are, what a light they fiing over th^^ 
tek valley* I am 
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I hinted my dissent from the skeptical sneers of 
lihe d^y, which wouM resolve all tiiat was uttered 
on death-beds into delirious rant-^confused disor« 
dered faculties — superstition. 

** I think you are right,*' said he. ^ Who knows 
What new light may stream upcm the soul, as Ae 
wall between time and eternity is breaking down f 
Who has come back from the ffrave to tdl us that the 
soul's energies decay with' me body, or that tha 
body's decay destroys or interrupts the exercise of 
the soul's powers, and that all a dying man utters i« 
mere ffibberishf The CkriHioH philosopher would 
be loath to do so, when he recollects that G^od chose 
the hour of death to reveal futurity to the patriarchs 
and others of old ! Do you think a superintending 
Providence would allow the most solemn and in* 
structivf period of our life, the close— ^scenes where 
men's hearts and eyes are open, if ever, to receive 
admonition and encouragement — ^to be mere exhibit 
tions of absurdity and weakness f Is that the way 
Ck>d treats his servants 1" 

Friday aftemoon»*^lxi a more melancholy mood 
than usual, on account of the evident distress of his 
niece about her altered prospects. He told me, how- 
ever, that he felt the confidence of his soul in novirise 
shaken. ^ I am," said he, ^^ like one l3ring far on die 
shores of Eternity, thrown there by the waters of the 
world, and whom a high and strong wave reaches 
once more and overflows. One maybe pardoned 
a sinlden chilliness and heart-fluttering. — ^i^er aJU," 
he continued, ^ only consider what an easy end mine 
Is, comparatively with that of many others I How 
very— very thankful should I be for such an easy 
exit as mine seems likely to be ! God be thanked 
that I have to endure no such agonies of horror and 
temorse as — !" (alluding to Mr. — , whom I 
was then> attending, and whose case I had mefr* 
ttoned on a former occasion to Mr. E — -~; tiie one 
described in a former part of this IKaryt mider the 

Ff 
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tide, **A Mem about Tawn^^'^ihdX I am wxitlmigr 
under no accident — ^that I have not to struggle with 
utter destitution! — ^Why am I not left to perish in a 
prison 1 To si^r on -a scaffold? To be jducked 
suddeidy into the presence of my Maker in battle,* 
* with aU my sins upon my head V Suppose I were 
grovelling in the hopeless darkness of skepticism or 
infidelity? Suppose I were still to endure the ago- 
nies arising from disease in my spine ? — Oh God !** 

exclaimed Mr. E ^ ^ give m^ a more bumble and 

grateful heart !" 
Monday , I9th September, — ^Mr. E — r- is still alive, 

to the equsil astonishment of Dr. I> and mjrself. 

The secret must lie, I think, in his tranquil frame of 
mind. He is as hs^y as the day is long ! Oh, that 
my latter days may be like his! I was listening 
with feelings of delight unutterable to E ^'s de- 
scription of the state of his mind — the perfect peace 
he relt towards all mankind, and his humble and 
strong hopes of happiness hereafter — ^when the land- 
lady of the house knocked at the door, and on enter- 
ing, told Mr. E ' that a person was down-stairs 

very anxious to see him. — **Who is it?" inquired 
E-- — . She did not know. '*^Has he ever been 
here before?" — ^"No; but she thought she had 
several times seen him about the neighbourhood." — 
" What sort of a person is he ?" inquired E-^ — y with 
a surprised air. — ** Oh, he is a tall, pale man, in a 

brown great-coat." E requested her to go 

down and ask his name. She returned, and said, 

" Mr. H , sir." E , on hearing her utter the 

word, suddenly raised himself in bed; the little 
colour he had fled from< his cheeks r he lifted up his 
hands and exclaimed,/^ What can the unhappy man 
want with me ?" He paused thoughtfully for a few 
moments. ** You're of course aware who this is V* 
he inquired of me in a whisper. I nodded. ^ Show 

, » Thfai WM at tlw time of ite PftniniwlMr cMapaltna. 
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bim np stairs,*' said he, and the woman withdrew. 
*' For your own sake I beg you to be calm ; don't allow 
your feelings" — I was interrupted by the door 

opening, and just such a person as Mrs. had de- 

SCTibed entered, with a slow, hesitating step,tnto the 
' room. He held his hat squeezed in both his hands, 

' and he stood for a few moments motionless, just 
' within the door, with his eyes fixed on the floor. In 

' that posture he continued till Mrs. — - had retired, 

' shuttmg the door after her, when he turned suddenly 

' towards the easy-chair by the fire, in which Mr. E ■ ■ 

was sittinff, much agitated — approached, and falling 

^ down on his knees, he covered his eyes with his 

I hands, tiiirough which the tears presently feU iike 

rain; and after many choking sobs and sighs, fal» 

' tered, « Oh, Mr. E !" 

"What do you want with me, Mr. H !" ix^ 

quired Mr. £ — S in a. low toae, but very calmly. 

** Oh, kind, good, abused air I I have «ehavea like 
a villain to you" — 

'" Mr. H y I beg you will not distress me ; co»- 

flider I am in a very poor and. weak state." 

** Don't for God's sake speak so coldly, sir ! I am 
heartbroken to think how shamefully I have used 
you !" 
" Well, then, strive to amend." — 

" Oh, dear, good Mr. E ! can you forgive me 1" 

Mr. EJ— — did not answer. I saw he could not. 
'fhe tears were nearly overflowing. The man seized 
His hand, and pressed it to his lips with fervency. 

" Rise, Mr. H ^ rise ! I do forgive you, and I 

hope that God will ! Seek his forgiveness, which 
will avail you more than miner 

" Oh, sir !" exclaimed the man again, covering his 

eyes with his hands, — ^** how very — ^very ill you look 

—how pale and thin. It's /that have done it all— I9 

the d— — dest" — 

^Hush, hush, sir!" exclaimed Mr* E— — » with 
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Bote steranesB than I had ever seen hini ezli3>it,'*do 
not eone in a dying man's room.'* 

**J>ying^^dyiDg^-dymg, sir !** exclaimed tbeman, 
boanely, staling hamr-stniek at Mr. E ■■ ■ , and 
VQtiiiDg astep from him. 

^ Yefy Jamea,** lej^ied E— — » mildly, calling him 
for the first time tiy his Christian name,** I am as« 
mnedhr dying— but not throngfa yomt or any thing yon 
have done. CkMne, come, donH distress yonrs^ mi- 
naeessarily,*' he continued, in the kindest tones ; for 
he saw tlie man continued deadly pale, speeddeas, 
and clasping his hands convulsively over his bieaat 
— ^ Consider, James, my dau^^ter, Mrs. •** 

** Oh, no, no, sir— no ! It's 7 that have done it all ; 
my ingratitude has broken your heart— I know it has! 
— Wliot will become c^ me f-*the man resamed» 
atill stating vacantly at Mr. E ^. 

^ James, 1 must not be agitated in this way-— it 
agitates me— you must leave the room unless you 
can become calm. What is done w done; and if you 
lealhr repent of it** — 

^Oh, I do, sir; and could almost weep tears ai 
blood for it I But indeed, sir, it has been as much 
my misfortune as my fault.** 

^Was it yoxa misfortune or your fault that yoa 
kept that infamous woman on whom you have squan* 
dered so much of your property— of mine rather I** 
inquired Mr. E— ^, with a mild expostulating air. 
The man suddenly blushed scarlet, and continued 
silent. 

i ^It is right I should tell you that it is %fout mis- 
iMmduct wmch has turned me out, in my old age, 
from the house which has sheltered me sdl my 1%, 
and driven me to die in this poor place ! You have 
beggjared my niece, and robbed me of all the hard 
earnings of my life — ^wrung from the sweat of my 
brow, as you well know, James. James, how could 
your heart let you do all tiiis 1** The man made him 
no answer. ** I am not angry with you— that is past 
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-^4mt J am grieved — disappointedr-shocked to flod 
my confidence in you has been so much abused." 

^ Oh, sir, I don't know what it was that infatuated 
me ; but — ^never trust a living man again, su^^never,** 
replied the man, vehemently. 

** It is not likely I shall,, James — ^I shall not have 

the opportunity," said Mr. E , calmly. Tlie man's 

eye continued fixed on Mr. E— — , his lip quivered 
in spite of his violent compression, and the fluctuat- 
ing colour in his cheeks showed the agitation he was 
siSfering. 

" Do you forgive me, sir, for what I have done V^ 
he asked, almost inaudibly. ' 

tt Yes^if you promise to amend — ^yes ! Here is 
my hand — ^I do forgive you, as I hope for my owti 

forgiveness hereafiter T' said Mr. E , reaching out 

his hand. ^ And if your repentance is sincere, should 
it ever be in your power, remember whom you have 
most heavily wronged, not mc, but — ^but — ^Miss E ■ » 
my poor niece. If you should ever be able to make 

her any reparation — ^" the teats stood in Mr. E ^b 

eyes, and bis emotions prevented his completing the 
sentence. ** Really vou must leave me, James — you 
must — I am too weak to bear this scene any longer," 
said E f faintly, looking deadly pale. 

** You had better withdraw, sir, and call some other 
time," said I. He rose, looking almost bewildered ; 
thrust his hand into his breast-pocket, and taking out 
a small packet laid it hurriedly on Mr. E— -?s Isp — 
snatched his hand to his lips, and murmuring, ''Fare- 
well, farewell, best of men !" — withdrew. I watched 
him through the window ; and saw that as soon bJS 
he ha4 left the house, he set off, running almost at 
the top of his speed. When I returned to look at 

Mr. E , he had fainted. He had opened the packet, 

and a letter lay open in his lap, with a great many 
bank notes. The letter ran as follows: ''Injured 
and revered sir, — ^When you read this epistle, the 
miserable writer will have fled from his countryi and 

Ff2 
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'fte onhiB way to America* He has abused the eoni^ 

fidence of one of the greatest and best of men» boi 

hopw the enclosed sum will show he repented what 

lie had done! If it is ever in his power he wiH do 

more* J—*— H /* The packet contained banli 

Botes to the amount of 3000/. When £r fa»d 

recovered from his swoon, I had him conveyed to 

bedf whtf e he lay in a state of great exhaustion. He 

scarce q)oke a syllable during the time I cotitiniied 

withbim. 

Tuesday. — ^Mr. E— — still suffers from the effects 

of yesterday's excitement. It has, I am confident, 

hurried him far on his journey to the grave. He told 

me he had been turning over the affair in his mmd» 

«and considered that it would be wrong in him to re* 

tain the aooOZ., as it would be illegal, and a fraud on 

H-^-^'s other creditors: and this upright man had 

actually sent in thie morning for the solicitor to the 

banJurupt's assignees, and put the whole into his 

hands, telling him of the circumstances under which 

he had received it, and asking him whether he should 

not be wrong in keeping it. The lawyer told him 

that he might perhaps be legally, but not minrally 

wrong— ^as the law certainly forbade such paymenti^ 

and yet he was by very far the largest creditor* 

^ Let me act right, then, in the sight of God and 

man ! Take the money, and let me come in with the 

rest of the creditors." Mr. —withdrew. He must 

have seen but seldom such an instance of noble con* 

sdentiousness ! I remonstrated with Mr. £ b 

** No, no, doctor," he r^plied^ *• I have endeavoured 

strictly to do my duty during life — ^I will not begin 

roguery on my death-bed!" — "Possibly you mw 

not receive a peqny in the pound, Mr. E ^," said L 

. ^ But I shall have the comfort of quitting life with 

a clear conscience !" 

• • •• • • • • 

Mondayi—iA week afterward.]— The "weary 
wheels of .life" wUl soon " stand still 1" All is calm 
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and serene with K— — as a smnmeir evening's nxa^ 
set ! He is at peace with all the world, and with 
his God. It is like entering the porch of heaven, 
and listening to an angel, to visit and converse with 
£•->-—• Tins morning he received the reward of his 
noble conduct in the mati|;er of H-^— ''s bankruptcy. 
The assignees have woundup the affairs, and found 
tiiem not near so desperate as had been apprehended* 

The business was still to be carried on m H ^'s 

name ; and the solicitor who had been sent for by 
E- — to receive the 3000^ in behalf of the assignees^ 
called Uiis morning with a check for 3500^., and a 
highly complimentary letter from the assignees. 
They informed him that there was every prospect of 
the concern's yet discharging the heavy amount of his 
claim, and that they would see ta its being paid to 
whomsoever he might appoint. H— * had set sail* 

tor America, the very day he had called on E ^ 

and had left word that he should never return. E 
altered his will this evening, in the presence of my- 
self and Dr. D . He left about 4000/. to ms' 

niece, ** and whatever sums might be from time to time 

paid in from H 's business; five guineas for a 

yearly prize to the writer of ^e best summary of the 
progress of philosophy every year, in one of the 
Scotch colleges; and ten pounds to be delivered 
everv Christmas to ten poor men, as long as they 
lived, and who had alreaay received the gratuity for 
several years; and to J— H— , ms ftdl and 
hearty forgiveness, and prayers to Grod that he may 
return to a course of virtue and true piety, before it 
istoolate.*' • • • <* How is it,** said he, address- 
ing Dr. I>- — and me, " that you have neither of you 
said any thing to me about examining my body alter 
my decease V Dr. D-* — replied, that he had often 
thought of asking his permission, but had kept delay- 
ing from day to day. "Whyl" inquired E——, with 
a smile of surprise ; ^ do you fancy I have any silly 
fears or prejudices on the subject? That I am anxious 
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abiyut the shell when the kernel is gone! I can 
assure you that it would rather give me {Measure than 
otherwise, to think that by an examination of my 
bodythe cause of medical science might be advsoicedy 
and so minister a little to my species. I mast, how- 
ever, say you nay ; for I promised my poor wife tliat 
I would forbid it. She had prejudices, and I have a 
right to respect them." 

Wednesday* — ^He looked much reduced this eve- 
ning. I had hurried to his lodgings, to communi- 
cate what I considered would be the gratifying intel- 
ligence, that the highest prize of a foreign learned 
society had just been awarded him for his work on 

, together with a fellowship. My heated and 

hurried manner somewhat discomposed him; and 
before I had communicated my news, he asked, with 
some agitation, *' What ! — Some new misfortune t** 
— ^When I had told him my errand, — " Oh, bubble ! 
bubble ! bubble !" he exclaimed, shaking his head with 
a melancholy smile, *' would I not give thousands 
of these for a poor man^s blessing t Are these, ihese 
th^ trifles men toil through a life for? — Oh, if it had 
pleased God to give me a single glimpse of what I 
now see, thirty years ago, how true an estimate I 
should have formed of the littleness-^the vanity of 
human applause! How much happier would my 
end have heen ! How much nearer should I have 
oome to the character of a true philosopher-^an im- 
partial, independent^ sincere teacher of the truth, for 
its own sake !" — " But honoio*s Of this kind are of 

admirable service to science, Mr. E ," said I, ** as 

supplying strong incentives and stimulants to a pur- 
suit of philosc^hy." . * 

^ Yes ; but does it not argue a defect in the con- 
stitution of men^s minds to require them ? What* is 
the use of stimulants in medicine, doctor ?-rl^nH 
they presuppose a morbid sluggishness in the parts 
they are applied to ? Do ydu ever stimulate a heahhy 
organ? — So is it with the little honours and disdnc- 
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tioBs we are speaking of. Directly a man becomes 
anxiom about obtaining tliem» his mind has lost its 
healthy tone — ^its sympathies with truth — with real 
j^losophy." 

," Would you, then, discourage striving for them? 
Would you banish honours and prizes from the sci- 
entific world 1" 

•* Assuredly — ^altogether—- did we but exist in a bet- 
ter state of society Uian we do. * * What is the 
proper spirit in which, as matters at present stand, 
a philosopher should accept of honours ? — Merely as 
evidences, testimonials, to the multitude of those 
who are othermse incapaUe of appreciating his merits, 
and would set him down as a dreamer — a visionary 
—but that they saw the estimation in which he was 
held by those who are likely to canvass his claims 
strictly. They compd the deference, if not re- 
spect of the U iroAXoi. A philosopher ought to receive 
them, therefore, as it were, in self-defence — a shut- 
mouth to babbling, envious gainsayers. Were all the 
world philosophers, in the true sense of the Word^ 
not merely would honours be unnecessary^ but an 
insult — ^a reproach. Directly a philosopher is con- 
scious that the love of fame-^the ambition to secure 
Buoh distinctions, is gradu^y insinuating — inter- 
weaving itself with' the very texture of his mind ; 
that considerations of that kind are becoming necee* 
sary in any degree to prompt him to undertake or 
prpsecute scientific pursuits, he may write Icha- 
BOD on the door of his soul's temple — for the glory 
is departed. His motives are spurious; his fires 
false ! To the exact extent of the necessity for such 
motives is, as it were, the pure ore of his soul adu^ 
terated* Minerva's jealous eyes can detect the 
slightest vacillation or inconsistency in her votaries, 
and discover her rival even before the votary himself 
is sensible of her existence; and withdraws from 
h^r faithless admirer in cold disdain perhaps never to 
leturA. Do you think that Archimedes, PlatOr or Bit 
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Isaac Newton would have cared a straw for e^ren 
xoyal honours ? The true test, believe me — ^the almost 
infallible criterion of a man's having attained to true 
greatness of mind — ^to the true philosophic temper, 
is his utter indifference to all sorts of honours and 
distinctions. Why? — ^What seeks he — or proposes 
to seek — but Truth ? Is he to stop in the race, to 
look after Atalanta's apples t He should endure Ikmi- 
ours, not go out of his way to seek them. If one 
apple hitches in his vest, he may carry it with him, 
not stop to dislodge it. Scientific distinctions are 
absolutely necessary in the present state of society, 
because it is defective. A mere ambitious struggle 
for college honours through rivalry has induced 
many a man to enter so far upon philosophical studies 
as that their charms, unfolding in proportion to his 
progress, have been of tkermelves at last sufficient to 
prevail upon him to go onwards — ^to love science for 
nerself alone. Honours make a man open his eyes, 
who would else have gone to his grave with them 
shut : and . when once he has seen the divinity of 
truth, he laughs at obstacles, and follows it through 
evil and good report — if his soul be properly con- 
stituted-^f it have in it any of the nobler sympathies 
of our nature. — That is my homily on honours,^ said 
he, with a smile, ^' I have not wilfully preached and 
practised different things, I assure yoUf'^he continued, 
with a modest air, " but tlurough life have striven to 
act upon these principles. Still, I never saw so 
clearly as at tins moment how small my success has 
been->to what an extent I have been influenced by 
incorrect motivesr*-as far as an over*valuing of the 
world's honours may be, so considered. Now I see 
through no such magnifying medium; the mists and 
vapours are dispersing; and I begin to see that these 
objects are in themselves little, even to nothingness. 
—The general retrospect of my life is far from sati»> 
factory*" continued £—•*-*, with a sigh— ^ and fiHs 
me with real sorrow !"— *' Why f— I inqaired« with 
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surprise. ** Why, for this one reason—- because I 
have in a measure sacrificed my religion to philoso- 
phy ! Oh — will my Maker thus be put off with the 
mere lees — ^the refuse — of my time and energies? 
For one hour in the day that I have devoted to him, 
have I not given twelve or fourteen to my own pur* 
suits 1 What shall I say of this shortly— in a few 
hours— perhaps moments — ^when I stand suddenly in 
the presence of God — ^when I see Him face to face ! 
Oh, doctor! — ^my heart sinks and sickens at the 
thought !— shall I not be speecklen^ as one of old %^ 

I told him I thought he was unnecessarily severe 
with himself— that he '* wrote bitter things against 
himself.*^ 

" I thought so once, nay, all my life, myself— doc- 
tor" — said he, solemnly — " but mark my words, as a 
dying man— you will think as I do now when you 
oome to be in my circumstances P' 

The above, feebly conveyed perhaps to the reader, 
may be considered the last words of a pm- 
LosopHEB. They made an impression on my mind 
which has never been effaced ; and I trust never wiU. 
The reader need not suspect him of " prosing." The 
above were uttered with no pompous, swelling, 
pedantic swag^r of manner, but with the simplest, 
most modest au*, and in the most silvery tones of 
voice I ever listened to. He often paused from faint- 
ness : and at the conclusion his voice grew almost 
inaudible, and he wiped the thick-standing dews from 
his forehead. He begged me, in a low whisper, to 
kneel down and read hun one of the church-prayei^s 
— ^the one appointed for those in prospect of death : 
I took down the prayer-book and complied, though 
my emotions would not suffer me to speak in more 
than an often-interrupted whisper. He lay perfectly 
silent throughout, with his clasped hands pointing 
upwards; and when 1 had concluded, he responded, 
feebly, but fervently, *< Amen— Amen !"— and the 
tears gushed down his cheeks. My heart was melted 
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witliin me. The silk cap had slipped from his head, 
^uid his longr, loose, silvery hair streamed over Ids 
bed-dress: his appearance was that of a dying 
prophet of old ! But I find I am going on at too 
great length for the reader's patience, and must 
pause. For my own part I could linger over the re- 
membrances of these solemn scenes for ever : -but I 
shadl hasten on to the *' last s6ene of all.^ It did 
not take place till near a fortnight after the interview 
^ibove narrated. His manner during that time evinced 
no tumultuous ecstasies of i^oul ; none of the bois- 
terous extravagance of enthusiasm. His departure 
was like that of the sun, sinking gradually and 
finally, lower— lower — ^lower— no sudden upfiashin^ 
— no quivering— no flickering unsteadiness about his 
fading rays ! 

Tuesday, IStk October.— Miss E sent word that 

her uncle appeared dying, and had expressed a wish 

to see both Dr. D and me. I therefore despatched 

a note to Dr. D-* — , requesting him to meet me at a 
certain place, and then htirri^ through my list of 
calls, so as to have finished by three o'clock. By 
four we were both in the room of the dying philoso- 
pher. Miss E sat by his bedside, her eyes 

swollen with weeping, and was in the act of kissing 

her uncle's cheek when we entered. Mr. F , an 

exemplary clergyman, who had been one of E — -—'s 
earliest and dearest friends, sat at the foot of the 
bed with a copy of Jeremy Taylor** •* Holy Living 
and Dying," troni which ^ he was reading in a low 

tone, at the request of E • The appearance of 

the latter was very interesting. At his own instancct 
he had not long before been shaved, washed, and had 
a change of lineii ; and the bed was also but recently 
made, and was not at all tumbled or disordered. The 
mournful tolling of the church-bell for a funeral was 
also heard at intervals, and added to' the solemnity 
of the scene. I have seldom felt in sueh a state 
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of excitement as I was on first entering the room. 
He shook hand»with each of us, or rather we shook 
his hands, for he eonld hardly lift them from the bed. 
*' Well — ^thank you for coming to bid me farewell 1'* 
said he, with a smile ; adding, pleasantly, '^ Will you 
allow Mr. F tp proceed with what he is read- 
ing V^ Of course we nodded, and sat in silence lis- 
tening. I watched E 's features; they were 

much wasted-^ut exhibited no traces of pain. His^ 
eye, though rather sunk in the socket, was fidl of the' 
calmness and confidence of unwavering hope, and 
often directed upwards with a devout expression. A 
most heavenly serenity was diffused over his counte- 
nance. His lips occasionally moved, as if in the ut- 
terance of prayer. When Mr. F— - had closed the 
book, the first words uttered by E— were, " Oh 
the infinite goodness of GodT 

<« Do you feel that your * anchor is within the veil !** ' 
inquired F-— % 

" Oh !— yes — ^yes ! — ^My vessel is steadily moored 
—the tide of life goes fast away — I am forgetting 
that I ever sailed on its sea P replied £— ^— , closing 
his eyes. 

^ The star of faith shines clearest in the night of 
expiring nature P exclaimed F — — . 

" The sunr-^the sun of faith, say rather," replied 

£ f in a tone of fervent exultation ; ** it turns my 

night into day— it warms my soul — it rekindles my 
energies !— Sun — 8un< of nghteousness!'*-^he ex- 
claimed, faintly. Miss E kissed him repeatedly, 

with deep emotion. ^^Emma, my loveT ne whis- 
pered, <*hope thou in God! See how he will sup 
port thee in death l^-^he burst into tears.— ** Will 
yon promise me, love, to read the little Bible I gave 
you, when I am gone— especially the ffew ThtameiUT 
— Do--d6, love." 

''I will— I—," replied Miss E ^ almost choked 

with her emotions. She could say no more. 

^Dr« "m^f^ he addressed me, ^I feel more to- 

Gg 
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wards you than I can express ; your senrices-'-fieF-' 
vices — ^ he grew very pale and faint. I rose and 
poured out a glass of winei and put it to his lips. 
He drank a few teaspoonfuls, and it reviyed' him. 

"Well!" he exclaimed, in a stronger voice than I 
had before heard him speak. " I thank God I leave 
in perfect peace with all mankind! There is but 
one thing that grieves me — the general neglect of 

religion among men of science." Dr. D said, it 

must aiford hun great consolation to reflect on the 
steadfast regard for religion which he himself had' 
always evidenced. " No, no — I have gone nearly 
as far astray as any of them; but G^'s rod has 
brought me back again. 1 thank God devoutly that 
he ever afflicted me as I have been afflicted through 
life — He knows I do !" * * * Some one mentioned 
the prevalence of materialism. He lamented it bit- 
terly; but assured us that several of the most emi- 
nent men of the age — ^naming them — believed firmly 
in the immateriality and immortality of the human 
soul. 

" Do you feel firmly convinced of it — on natural 
and philosophical grounds ?" inquired Dr. D-^ — , 

" I do ; and have, ever since 1 instituted an inquiry 
on the subject. / think the d'fficulty is to beheve tm 
reverse — ^when it is owned on all hands, that noibing 
in nature^s changes suggests the idea of annihilation. 
I own that doubts have very often crossed my mind 
on the subject — ^but could never see the reason of 
them!" 

" But y&ur confidence does not rest on the barren 
grounds of reason," said I ; "you believe Him who 
brought * Ufe and immortality* into the world.'* 

" Yes— « Thanks be to God, who giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ V " ^ . 

^ Do you neroer feel a pang of regret at leaving life V* 
I inquired. ' 

^ No, no, no !" he replied, with emi^asis ; " life and 
I aie grown unfitfbr each other! My sympathies — 
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my hopes— my joys, are too large for it ! Why should 
1, just got into the haven, tlunk of risking smpwreck 
again?" 

He lay still for nearly twenty minutes without 
speaking. His breathing was evidently accomplished 
"v^ith great difficulty; and when his eyes occasionally 
£xed on liny of us, we perceived that their expres- 
sion was altered. He did not seem to see what he 
looked at. I noticed his fingers also slowly twitch- 
ing or scratching the bedcloQies. Still the expres- 
sion of his features ^as calm and tranquil as ever. 
He was murmuring something in Miss E— — ^'s ear; 
and she whispered to us, that he said, *** Don't go — I 
thall want you at six.^ Within about a quarter of 
six o'clock, he inquired where Emma was, and Dr. 

D , and Mr. F , and myself. We severally 

answered, that we sat around him. 

'* I have not seen you for the last twenty minutes. 
Shake hands with me!" We did, ^Emma, my 
sweet love ! put your arm round my neck — I am cold, 
cold." Her tears fell fast on his face. " Don't cry, 
— love — don't— I am quite happy! — God — God — 
bless you, loye !" 

His lower jaw began to droop a little. 

Mr. F y moved almost to tears, rose from his 

chair, and noiselessly kneeled down beside him. 

'^Have faith in our Lord Jesus Christ!" he ex- 
claimed, looking steadfastly into his face. 

*^I DO !" he answered distinctly, while a faint smile 
stole over his drooping features. 

" Let us pray !" whispered Mr. F ; and we all 

knelt down in silence. I was never so overpowered 
in my life. I thought I should have been choked 
with suppressing my emotions. ^ O Lord, our hea- 
venly Father!" commenced Mr. F*— , in a low 
tone, " receive thou the spirit of this our dying bro- 
ther—" E— slowly elevated his left han^ and 
kept it pointing upwards for a few moments, when it 
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saddenlT dropped, and a long deep respiration 

noonced that this great and good man had breathed 
his last ! 

■ No one in the room spoke or stirred for several 
minutes ; and I almost thought I could hear the beat* 
ings of our hearts. He died within a few moments 
of six oVlock. Yes— there lay the sad effigy of oar 
deceased " guide, philosopher, and friend ;" — andyet^ 
why call it sad ? I could detect no trace of sadness in 
his features — he had left in peace and joy ; he had lived 
well, and died as he had lived. I can now appreciate 
the force of that prayer of one of old— ^ Let mk die 
the death of the righteous, and let bit last end be 
like his !" 



There was some talk among his friends of erect* 
Sng a tablet to his memoiy in Westminster Abbey; 
but it has been dropped. We soon lose the recol- 
lection of departed ezcellencey if it require any thii^ 
Ifte active exertion. 
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Incressed exeircioiis by thedistingoiabedBToarw^whleliit has wSmoAj 
beenrMeiTed. 

The tolumes slready beflm the pobUe may be eonlldeiit^ mpealed 



is prooA of teal on Ukb pert of the pabUshera to present to i 

a series of productions, which, as they arc oonneoted, not with i 

tat with permanent sabjeots, may, yean hence as well, ss now, bs ooih 

mlted Ibr Urely amosement as well as sdid instmefloo.' 

To render this Library stUl more worthy of iiatrooage, tho ^ -^- 
tars propoae Ineorpmrating in it saoh worts of interest and ywjnm 
may appear in the tarious libraries and Biiscellanies now prepaite is 
Europe, partleularly the ** National" and the ** Edinbuivh Gabiaot'' Ubn- 
lies. AU these moduetimis, as they emanate ftom the jims s , wiU be 



productions, as they 
■ubmltted to a oommtttee of literary gentlemen fbr tnspeotioa ; and 
win be reprinted but sucfh as shall be (bund caloulated lo saalalB tihe 
•salted eharacter which this Library has already aoquiied. 

Sereral well-known amhors hsre been engaged to pivpere Ibr it ori^ail 
works of an American coaraeter,on History, Bngmpliy, TtUTels, 4m. 4te^ 

Bvery distinct subject will in general be comprehended In one wrinme^ 
or at moot in three volumee, which may fbrra either a portfam of the 
aeries or a complete work by itself; and each Tolome will berembeihslied 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire series will be the )>Toduetion of authors of emlnenee, who 
have acquired oelebrinr by thdr Uterary labours, and whoss nan 
they appear in sncoessum, vrill sflbrd the surest guaruitee lo the 
Ibr the satisftctory mannor in which the sulijects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to fiwm an Amerieaat FomStf 
lAJbraryt comprislnc all that is valuable in (hose branches of knowledge 
which meet happily unite entertainment with Instruction. Hie ntmoat 
eare will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an li^|iBtotts 
taiflnence on the mmd, but to embrace every thing rplwilated to straaittien 
the beet and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangrnnents and ftcilities, the puUiebers flatter them- 
aelves that thev shall be able to present to. their fUlow-eitiEene a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing snUects adapted to all 
elasses of readers, and Ibrminff a body of literature deserviiig the pralso 

rtsnd 



of having Uistmcted many, and amused all ; and above every other i 
eies of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, vrithont ni sei - ve or eiceptlMi, 
by the fiuher of a ftunily to the domestic drcle. Meanwhile, the very low 
mice at which it is charged renders mora extensive patronage ne o ee saiy 
Ibr its support and prosecution.' The vmauduU encouregement, there, 
fbre, of thoee who approve its plan and exeeotioo is respectlUly sotidtad. 
The woric may be obtained in complete sets, or in oepaxate watibtn^ 
ftom ihe principal bookseUers throughout the United Statsar 



HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Hie fbHowing opinions, selected ftom liigUy respectable Journals, ^xviQ 
enable those who are unacquainted with the Fiiiiiily library. to form an 
•stiniate of its merits. Numerous other notices, equally fiiTourkble,^ and 
ftom sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

** The Family Library.— A very excellent, and always entertainmg Bfis* 
ceU»ny .^---EdnUnirgh Revieuff No. 103. 

**The Family Library presents, In a compendious and convenient fi>mu 
"weU'Wrttten histories or popular men, kingdoms, sciences, ice. arranged 
and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely flrom the most correct and 
aeoredited authorities. It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, ftom 
which, at little expense, a household may prepare themselves fbr a con> 
sideration of those elementary subjects of eauQation and society, without a 
due acquaintance with which neither man nor woman has claim to be 
wen bnd, or to take their proper place among those with whom they 
abide."— CAar2e5f<m Gazette. 

" We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this woik. It is 
Mie of the best that has ever been issued frtan the American press, and 
should be iu the library of every fhroily desirous of treasuring up useflil 
knowledge."— fioston Statesman. 

**Tbe Ftimlly Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
flur it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a per^)icuoas 
and agreeable style......We have so repeatedly spojken of the merits of the 

design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that oa 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it Is worthy a place 
t& every library in the ooontry, and will p>Qve one of the moat useral as 
*t is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued fhan 
IM American press."— i^T. Y. Courier if Bngyirer. 

'* The Family Library is, what its name implies, a collection of various 
•riginal works of the best kind, containing reeding, useM and interesting 
to Ihe (kmily circle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every fhmily 
that can aflTord it— the price being moderate."— iVcw-£n^Za7tdPa22adiufn. 



*' The Family Library is, in^ respects, a valuable work.""— P«n»jy(> 
«nia Inqvxrer. m djt 

" We are pleased to see thn the pumiahers have obtained «u|lcient en- 



couragement to continue their valuable Family Library."— JZoMmore £«- 
puhUccau 

" We recommend the whole set of the Family Library as one of tbe 
cheapest means of afibrding pleasing instruction, and imparting a proper 
pride in books, with which we are acquainted."— ^Ai/(ui«(pA»a U. S. Oar 
xette. 

" It will prove instructing and amusing to all classes. We are pleased 
to learn that the works comprising this Library have become, as they 
ought to be, quite popular among the heads of Families."— iV. Y. Gazette, 

**It is tbe duty of every person having a ikmily to put this excellent 
Library into the hands of his children."— iV. Y. Mertantile Advertieer. 

** We have so often recommended this enterprising and usehil publica- 
tion (rhe Family Library), that we can here only ndd, that each auoces- 
siye number appears to conflrm its merited popularity."— N. Y. American, 

^Mt is so emphatically what it purports to be, that we are anxious to see 
it in every ftmily.— It is alike interesting and useftd to all classes of 
leaders."— jliftimjf Evening Journal. 

** The little vcdiunes of this series truly comport with their title, and are 
Is themselves a Family Library."— A*. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

** We have met with no work more interesting and deservedly popular 
than this valuable Family Library."— AforUA/^ Repository. 

** The plan of the Family Library must be acceptable to the American 
leading community."— iV: Y. Journal tf Commerce. 

''To all portions of the community the entii» ssrles may be wanoly 
reeommended."— Ammcon Tra»dler. 

<* It is a deligfatftii publication."— TVua Teller 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

rVBLUHSD BT 

J. Sc J. HARPER, 82 CLIFF-STREET, NEW-YORK. 



THE HT8T0RY OF MODERN 
EUROPE, from the rue of ttie 
Modern Kingdoms to the present 

Esriod. By wiLLiAjf Rubskll, 
L.D., and William Jones, Esq. 
With Annotations by an Ameri- 
can. la S vols. 8to. 

THE HISTORIQAL WORKS of 
the Rev. WILLIAM ROBERT- 
BON. D.D. ; comprising his HIS- 
TORY of AMERICA; CHARLES 
v.; SCOTLAND, and INDIA. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE 
DECUNE AND FALL OF THE 
R(HAAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8va With Plates. 

The abore wota (Rinnll V RobertK>n.\ij and 
Glbben'k) are iterBotyiMl and printed 
vaitbnalf. Great paim have been taken 
to icnder them pmeet in everv nepect 
Ther are decidedly the be^t editiom ever 
|>nbliihed in tbii oountrj. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with 
copious Ulnstrations and Explan- 
ations, drawn flrom the best Wri- 
ters. By GeoRGK Chabb, M.A. 
A new Edition, enlarged. 8ve. 
[Stereotyped.] 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By 
Thomab'Moobe, Esq. In 3 vols. 
8vo. v\ ith a Portrait. 

HOOPER'S MEDICALDICTION- 
ARY. From th^ last London 
Editio 1. With Additions, by Sa- 
muel Aksrly, M.D. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. In 3 vols. g^ro. 
Greatly enlarged. [Stereotyped.] 

GOOD'S (Dr. Jqhn Mason) STUDY 
OF MEDICINE. In 5 Tols. 8vo. 
A ne^ edition. With additions 
by Samuel. Cooper, M.D. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being 
a popular Illustration of the gene- 
nu Laws and nwnomena of Crea- 
tion, &c. By JoBN Mason Gk>nD, 
M.D. and F.R.S. 8vo. With his 
UCe. [Stereotyped.] 



DOMESTIC DUTIES ; or lostme- 
tions to Married Ladies. By ICm. 
William Parkes. 12dio. . 



ART OF INVIGORATING 

PROLONGING LIFE. ByWu^ 
liam Kitchimer, M.D.- ISiao. 

[Stereotyped.] 

THE CQOK?S ORACLE, AND 
HOUSEKEEPER'S MANUAL. 
By William KrrcBiMKR, BCD. 
Adapted to the American Pablic. 
l2mo. [Stereotyped.] 

GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Im- 
proved find enlarged. By Jamcs • 
Btan. 8vo. 

DA VIES' SURVEYING. 8va 

SURVEYORS' TABLES. 12rm>. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY oT tte 
HOLY BIBLE. From Che lasfK 
^nuiiie Edinburgh edition. Svo. 

BROWN'S (J.) CONQORDANCE. 

W Pi'uwd on Diamond type, in 

the ^imo. form. [Stereotyped.] 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS, by the Rev. Samfsl 
Davies, A.M., sometiine Presi- 
dent of the College of New-Jer- 
sey. In 3 vols. 8ivo. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, A.M. With 
his Life. Complete In 10 vols. 
8vo. From t!be last London Edi- 
tion. With a Portrait.' 

LETTERS FROM THE JBGEAK. 
By ^AMEs Emerson, Esq. 8vo. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
THE LATE HENRY NEELB, 

Author of.the ** Romance of His* 
toiy," A«.&c. 8vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. JSj 
Sir Walter Sciyrr, Bart. ISmoi 

LIVES OF THE SIGNERS OP 
THE DECLARATION OF IN* 
DEPENDENCE. ISmo. 

SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN 
HISTORY. 3Tiil8. 18o». 



Works Published by J, ^ /, Harper, 



THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
From tbe earliest period to the pre- 
aeot tiii;e. By tbe Rev. H< H. Mil- 
MfAN. In 3 vols. 18mo. iUustfated 
with original maps, Aic. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUO- 
NAPARTE. ByJ. G.LocKUART, 
Esq. With copperplate engravings. 
9 vols. I8mo. 

LIFE OF NELSON. By Robert 
SouTHKT, Esq. \^th a portrait. 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By the Rer. J. 
Williams. With a map. 18mo. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF IN- 
SECTS. Illustrated 1)y numerous 
engravings. I8mo. 

THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
By John Galt, Esq. ISma 

THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED, 
Founder of tbe Religion of Islam, 
and of the Empire ofthe Saracens. 
By the Rev. Gkorok Bush, A.M. 
With a plate. ISma 

LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY 
AND' WITCHCRAFT. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. ISmo. 

HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By 
tbe Rev. G. R. Glkio. In 2 vols. 
ISmo.witb maps of Palestine, &^. 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE IN THE 
POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS, 
with Illustrations of their Climate. 
G6oIogy,and Natural History; and 
an Account ofthe Whale Fishery. 
By Professor Lkslik, Professor 
Jamxson, and Hush Murray, 
Esq. With maps, dbc. 18mo. 

XilFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE 
IV., with Anecdotes of Distin- 
guished Persons of the last Fifty 
Years. By the Rev. Gborob Cro- 
LT. With a portrait. 18mo. New 
and Improved edition. 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE IN A^l- 
CA, from the earliest ages to the 
present time. With Illustrations 
of the Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology. By Professor Jamksok, 
Ja][(*« Wilsok, Esq., and Huoh 
Mdrra Y, Esq. With' a map and 
woodengraviQgs. ISmo. 

HISTORY OF CHIVALRY AND 
THE CRUSADES. By G. R. 
JAXUyEsq. ISmo., With a plate. 



LIVES OF EMINENT PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS. By Allah 
Cunningham, Esq. In 3 vola. 
18mo. withport^ts. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND A- 
MUSEMENTS, Ancient and Mod- 
em. By Horatio Smith. ISma 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. By HcNRT GLASsrbaD 
Bill. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

BfASSING^R'S PLAYS. Designed 
for family use. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

PELHAM; OR, TflE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A GENTLEMAN. A 
Novel.' In 2 vols. 12ino. By the 
Authbr of* The Disowned,' ' Dere- 
reux,» *Paul CliflTord,^ dtc. 

THE DISOWNED. ATVovel. In 
2 vols. 12ino. By the Author of 
' Pelham,'. dec. {Stereotyped.} 

DEVEREUX. A Novel. In2vol& 
12mo. By the Author of * Pel- 
ham,' &c. [Stelreotyped.] 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel: la 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
* Pelham,' d&c. [Stereotyped.] 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. By the 
Author of 'Pelham,' &c. 12mo. 

AFFECTING SCENES ; being Pas- 
sages ftom the Diary of a Phyai- 
cian, I8mo. [Stereotyped.} 

YODTH AND MANHOOD OP 
CYRIL THORNi;pN. ANoveL 
2 vols. 12mo. [Stereotyped.} 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. 
By J. K. Paulding, Esq. 

WAVERLEY. By Sir Waltxr 
Scott, Bart. 2 vols. 12mo. 

LIFE of DR. E. D. CLARKE. 8vo. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1830. 

UFE OF VAN HALEN, &o. 8vo. 

BROOKS' POEMS, 12mo. 

MILLER'S GREECE, ]2mo. 

SMART'S HORACE. 2 vols. ISmo. 

NORTHERN TRAVELLER, ISma 

NOVELS.-lln addition to the prece- 
ding publications J. A J. H. have 
on hand and for sale an extensive 
assortment of the most approved 
Novels and Romances, and are 
weekly publishing new worka» 
ftshionable and standard, by ina. 
ular autbora. . [Majft losi 



Works RtcenUy PubltMhea. 

STORIES OF A BRIDE. By the Author of «Tha 
Mummy /^ In 2 vols. 12mo. 

** W« |}ks tbc« ToUunes ezce«din;ly ; the mmtivn are very interMUBg ; Qw i^te « at 
gneeful w il mtpiiihul: and the I nine- work both novel aud pietuietoue. Tb« ywoBf iaekna m 

•zeaUcatly inwu, aad her blliuc in love Is well maatfed Thia is a very originai, m 

well ss aoMniuK work, sod one wbich we thiak. will be uuvansUj Ukad for its ' ' 



Ktioa.''— iUMiioft LiUrary GazttU. 

"These aie soinatod aad rerjr aioasiiif Staries."— Courl JMrnaL ' 

RYBRENT DE CRUCE. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
12mo. 



<«This Novel beaeoT Iht aast lateUigent aad ioteicitiac ttait tha 
Oeuft Jomual. 

** Tills ii a veiy clever Novel.— The Aatbor is oos from. ' 
LUmmyOauUt. 

rKlVATE LIFE.* A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" Admiral^ volumes, with aU posrible claim to attentioa .... It is a woik of viHaa 
•tili^ iti author may be jostly proud."— I<otuion lAUnty Oaatttt. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. An 
Historical Romance. In 2 vols. 12mo. 



"These volumes contain one of tbe most (aithfal and delicale narralivee fhat, fhe Tinle libmy 
of EarVish Roniaoee can furnnh. Ilie plamtiveneas, purity, and sioiplicity xt tbg dictiaa, aos ite 
noaastic i|uietnMs, the unaffected tendenMM, and the repose of the iacideBts, aumt randav this 
VMMffc a permaaoQl favouriie with all readers of taste aad feelinf."— ^tta*. 



" The last of the PlantageneU is written by one evidently niastar of hVsol^Jaot, wliomBrt have 
toned over maay a poaderaua voimae Cor tM mjta of tto lifhter, bat omeh Maan valaahla oam 
bcfion m.'*-rLit. OazetU. 

STRATTON HILL. A Tale of the Civil Wars. In 
2 vols. 12mo.- 

" There Is a eoa^erabla thaia of talent display la these Tolmaefc aad fhey also boar wHiaw 
of some ressareh and iadustry. The scenes which tlie author has cbosea Car tbe VlotaM of bJi 
charaeten and iaeiddnta, are aew, aad aa<yet iiBtouched.''-^a4»>rflr* iftmr. 

-*-f* Very elepatly writtaa— fortcaate too, ia jia*ing ita aathor^ faanated framd, C 
trnddea blemliag historical iafttmatina with aoiiquiriaa eiactaeis— tiealiagof ai 
— *-' -wocaanot but hifhl^ oonuaend Stoatton Hill."— leiufsw £.tlw«»y GassUa. 



THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. A Novel. In 3 
vols. 12mo. 

** This prodaetioB bean evideaoe of being written by a ponon vrall afiooaiitfDd frtft flMnpper 
ctrdesof fife— is soirited, and aa agreeable nrodaetlon for ihe lovers of romaaoej— it eoaauaa 
■laay binti that ought not to be thnnra awa^."— Li'^wry Ooaatts. 

« This novel originalad in a eonvamtion at one of the late wtreM at DevoqriMia f|oaM, a 
whidi ooe of tha prties (a Cooatem) happeninc to lay that in all the Cuiiioaebia awcle aiaan 
tte maia featnrea of high life had not been fnflr develomd. waa challenged la wiiia a storv 
heiMlC Tbe fair lady undertook the task acoordin^y, and we are pleased iabaiagable %r say 
ttat in its perGonnanoe, aba has sooeeeded to arimirafioa.'*- Ifaia*. 

TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. In 2 vols. I2ioa 
By the Author of " The Military Sketch Book.'* 



**Thenr*ndpalsoeneof tbisveiTStTadagBarratioaisiBlrelaBdfanlflMfaieideali ait oofla»i^ 
I with thoaa stiiri^; times ia which the cdefaiated Baimet bore so eonspicnoas a aait T^ 
riots— the stiaags history of the hen, and the extraordinary aatareof oe d 



imslstibly flztheatteathmof tfaersader; and whilethemiUtary partioaof ttel _ 

—* ' OopdUtkalaadnanatiofBatBrHaaaistiatbegeMnlattnetioaaadcfiKl^ 

Mtm," '"' "' 



HE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL, and AUCHI!f. 

lNE. By Walter Scott, Bart. 12mo. 



Works Recently Published*. 

WALTER COLYTON. A Tale. In 8 volf. 
12mo. By the Author of " Braaibletye House,** 
** Zillah," &c. &c. 

<*<The autbor hu gmt powir, verr (mt power ; nod whil* raKdiofr him, we fed tint 
we have a m^ter to deal with ; and if he do not reach the cnndeor to which Dm author 
of Wavertev occaaiooAllT run, bii eoune ii more rKgular, hiB vixoar better kustained, aal 
at moie ateady iotemt is kept op tbafof^boat.— Edinburgh Magatiru, 

THE NEW FOREST. A Novel. In 2 vols 
12mo. By the author of " Brambletye House," " Zil 
lah," &c. &c. 

<* To aay that thJa novel is by flie author of * BrunUetye Hoim,* Im^^iei that it !■ livdjr, 
grurtiiG^ and Careible.j and nch mtiit be tbe genenl impreMion of * The Nbw Form.' * 
"Court JounuU. 

THE COLLEGIANS. A Novel. lu 2 vols. 12mo. 

" The Item imbecility of the heart-broken ceotleman may be oompand in effect and in 
Undiing binaty, to that moat beaatiful and impaMiomd Bceoe in the * Antiquary,* the 
Fisherman^ lamentation over hb ion. Can praiie go higher f*—Sptdator, 

THE RIVALS. A Novel. By the Author of 
" The CbUegians,^ &c. In 2 volumes, 12mo. 

** For tnochee of genuine pathoa, limplieity, and meet higbly-wnmgbt intertef, we makt 

Cition if any thing of tbe kind ever took precedency of the S'.oriee of this writer ; an4 
r effect muit be to raiae their young author high in the rank of illnstriooa namea, now 
■ectirely eatabllihed b the reoonis of litentqre, and bigheii of all in the annals of praoociooi 
fenius."'— JEbcominsr. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. In 2 vols. 12mo. By 
the Author of "The Lettre de Cachet," and "Ro- 
mances of Real Life." 

* ^Writtn with great vigoor and parity of style, hichly interesting in the developa* 

ment of the stories, and abounding with fine and graphic descriptions of character, as well 
M of eztenud objects.*'— JVeif0> Fork Mutat. 

ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
By the Author of " Hungarian Tales." 

*< For a light, (tee, flowing, and trvij feminine style, wa know not where to kiok fat 
Mn. Charles OorB*! equal among living female writera, or her superior among dead 
Moa. She is a charming writer, and me who will not eauly find a rival, except in-4enalfl 
In oflter words, she, and the only, is the Writer wlm can make us forget the pleasure which 
W* have received from these * Ronaneei of Beal Li(iB."'—Cour< /oumoL 

COMING OUT ; and THE FIELD OF THE 
FORTY FOOTSTEPS. Novels. By Misses Jan* 
and Anna Maria Porter. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

^"y^.T"^.*** • P** tBrtlmoinr, not only to the aistarty love of then kslies, bit 
to their Ugh atteiBiMBh.'>-^flio-rflr*irtmr. ^ 

THE BARONY. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 

^Thit ii«deUfbtAd.woifc-itwmbe,«ad deBflnr«to>,U|Uyoopa1ar.*^£« 



Works RecerUly PMuhed. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON: (No. VI. of the 
Family Library.) By Robert Southey, Bsq. In I 
vol. 18mo. [Stereotyped.] 

"Wa — BiiwitoflBd tMcMliiaoeevdliiviniiBlMrortofkniilrllbinrkwailly 
•r tbeanMBiM ImM out bf Ots Ant mwben, aad the ttmuy tolnSi which mafdai^kj. 
v*i* «->— » toaaoiv the mort intanitlBgor thoH that ten yet ■niaued.^—GbHrMr. 



THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT: 
(No. VIL of the Family Library.) By Rev. J Wil- 
UAHB. In 1 vol. 18mo. [Stereotypeo.] 

^Mlciwby thspraMBt qMctiaea, tbe Funily Libnuy tmM b«oone& taravilB to ■» 
■■pa, MM WDBfit locietif in gnNnU'*— JI. JammaL 



GIBSON'S SUR IS'YINO. Improved and en- 
larged. By James K«an. 8vo. 



Thh b Bov thBo^ fldMon of (Mbnn'liSurTCTfK pablUiad b Om Usitad Slitai^ arf h 
Moomiiuiiad >iritli all tbe nwni— ly TablMijUia sngmiagif and ■oU at a wy ladaeif 

HISTORICAL VIEW of the LITERATURE of 
the SOUTH OF EUROPE. By M. Db SuHoirDi. 
Translated from the Original, with Notes. By 
Thomas Robgoe, Esq. In 3 large vols. 8vo. 




BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE. From the last genuine Edinbm^h edition. 
8vo. 

Thk edition oontkiv Ihe Anthor^ laatadditloM and effmdOom, aad Itflher enbrnad aadl 
cenMtedbjrliiiSontt withaLiftoCtteAntbar: endanEwayoatteET Jilff efCartH 
tiaaity. , 

A CONCORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS ; 
by the Rev. John Browit, of Haddington. Printed 
on Diamond type, in the 33mo. form. [Stereotyped. J 

Thia eDweBieBt and beaetirul litth poekBt toIbbm^ emtaiB^ vertatta,- the «■• m 

m origiaal dBodeeiBw edition. 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS, by 
the late Rev. and pious Samuel Daties, AM^ some 
time President of the College of New-Jersey* Id 
3 vols. 8yo. 

TbfliiieditioBarei)nAiBd,BilemoinaBrlCbaiBelarorflieAaaor! inl'two taWM a» 
I flf bii DcaUs by tlwBbf^i Dn. Gibbon and niil^y and CMteioi dl «bB iflkii» 



THE FAMILY UBRARY. 



J. & J. HARPER, New-York, have in press, and 
will sUbrtly publish, the remaining volumes of the 
Family Library, which wiU be executed in strict 
uniformity of style with the present part of the 
work. f 

THE HISTORY OP THE JEWS : pios. 1. IL & IH. 
By the Rev. H. H. Milman. In 3 vols. 18mo« 
Illustrated with original Maps and Woodcuts. 

Tho foUowing are but a few of the numerous testimonies of appro- 
bation wbich Mr. Mllman*8 History of the Jews has received in Europe. 

*11m Edikm Kave been moit forhuate in cngiflnr on fliU woik fbepoi of a Mjiobur, 
both diMiotl aad wriptgn],4Ad n ehguA and powenul a writer, m tbe Foetiy fro bm af. 
Few theokdeal wortu of tbia cider have appeared aitber in onn or In aayotber laumga. 
To tbe Cbmtaui reader of ererjr age aad ee>->4nd wa aaay add of evenr net— it wul be a 
■oone of tbe pnrMt deligbt, instmetion, and oomfbrt} and of tbe infldeb who open it 
merely tbat tber mar not remain in Ignoruiee of a wont i»laeed by fonend oonient in tlM 
rudt of an Engiiab ciaaie, it tlwre not rverr reaeon to hope tbat many will lay it down in 
a fiur dlfftNBt mood i*<— JlodkioooA Mogazitu. 

*'Tboa^ tbe mbiect is trite, tlie manner of treatiw it ia encb aa to command oar denMl 
attention. Wbile the woik baa troth aad rijpr.plio^ enookb to fairinate a diild, it is 
written wifli a masterlin^ of tbe subject and an defunee or eompceition tbat wiU phiaa 
tbe most reined aad foatidious reader.'^£iftni. Saturday Pott, 

"Itcanaat help being one of the meet deefAy interestiog worki of the day: it is lav^ 
h»Ua to the ChiistiaB Bchobr.>^JMm. JaumA 

' « The sMBl popular history of the sons of bEMl that has Mthertobfcapoblidied. Tha 
highest eaoonioin we can psiss upon tbe work vmler notice is to am its porchase^ flnm a 
coavictioa of Iti strikiiif and parmanent worth. '^—JterMUrv CJhrontds. 

« iha woifc Is admirady adapted for the laatnictloD of yoalh.>«-Aej|^ Owranl. 

*'Wa ars aeqaatelad with no work which we can mora heartily rsanmend to ear 
Mdan ; to tho yoaaler part of theai aqMdally, wa are urn it will piofa a most aeeqitabla 
present."— Xtfsroiv Goartla. 

xthe nanativeof tha varioaB and highly inlevesUBC evenlB in that parted flows oa la a 
dastes^; andalfaoroiKbknowle4Bac€ oissoUeetlievidBatbienxymgB. Thawoik 
is spirited, well arranged, aad fall of Inftnnatm^ ai«l of a wise aiu wdl calQvatod 
leligious s|ririt.'<-«IM0UBlNn. 

"It la not too much to say, that talhe Clrisliaii rsidar, of every age and sex, It will bo 
a mm of t)w poasl daOght, iastiactiso, and aoMfat't-.C^i 4te(ttem JiVO^ 

« It b one of those lare pnUleaHons w^MtBltaan Am HHiaedon of BOfaNy, and an tha 
besHtias of linlriMd and sntaitod conpofRioa^-Wa danit dose withoat straagly laeom 



■Mpiing tha HIrtPPof thaJawsasatWBifcaBaanyeiitertMiiiag to agta^d iBstractiwto 
r sitfh, alika aeeeplibla to tbe igaonal^ and to b« pmisd with picaiwa brOio jgvj^aML* 



I 



THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from Uie earli- 
est period to the pre.6ent time. By IIet. R. H. 
MiLMAN. With several maps and engTavings. In 
3 vols. 18mo. [Stereotyped,] 

Tach woik compodng tbe " FamUy Library" Is podeci lo Itaelf, and 
will be mM Kparately. - 

The f<rflowing leoommendatJona, selected from respectable American 
Journaii, will serve to show, that Mr. Milman's Uistory of the Jewa ia 
fiistily esteemed in this country as well us in England. Numerooa addl 
tiiin: 1 notices, equally favourable, uiigbi be presented i<* neceasary. 

<' 1 h« high atuiuments of Froreamr BAilmu, m a daaical ui InblkaJ sdiolar, «« too 
wrM known lo require an extnidvd notice from ia : and it will be Miffideat to oj, tfeat tL« 
4erp naetrch evinced in this worL. ia only equalled bj Uw beauty of tbe ityle Ut which *Sm 
tiii'i'ry Of' (be nMSt extnoidiiafy naiiou in the wnrld is praented; free from Ike fiJdee 
with w. hich it haa too odea been elodied, and far icmoved tan tte tadioiMiaa iwqiiritile 
fnjtn the peranl of Joeephna."— JicRsnittleJAwttKr. 

•^rrofeenrH. H.Milnaiiboneof tbeBDOctchaiteanddaMlcalwritenertbeacBL Hn 
IhmpH'n Lectafca contain eooie of tbe noet clpwinf and grupbic dmaifAtm •wnutk w« 
tverrtwl. 1^ Historv of the Jews eminaced in tbe volnnMs before v, bee alieMiy paaed 
throogh three editions in Englaad,and is hi^Jy and JvUy conuneaded Ly ani^of On asoeft 
ns)N!ciaUe periodicals of that cooubry."— Jv. T. Jcwmat ef Gmttntm. 

*• It is writlen in a very intoftetinf mananwiii a more pbihMophicd wfUH, aad Wifk 
aioR depth of reeeciloB, than is genenlly fDond in histones of this aahne. It s aot 
wantingui historical cmZeoBlioa, a» tbe sane tine that the eoloviaKof the style is lively 
and pi ctu weqinfc * '' N . T. SooUng Fbd, 

** llic tel in w s beftune ns an Aran tbe pen of a writer who holds a ta^ pbaa hi fta 
rnnubiie of lettriK and contain a History of the Jews, the perusal of which mmit nov* 
•ztrtnidy faitffm**il lo the schohr and the Christian."— 3Vutt IVOsr. 

"The name of the anamr atoae is a stroM recomwesdstien of the wwfc. Uiafaaiiidty 
will caon the attention of the young reader, and gratify alL To yoottftiiflnidr tto 
best of books. The Cbristiaa wffl be delighted and instmcted bT it" 

Mann ZktHy, 

** We feel ceoAdeat, frpn the Interesting nature of the sid)}^ and the 
talcBta of the AnUiar, thai its saecess will be great."— Jf. Y. Commaniol Mkmti 



** The same of hlilnan is familiar on this side of the Atlantic, as a aeholar aai a noeL 
aaJ this hIstHy will, it seens to be aaicaded on all hands, add laigefy to his nmbiM^ 

If. Y. 



« Mr. Mifanaa, whose great merits as a writer are acknowledged by evenr render of tasla 
In this conntry, has taken the bets f umlalMd by earty aad recent writers, and in hb Cslidtons 
Btrlc baa (uniiahed one of the most intoresting books that we have fior Sonne tiaweiaBuaBi. . 
hTotrilhstapdiug the familiarity of most genenl readere with many of the rirmmstsatia 
aanlted tiy the autbnr, tbe^ is so much of the air of Doveltr in tbe maBoer of ladlal^ that 
Dope caa i«ad it wi^oat inaeasing pleasure."— {Tnttei 5fafet GozeCte. 

**This b a woifc which nnst meet with a welcome reception aaungall cbaseaof reatos. 
It is one of those rare prodnctiont which unite all the ehamis of novelty, withoal the aid 
of lomaaer ; «id combine all tbe beauties of-degant and spirited oompoaitisai, wMoal 
diveftiog at all fimm tbe record of historical facts."— «tTner»ean TVcnwUsr. 

•* Thu History of the Jews Is the best We have ever seen."— JVkw-JEngisnrf Ari&AlMm. 

" The stjle m whidi it is written is renutTkably lucid and degant : attndh* by ito ga^ 
rr»t f mcolhaess and simplicity, yet animated and (breible. Ttie work anart be eapobav ■■' 
We doubt not ruked among the claiaici of the language.*— SoUtinors 7^ — *^*- — 



** The vnlomf* before us are ocnpied by a learned and elegaut Htstoiy of (be Jews, hr 
Ihr Rev. H. H. Mit*nisn, a writer well known in the litersry WorM byaaaf •nrrealWl 
Ht'oiin in prnae and verse. A work of this kind, anraaged to suit the taete of anjian tfaaM 
a«rf freed from the prolixity of tbe ancient chronicles Ins been much wanted fcr pepabr 
circoUtioiL Mr. Milmaa^ hbtory will meet, {Hnscbdy, the wishasof 4be pabUe." 

Aafon' 



•^Mr.MBmaa^woric b calerialed to faiterest andiBStradagieaterMaAereC 
ef all aget, than any book which has been produced for mainr years." 



** Nn man need fear, H procsriiar a WDrit by Dr.MilibaB, Oat ha \h3 legnl ftjs naik 



THE UFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPAxlTE 

Nos. IV. & V, with copperplate Engravings, and 
Woodcuts from designs of G. Cruikshank From 
the 2d London Edition. Neatly bound m tsaiivaa. 
2 vols. 

« We anticipate a prodigfons cSrciilatkm for th» attrtctive wnrk. It Is drawn «p with 
Ammmmate ability.— Indeed, we bava aeldom peniied a work more nniformly intereatinc 
n ilB detaila.'^—Sun. 

** We are pleaaed to find (hat each sacceadlnf mnolKr of the Funily Llbniy la worthy 
of the promise vivhally held out bv the elegant appearance of the first nnmber^ and ihe 
Kterary talent whith they display.— The presen' is among the most intereating of tboie thai 
have yet appeared."— itfancAofo- Courier 

" We are very riad to see that ttiis work has reached a second edition. It is a veir 
delightful piece of biography, and consthotes one of the best works for tlie Library with 
which we are acqnainted."— ForktAws QauUu 

** The fintTcdomes of this workaecai'd for it the attention and patronage of the pnUie ; 
and the continoed ability displayed in these suoceedinifcirambenu hats gained it an intro* 
daetl«>a Ihto roost of th6 * family libraries,' not only in Cn^Uind, but in Europe. Suitii'g 
itself to the hardship of the tunes, this work is published In a fbrm and et a price which 
reader it accessible to all classes of the reading public."— Suj^^oIA HtraltL 



** After the merited praise that has already been given to this work, it cannot be supposed 
that we Inve aiiy thing particularly original to otfer respecting it. W> are glad to find ttia^t 
the pobitc have doly appreciated lis merits, and that a new edition lias beftn called fnr.** 

Bristol Mhror. 

<'The great history, ti9ncn lataresiiag, was never better told. Tlie whol work is 
highly creditable to ttw antbor and pobUshers. A* it deserves, it has alread> riKichcd a 
second edition.''— £m< BeraUL . 

''50 great has been the avld'fy wllh which the two firrt volumes of the Family Library 
kave been boogbt vp, that it has oeen found necessary to republisli them."— lfa». Courier 

♦•Of the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte' an nnusnaliy large Imprenion was speedily 
e&Med Ibr; aid a new edition, consisting of ten Mousaiui copies, has just appeared. This 
little work has .^een Justly landed by all f .riies, for the tone Af grave and renenmseandour 
which it maintains tbranghoot It is, in truth, a masterly epitome of all that has been 
pmved to be true, coscemiog the career of the most eztrsdrainary man of the last thousaad 
years. "*—€<»■% Southern B^ter. 

*' It is written with grea: judgment, dearoess, and conciseness, and leaves nothing to be 
wished for, either in the matter or maBne* ^f its eomposluon."— Joftn JBull. 

" Judging by Oie present specimen, the * Family Ubrary* vmut become a favoolte to an 
dasses, anabeneSt society in gener ..'^—Brrmrngtutm Journal. 

•* These volumes may aafeir be oomnJtted to the hand of youth, by whom they will be 
strongly reliibed tor the amazing loteiest, rariety, and fullness of the details."— 5un. 

<*It seems to us to be a book which -amst take,' and we heartily wish it all the socoess 
h merits.'^— DurAom CoutUy ClftniicU. 

•* We never met with more solid information compressed within so smtll a space ; and 
yet the brevity of the style never runs into obsctrity. On the eontrary, we should be much 
at a loss to point out such another specimen of narral've deamesb in the whole range of 
eontemponry literatnra. Two volumes so rich in infonnati'^n and interest, so much to b« 
devoured by vouth, and so wnrthy to be consulted by the maturest reader, would constitute 
certainly one'ot the cheapest of all rosfrlble dieap books. ■ Of a work already so widelv 
known It would be ridiculous to mMlttpIv speoimena in these pages, but one passage will 
be complained of br on one : * Nunc 'e^nt qui nunquam legebaiit. qulaue legebat.t nunc 
.egant.' We have 'readers in regions to which even the cheapest booked? not easily- And 
ll^r way— and in many an Indian cantonment the striking paragrapla which follow will 
M perused Cor the first dme on ottr p»ge».''''-BUidtwood?» Magazine. 

" This b a much better book than any pther in Engiiah on the tame ■abject* 

AtheniHun, 

* We need scaroely express the nieasare this work has afFocrleJ v^^—OtntJi Mng 

** A pnblicatioo of nich high merti sannot be too extensively dreolated." _ 

CWoagoio I'm Fns 

'This la a book flat most be popular-*— SBOfmon. 
Most ennfUentlv do we reconun<>ud it to :mr rauiert.'— Oxford Herald, 



LIFE OF N ELSON. By Robert Soutbbt, Esq., 
wiA a Portrait. No. VI. of the Family libraiy. • 

** TUa ta tbB best w<nk (hat erer came flrom tlie pen of Uw laiiraatB, 
■Bd It ta an tzoallent apedmen of biograpby. The Family Ubmry <• 
what ita name impliea, a collection of worka of the beat kind, 'tmtimiiir 
reading naeflil ana intereating to the flunily circle. It ia neatly printed 
and aboold be in every flunily that can afmrd it— the price bemg mod^ 
nitn.**'--'I9'ew EngUmdPaUadntm. 

** The intereat and Taloe of the matter which the Family Library con- 
tainai haa already ettabUahed its popolarity. Thia work will unooabt- 
edly Tery aeon ^raoe every private and poblie library in the ooontiy." 
-^Albany Evaung JounuU. 

* The merita of thia woik are ao well known that it is altogether m 
■eceeaary to recommend it to oar readara.''— JVno Ycrk BvexMOg FatL 

** The illnatrioaa anbjeet of this volmne, and the repmaciaB of fikmbey 
aa a biographer, will be a anffldent guarantee fbr the interaat of cha 
work J^— Aho- York ConaleUation. 

^ Southey*8 fine and popular biography of Nelaoa was rery maeh 
wanted, and is now to be had very cheap, in a very neitt and eanranient 
fbrm."-— i^rw- York Commercial Advertiser. 

** We take much pleasure in recommending this work to the ptiUic, 
because we really oonalder it as naeftal and aa dssarving of enooorage* 
ment as any that has ever been in the American jnm.^—IfevhYark 
Courier and Enquirer, 

^< It is got up in the style of the preceding Tolnmes, end la am- 
beUished by a well-executed portrait of the hero of the Nile. TMa 
irork haa long been ftvourably kngwn to the public, and has been belbra 
pnWilied in this country, and extenaively and advantageooaly read by 
almost all classes (^ readers. But we are aaaured, that the pr e aa n t 
edition haa beoa rewritten expressly fbr the flunily library, and Ibr- 
mer inaccuraciea or inelegandes ot style corrected. Tlie selectian of 
this work aa one of the aeries is judicious, and will tend to enhance 
the value of the whole. It is well written : and consfarts of many nar 
ratives of intense interest, and highly wrought descriptian.* — Neto- York 
Mereaattile Advertiser, 

*< It is a fidthAil narrative of the hero of TraAlgar, and paints hia 
eharacter vrtth much fbroe, and in its true colouring. We cooaider thLa ' 
number a valuable gem in the Family Library, and thereflire ttmigly 
recommend it."— Tl^fA^TVffer. 

*' The publishers intend to incorporate aome works of an Americ a n 
character, which will greatly augment the value of their edition of the 
Library. This laat improvement ia all that ia wanting to makn this 
woik one of the moat valuable miaoeUaneoua pubUcatftons that 
jMfoed fhuu the preas."— iVho- York American, 



.THE LIFK OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
By Rev. J. Wu^liams* With a Map. No. VII. of 
the Family Library. 

** Tlie style is gooj, and the narratiire well oonchii*ted. A modem 
hlettory of this fhmous warrior caunot iUl to be entertaining." — Nei». 
ToTk Daily Advertiser. 

^ The work is instmcting, anu inherits a greater slmre of intprest from 
the fact, that the history of this ardent Napoleon is disintegracsd fVom 
the mass of general history, and p^'essented by itself. The atyie is lacid 
and well studied.^' — New-York Journal of Commerce. 

" Hic fonrthwork included in thiacoUsction is a life of Alexander the 
(K»TBat, -written by the Rev. John Williams, ^of Baliol College, Oxford,) 
the well-known founder and bead of the New Edinburgh Academy, and 
written in a manner WQrthy of his high scholastic repntation. He has 
displajeu ftJicitoosly in this volume both the natura; and aqqtiired en- 
tlowmcnt^ cf bis mind — filled a blank in the historical libr«iry,flimished 
the schoolmaster, and also the schoolboy, whether at home or abroad, 
with a capital manual-^nd there will never be, in as fhr as w«> can see, 
the smallest occasion fbr writing this story over again." — BlackwoocPa 
Magazine. 

** This constitntes the seventh volume of the Family Library. It is 
mcomparably the best life— the most caref\il and correct estimate of 
Alexander's achievements we have.^— Jfont/iJy Magazine. 

** We are greatly mistaken if this little voitmne does not become a 
school book. It is ikr better fitted for that purpose than any one of 
recent publication, with which we have chanced to maeiL'"— Literary 
Gazette. 

** The preseni biography is among the most fhsdnating specimens Of 
biography we have ever had the good fortune to peruse.'' — Sun. 

** To us, Mr. Williams appears to have executed his task in a most 
tulicious manner.''— 77^ iScoPs Times. ' 

**^This is a much better book than any other in English on the sasw 
■iibJ6ot.'*—Af A^meum. 

** It is ably and eloquently written."— Birrnvn^Aom JoumaL 

tTorks ifi preparation for the Family lAbrary, 

Having secured the co-operation of some of the most eminent writers 
in the country, the publishers will lienceforward direct their best effort* 
to proinde a body of popular and useful reading, adapted for all classes, 
and throughout selected on the principle of presenting nothing which a 
Christian parent may not safely place in the hands of his fkmily. Th« 
scheme wdl also embrace a series of works on practical sdenee, popu- 
larly written, and abundantly illustrated and embellished. 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. By Rev. George Bush, A. M. 

LIFE OP FULTON. By C. D. Colden, Esq. 

LIFE OF CLINTON. By David Hossack, LL. D. 

LIVES OF WASHINGTON and FRANKLIN. Improved editions 

XIFE OF GENERAJ^ WOLFE. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

IJFE OF CERVANTES. By J. 6. Lockhart, Esq. 

LIFE OF THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. By Walter Sso^ 

IJFB OF SIR ISAAC NBWtoN. Bv Dr. Brewster- 



NATURAL HISTORY OP INSiECTS: No.VIJI. 
of the Family' Library. Dlostrated by numerous 
Engravings. 

** We hare repeatedly borne teettmony to the utility of tbis T^jxulj 
Ubrary. It to one of the beet trorice that has erer UNmed fttnn the 
American prees. The matter of thia ntlmber moaC jnoTe jpartScnlaily 
vaefhl and amnaina to all elaseea of aodety... .It ahonld be in the 
Ubrary of every flunily deaiioaa of treasoring np naeftal knonrtedge." 

Boetrnt Statesman. 

" The Family Library in in all reapecta a Taloable work. It ahoiild be 
In the poeseeaion of every (hther who is anxious fi>r the informatkA of 
his oApring. The EQstonr of Insects is a corioos one. Many of the 
details are wonderftil and rail of interest."— FkitAfe^JUa Inqwirmr. 

"We have read the dghth nnmber of thia most Tahiable aeries with 
sansnal interest and sanaflaetion. Of ali studies, perhaps, diere is none 

oaore oaptitatinf than that of animated natore The present Tolnme 

is peculiarly uaeAil and agreeable."— JVeto-Vbrifc BUrror. 

**The anbjeet ia fhll of interest and aatisftction, and is adapted to all 
classes of readers. The Family Ubrary ia so enq>halicaUy what it pur- 
ports to be, that we are anxious to see it in cTery fkmily." 

Albmy Svating JewrmaL 

**Tb» inlbrmation Is ndnute, well arranged, and clearly imparted, and 
cannot but reoommend the work to general perusal hi ftadliea." 

Nnfi-Yorik StanUrd. 



** It wHl prove InstructiTe and amusing to all i laauee Weare 
lo learn that Che works ebmpoeing thia Libranr have, beeome^ aa they 
eu^t to be, quite popular among tihe heads of families." 

NenhTork GaatlU. 

^It is the duty of every person having a ftmily. to pot thia azeelleiit 
Ubrary into the hands of Us children."— 2V: 7. SurcoMtiU uldeertiacr. 

*< It seems to us. that it will prove at once agreeable and inatraciive la 
neraona of all claaaea. and occupy an appropriate plaee in the Family 
Ubrary."— JV. Y. Daify Advertiav. 

^'Thia work must prove useAil and interaating to all otaaaea.* 

Albany DaUy AdoerUnr, 

" We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the design of this 
woik, and of the aUe manner in which it is edited, that on tide occaaloe 
we will only repeat our conviction, that it is w<»thy of a place in evoy 
library in ifae country, and will prove one of the most uaelhl as it is 
one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued from Oia 
American preas."— iV. 1^. Covrier * Enquirer. 

"We are disposed to think this will meet with even greatv iwiiibubu 
than the preceding volumea. Tlie study of animated natnie, in hadf 
pleaetaig, is absolutely necessary as a branch of snead knowledge. Ia 
the preeent volume the subject is treated with pecidiar adroitneaa, and 
contains only such details as render the study of Natural Biatery 
amuaing, and at the same time bi^y instructive. The presant voIuom 
we ahowd conceive would be hlglily advantageous fbr the use of schools : 
and we raoommend its being plioed in evoy oneVi library, as a work fUl 
af qsefid and interestinv infiicmatlfln."^7Vitf A TOtr 



THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By John Galt, 
Esq. 18mo., being No. IX. of the Family Library. 

*'Tbe volume has grent merit, and us a valnabld acquisition to litera- 
UiTC^—Netv-York Spectxtor, " 

" Mr. Gait is a line writer, and was personally acquainted with Byrop. 
It seems to us, that the excellence and interest or the Family Library 
increase with ev^ery number. It is a great work, find deserves universal 
i^upQixriiy7*---'Bo9ton Statesman. 

" The sprightly pen of the author has communicated uncommon inte- 
rest to this work, and he appears to have done perfect justice to its in- 
spired subject. We again commend the Family Library, as a collection 
of works which ought to be possessed by every one."— X2dany Daiiy 
Aixtrtiaer, 

^ The subject is one of very gnat interest, which la of course enhanced 
by the leputittion erf* the writer.'*— foMmore iZepu^Jieim. 

" Mr. Gait is oce of , the most (hscinating writers of Ihe age.**— /oun 
nal qf Cammera, 

"No. IX. of the Family Library contains. In a concise, but interesting 
form, a MenioirV the Life and Literary Labours of Lord Byron, by Mr 
Ualt ; whose classic pen hnparts interest and value to every thing it 
loaches."— iii^ons^ Evening Journal, 

" The vroik is well written, and gives many particulars in the careef 
•f the gifted bard which we never before met with in pAoi,*'— Pennsyl- 
vania Inquirer. 

"Mr. Gait is well and fkvouiably known as a writer."- Kerca?»tt?« 
Advertiser, 

'" We doubt not, from Mr. Gait's well-known talents, that his Biogra- 
phy of the Newstead Bard vrill pnrne one of the most amusing and well 
written works of the dAj-^—Nevo-Yark Standard. 

" It is the work of one of th« most sprighUy and jiopnlar writers of th« 
day, and has the advantage of being comi^ised in the moderate compass 
of a single volume."— iBi»ntn^Po»f. 

"The publishers of the Family Library deserve the thanks of the 
reading community for the zeal with which their undertaking is pur- 
sued."— P/»Ya4e/pAaa Daily Chronicle. 

«Mr. Gait is in tlte habit of eliciting the truth flrom whatever he un- 
Jertakes to consider or develope. So much of the exact truth, in respect 
to Byron, was never before disooveied, corrected, and set down, as we 
And in this very interesting volume."— Cottrt Journal. 

«' Tobe worthy of a place in a publication which is so decidedlyandso 
deservedly popular with the public, it should possess more than ordmary 
nSrit: andthit |his is the case we are led to believe, first, from it» being 
ftSm the pen of Mr. Gait; and secondly, ftom Uie publishers havmg 
sH^ed it a place in their tamUy Library."— iVnivyor* Courier. 

« Gait is a powerlhl vmter. His critical abilities, and the we og»j; 
tupity which he enjoyed of reading the heart-secrets of the mysterious 
I^i give an undoubted value to this history."-iV«i>-yor* Cabmet. 

Mr. Gait says In Ws Pre<hce, "I never stood on "cjj * 'J^i, '^'J 
hta T^rishiD as to Inspire me with any sentiment Ukely to ™ jny 
md^em * * * Ham gratiiled^^^^ reejrtlectionctf having 
iSoSSS person so celebrated,* and I believe myself Incapable of m- 
teiHional injustice." 



THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED, Founder of the Re- 
ligion of Islam, and of the Empire of the Saracens. 
By the Rev. Georos Bush, A.M» With a Plate. 
18mo. (No. X. of the Family Library.) 

"We hare ^ad tbe pleasure of perusing a copy of this interesClns 
vrork. . . . The autbor deserves tbe eredit of baving laborionsly con- 
sulted a large number of standard works on tbe subject, and of having 
presented us with a well digested, luminous, spirited, and able compila- 
tion ; flnom which may be learned aU, perbaps, that Is we(l autbenticated, 
and truly interesting and important, respecting Mohammed's cliiiracter 
and achievements, or respecting the nature, origin, and early propagatioa 
of that dangerous system of imposture whicb bas been palmed upon the 
world, and to whose Influence so many millions are unbappily subjected^ 
.... Every Intelligent reader will concede, we think, that it deserve* 
as conspicuous a place in every Oimily library." — Albany Tdegraph^ 

"This life of the 'iLrabian False Prophet* is (he best with wbich -^aem 
are acquainted. His character is candidly estimated, and his history 
judiciously compiled flrom tbe mass of conflicting testimony, and inge- 
niously illustrated by numerous extracts (Vom the Koran. The general 
spirit of the volume cannot be too highly praised, and the reader \^ tUid 
much that is. interesting, as well as instructive."— /ovrTtoZ of CcTnmerce. 

" It is written in an easy, perspicuous style, and compressed into aa 
small a volume as the copiousness of the sulj^ect would admit. It should 
. be found on the desk of every clergyman, on the table of ev^y studoit^ 
and on the shelf of every library."— jim«r>ca» TVaveUer. - 

" We are disposed to think that the work is judiciously prepared, and 
calculated to aflroTd the English reader a good opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the leading features of Mohammed's character." 

PhUadelphia Recorder. 

« The Family Library, we are happy to' observe, is constantly acquiring 
iwpularity. IC is truly a valuable work. We cannot but renew oar so 
licitation to the public, to obtain all the numbers. .These, with tha- 
volumes now in preparation, will form a splendid collection, of whicb 
every fionily in the r»tion ought to possess themselves." 

Albany Evening Journal, 

"A very interesting work, containing much, matter that may be pro- 
fitably read. In f&ct the whole series of the Library is worthy of a place 
in any fbmiLy."— iVeuvfTtf'/and Palladium. 

"It is a judicious compilation, written with perspicuity, and will be 
found interesting to those who have heard of the prophet, but have had 
little leisure to turn over the ponderous tomes of his biography." 

New-York Standard. 

"The work is most judiciously and laboriously compiled from tbe 
rariotts authorities in the difierent languages, apd supplies a desideratum 
in English literature. We recommend it to all who Want a succinct and 
correct history of tbe great Arabian prophet." — Boston Statesman. 

"The author has presented the public with a valuable work. One 
rnnnot read it vntbout feeling fi'esh confidence in the divine original of 
the Bible, and new esteem for its pure precepts."~C0nnectM;u/ Observer. 

" The ftcts concerning this remarkable man are arranged and ex* 
])ressed in a manner and style well calculated to interest, and secure a 
place in the memory. From a variety of ptjblicatious, none of which 
gave us tbe information we wished in the most desirahle form, Mr. Bub 
bas prepared every acceptable yolxune.'*— Connecticut Mvror, 



THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED, Founder of the Re- 
ligion of Islam, and of the Empire of the Saracens. 
By the Rev. George Bush, A.M. With a Plate. 
18mo. <No: X. of the Family Library.) 

" It seems to ns to be a good narrative of the life of the great Arabian 
impostor, written in a fine style. . . Tlie subject is a very proper one 
for the plan of the Fvnily Library. We are not aware that any other* 
work of the same size contains the same quantity of information relative 
to the matters treated of, in as agreeible a form."— Com. Advertiser. 

** We, have so often recommended this enterprising and nseftaH publica- 
tion (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each succes- 
sive number appears to confirm its merited popularity."— JV. Y. American, 

^ This volume embraces a portion of history extremely interesting to 
the reader ; and the work well deserves a place among the others com 
posing the valuable series of the Family Library."— £wnm^ Jowmal. 

" The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
for It has treated of subjects interecting to all, condensed in a perspicn- 
ous and agreeable style."— Cowner .$• Engturer. 

"Mr. Ba.sh is a scholar of extensive acquirements, and well fitted for 
the task which he has undertaken in this volume."— iV;, Y*. Observer. 

" In the collection of materials, the author appears to have neglected 
no source flrom which valuable aid was to be expected." 

Pkilad. Daily Chronicle. 

**The history of the eminent impostor cannot but be a work of interest 
to every eiUightened mind."— Penn. Inquirer. 

LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND WITCH- 
CRAFT. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 18mo. 
(No. XI. of the Family Library.) 

*'The work is every way curious, interesting, and Instructive." 

Inquirer. 

** This volume is one of the most interestins of the set, and wiU bo 
read with great pleasure by almost every class of readers."— D) S. Gazette. 

" It would be difficult to select a more interesting subject for the pen 
of a man of genius than that of popular superstitions To say that Scott 
has made more of it than any other man could have done, is only to add 
another tribute and testimony to his acknowledged pre-eminence." 

Boston Statesman. 

*' The subject is most alluring, and the manner in which it is handled 
is magical."— AtA«7usum 

<*It hazards little to predict that this volume will prove the most po- 
pular of all that has yet been put forth for the public amusement and 
Instruction in the Family Library."— Spectator. 

" One of the most usefhl, and certainly one of the most amusing, in the 
Family Library."— Cottricr. 

'*Th« subject is one in which Sir Walter is perfectly at home, and Is 
bandied with that tact and ability so peculiarly his ovmJ"— Globe. 

* We must leave this delightftd volume to the deligbtfViI admiration 
which It will obtain, and to that consequent " parlour window" inmior- 
tality Which it wiU command more surely and deservedly than any other 
i>f the writer's works "— Cotert Journal. 



HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rer* G. R. 
Glbio. In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Map of Palestine. 
(Being Nos. XII. and XHI. of the Family librarf .) 

*«The atyitt of it is Borpuaed by'no wdik with whieh we <ie ac- 
quainted : it is highly flniahed, parapicvoiui and eamprelMBasvaL Bia- 
torical and biograpUeal flicts are veil stated ; the jmoiiieDt difflffcWea 
tbat present themseWea to the mind of an intelligent «■ skepHeal render 
of the BibLe, are boldlv exhibited and ably explained; the UMt ylawriWo 
objecUooa advanced by nxsdein inildela are answered in a very piulo- 
aophical, learned, and ecmclusive manner. The author has tmbodtedin 
it a vast deal of learning and research; has discovered snperiorSngemiity 
and force of intellect, and ftimishedr withal^ a spedmen of fine writing 
which must secure a most ftvourable reception, as well amon^ persons 
of taste, as those who are fimd of Biblical studies. A valuable introduc- 
tion is prefixed to the woik, showing the divine autheiity and amken- 
ticity of the Sacied Volvame,^— Albany TtUgrapk 4- Begiater, 

* We congratulate oor age and country on -the rapeanmee of snch a 
work. Mr. Gleig^s plan is very edmprehensive, and judging fhMD tha 
specimen before us, we are persuaded that it will prove AiTly satisfte' 
^|ry to a Chriman, people. In his inquiries and eritieisma, aa wefi as 
in his suggestions and wwoulatioBS, Mr. Gleig ia flnee and independnt. 
But he never forgets that it ia the Bible, the Book of Heaven, he has 
undertaken to elucidate. He has violated no canon <^ Biblical eiitidsm, 
has discovered no impatience to rid him of the restraint tanposed upon 
him by Divhie authority ; nor has he, in any instance, to eae^a the 
sneer of the literary skeiMtie, exposed himself to the leprehenaioii of tba 
enlightened Cturistian. jQe takes nothing upon trust ; indeed, be sifts 
the evidence adduced to support an alleged net, investigates (he ftct it- 
self, and grapples foarlessly and sueoeasAUly with every form of elyeo- 
iHatiP—lfew Monthly Magaairu. 

** The Rev. author Is onQ.of the very best writers of the day. Ha haa 
expended a great deal of labour and research upon his subject, and has 
succeeded in givhig a couneetsd, &ith£tal, and snednct outline of the 
contents of the Sacred Volume, and in vindifaating ita atatemenla from 
the objections of skeptieism and folae philosophy.*"— ilm«rioa» TVovdler. 

** We have on former occasions noticed the singular vigour and deai^ 
ness which Mr . Gleig imparts to a narrative, and he has never oxUbfted 
this excellence more happily than in the present vcdume. It is one of 
uncommon talent and intereat."— X«<erary Gazett§. 

"All the volumes of this interesting and usefVil library ahotrid be in 
the hands of our youth, as they will ^n much knowledge and inatrac- 
tion flrom their perusal Tbey peculiarly lit the mind for a more emw 
sive entry on the subjects of which they treat, at a more mature psiM 
of life."— iV. y. Evetnng Journal. 

"The Family Library presents, in a compendious and coBveideot 
form, well-written histories of popular men, kingdoms, adefioe^ Ae. 
arranged and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely ftum the moat 
emreet and accredited authorities. It ia, as it profosses to be, a Family 
Library, flrom which, at little expense, a househiM may prepare than* 
selves Ibr a consideration of those elamntary sulaeets of eduoatioa and 
sodety. without a due acqnaintanee with wliich ncatfaer man nor wenan 
has daim to be well bred, or take their proper place among those with 
whom they abide.**— CWiMlon Gazette, 



NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY AND ADVEN- 
TURE IN THE POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS ; 
With niustmtions of their 01imate» Geologry, and 
Natural History ; and an Account of t^e Whale 
Fishery. By Ftofessor Leslib, Professor Jamsson, 
and Hugh Murray, Esq. 18mo. With Maps and 
Engravings. (Being No. XIV. of the PamUy Li- 
brary.) 

**The style Is (hmlliar, concise, and camprehensiye. The authors are 
ezcenent modds ftnr modem historians. This volame dvUI greatly en« 
-banoe Uw valoe of the Family Library.'^— ^I6any Evening Jmvrnal. 

"We recommend this yolnme of the Fftmily Library as one of the 
most entertaining yet pabUshed.'*— 7Vu<A TdUr, 

** Yalaable as are all the nmnbers yet pnbUshedof the Family library, 
ivte think that this work has more real merit than any of its ^fn^ooa^ 
monJ'-'AUMmy Daily Advettiaer. 

** This work will be sought tbr with avidity."— iV. 7. Standard. 

** ▲ work ftom such hands on sceh a snlriect, cannot ftU to be both 
interesting and ▼aloable.*'— i^T. Y, Bvening PosU 

** The three eminent men who have prodnced this comidlation, have 
rendered a great service to the caose of philosophy and knowledge.**— 
N, T. Conunerdai Adnertiatr 

* "We are of <q;iinion that this wdl prove one of the most popular num 
hen of this justly popular work.**— Cburter if m^^uxrer^ 

" This is one of the most entertaining and instructive vdnmes in. th» 
Familv Library. The writers are gentlemen of first-rate standing in the 
scientlflo worldf and the subject is one to which every curious mind Is 
attached by a sort of invdluntsry Impulse."— iV. Y*. Jtnim. qfCvm. 

** It Is well calcniated fbr seamen and landsmen, the learned and nn- 
inftmaed, and fbr both sexes of every age, and must have a more eUen- 
atve cireolation than any volume of the library that has preceded it.**— 
Jim€r>cat» TVoveUffr. 

**This voltuae is replete with interest— 4t exhibits a succinct, yet 
eomplete and conneeted view of the successive vc^yages made to thff 
Afcue Begkms.**— Ifon^Uy Ri^wsiCory. 

« This volame presents an exceedingly entertaining and instmcttw 
view of alt that is known of the FUar Seas and Bcf^ns."— PikOode^Aia 

** We have fbond much to admire and commend in every preeeding 
nvnber of the Family Library ; but we believe the present will be al- 
lowed tbe place of hfonoor."— u. S. €kuett9. 

<*11m volume now befbre us not only enters into an account of the 
climate, the animal and vegetable productions, the geology of the Polar 
Regions, and the details of the whale fishery ; but presents the jrabHo 
with highly interesting accounts of the ancient voyages to the Nmth, 
the early as well as the more recent voyages in search of the North^Bast 
and Ifortb-West Passages, together with the late voyages directly %^ 
virdt the North Pole.**— jVcti; Monthly Magazine. 



LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE IV. ; Wiih 
Anecdotes of Distingruished Persons of the last FUfcy- 
Years. By the ,Rev. Georgb Croly. With a Por- 
trait. 18mo. (Being No. XV. of the Fanuly Library.) 

** TUii ntimber Is finom the eloqaent and<|x>vrarM pen of the Rev. GeoiiEe 
Croly. It ptomises much entertainment and instruction. The name of 
the writer us a sufficient passport to tbe public attention.''— CommercuiZ 
AdvertUer. 

"Mr. Croly la a lively and vigorous writer, and we have no'doiAt has 
thrown a charm over these events and characters which will reader 
this volume attractive to the most indolent reader." — Standard. 

" Croly Is a writer of power,- and this work is not unworthy of his 
penJ"— Mercantile Advertiser, . _: 

*'Mr. Croly is well known in this country as well as in England as 
an accomplished writer.*'— Dai/y Advertiser. 

** This is an interesting volume, blending moM beatttiAiIly iustmetloa 
with amusemdnt."— Z>on^ Island Patriot. 

" Mr. Croly is a man of talent , and can write well. There is proof of 
this in'the volume before us. The reflections that naturally arise oat 
of the subject are philosophical and just: and the sketches of character 
of the leading men and ministers are drawn with a bold and vigorotjs 
hand."— 7%e Atheiumm. 

" The force and talent of the whole will be acknowledged by every 
reader of discernment, and a work of the kind more likely to have a 
popular run we can hardly imagine."— Xi7«rary Gazette, 

"The portraits of the Prince's fViends are in the best style, and 
sketched with impartial freedom. Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Erskine, Cur- 
ran were of the splendid galaxy, and the characteristics of each are 
well preserved in J^r. Croly's pages."— Gcntf«n<m'« Magazine 

« Mr. Croly is not merely a fine writer, but a verj powerftd one His 
outline is as bold and broad as his colours are glowing. He writ^ fike 
a man well acquainted with his subject, and confident in the stnaigtii <^ 
his opinion."— £eZec<tc Review. 

" Mr. Croly has acquitted himself very handsomely. His suhjeet is 
one of much interest, and he has treated it with unusual impartfalitr 
The author's style is chaste, classical, and beautifhl, and it may be 
taken as a model of fine writing. It is worthy of his genius and his 
education."^ilfercanCi2e Advertiser, 

"The Family Library...A very excellent, and always entertaining 
mmeXivoi-i »— EdmburgkRevieWy fio.VX&. ^ 

"Of all the periodical works undertaken by moderti enterprise this 
Librftry is considered, either In reference to its chastely elegant exterior 
or to the sterling merit of its literary contents, that which comes before 
the pubUe with the strongest clauns upon their support and patronage.'' 

'T%eBee ' 
"•Hie FamUy Library has been got up In a style of much neatntM 
and elegance, and its embellishments, which are nameroa8,are'exe. 
cutdd in a manner that rendere them exceedingly omam^ital to tte 
work. It should be in the library of every family in our country." 

Cikixmieh. 



NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY AND ADVEN- 
TURE IN AFRICA, from the earliest ages to the 
present time. With Illustrations of the Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology. By Professor Jameson, 
James Wilson, Esq., and Hugh Murray, Esq. With 
a MaJ), and" Wood Engravings. (No. XVI. of the 
Family Library.) 

" The names of the distingniflhed individaabs by whom the volume has 
been prepared, of^ a sufficient pledge finr the fhithftil and accomplished 
execution of the work * and the field ot their lafaoun is one of almost un- 
rivalled attraction fin: wnatever is new, strange, or mysterious in histo- 
rical nairative, or bold^ and perilous in adventurous explbit.**— The Atlas. 

** Fimn what we have read, we think it will add another very interdst- 
kig and iiseAil volume to the Family Library. This work we believe 
will be interesting to every class of readers, especially to the philanthro- 
pist and Christian.''— iV. Y. Evangelist. 

** It embraces the whole field of modem travels in Afirica, and liice vol- 
ume xiv, is deserving the attention of every one who pretends to keep 
pace with the progress of science and discovery."— Joum. <^ Commerce* 

" We have no doubt it is an interesting and entertaining work The 

votomes which compose the Family Library are generally very valuable, 
and contain much information on a variety of subjects which every 
Ihmily would do well to possess.**— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

** No. XVL of this excellent series of popular bookfli xmibining works 
of history, voyages, and travels, biography and natural science, is the 

Sint production of Professor Jameson, and James Wilson, and Hugh 
array, Esquires— all eminent in the walks of modem literature.** — 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

"In this volume is. comprised much useftil and entertaining knowl- 
edge concerning a country which has long been the subject of vague 
report and conjecture ; the theatre of visionary monsters, and the scene 
of the most extravaguit romance.** — N. Y. Standard. 

" The names of the authors will satisfy the public that this is a work 
which will command their admiration and credence.— It is a sterUog 
addition to that most excellent series, the Family Library.*' — Albauf 
^ Daily Advertiser. 

"In the present work we have a peribct historv of tho discoveries 
which have been attempted, flrom the time of Herodotus until the final 
attempt of Ren^ Caillie, and is replete with interest. We have carefliUy 
perused all that rolates to the discoveries in Aflrica, and we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend the vrotk. as the roost interesting and instractive in . 
the whole range of the Family Library.**— iV. Y. Courier 4- Enquirer. 

"The value of the Sybilline leaves was increased as their number 
diminished. Not so with the Family library. Each succeeding vcAume 
entrances the interest of the collection~...It has become, and must con- 
tinue, a decided thvourite.**>— ji2baity Evening Journal. 

"The names of these authors stand high in literature : doubtless they 
have done themselves Justice in th^inesent instance.**— Ifer. Advertiser. 

''We are pennaded thatthoseof our readerp who are ftmd of historical 
reading, could not more pleasantly, or mom pi^fitably, spend a leisura 
boor than by securing this work."^Z«. L PtOnot. 



Works Recently Piibiished. 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from 

the rise of the Modem Kingdoms to the present pe- 
riod. By William Russell, LL.D., aild WtLtiAa 
Jokes, Esq. With Annotations by an. American. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. [Stereotyped — ^nearly ready.] 

Thb Hiitorjr of Modnti Enraiw bein* univsradly eomiderad a very valuaUt is xnil 
m a Toy intmrtaling wopfk. the pabliihm have rtereotyped it uniionn with tL« bfatonnJ 
woifct of RobertKMi imd Gibbon.— It will tacomprifled m three octiTo Tolamc^ embellished 
witti coppetpiate engnTings, and executed In Mdi a manner aa to render it worthj tin 
patronage of the American pnblic. 

THE WORKS of the Rev. JOHN WESLEY. 
A.M. With his LIF». Complete in 10 vols. 8vo. 
From the last London Edition. With a Portrait. 

Tbete Works abonld fbrm a part of every ChristianHi library ; and to the Methodist thrv 
are IndimeiMable. The Stnnhfu an comprised in three volumea — the MiaaJlttnecf's 
Woffca ano in three voloraea— and the Journal in four Tolomes. Each Wort nuf be 
obtained ■eparatdy. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and 
of the Missionary Establishments for its Propaga- 
tion, in all Parts of the World. Edited by Frederic 
ScHOBBBL. 12mo. 

Sehober1% work on the " Freient State of CbrisliaDity'' U btriilr apoken ot, and oo^^' * 
a oompeDdium of Mlaionary exertiona from the earliest a^-s of Chnstianity Id tlw ......ear 

timea. It is a wurk which may be consulted with advantage by all densminations ; as it 
is written with a truly Christian spirit^ and gives dae credit to everv sect for their anrtioex 
and labooi*. Tlie work n concise, giving a summary, or the rasult, of Miasionai j iahem 
■ in aU parts of the worid« and eon tains the tnuUiim snjMreo. 

LETTERS FROM THE ^GEAN- By James 
Emerson, Esq. In 1 vol. 8vo. 




the aeeancy »• •» .'~~v» >»• ..»~~. _ 
theae are iUnstnted."— iVeui-For* Cntie. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE 
HENRY NEELE, Author of the "Romance of 
History," &c. &c. — consisting of Lectures on Eng- 
lish Poetry, Tales, and other Miscellaneous Pieces 
in Prose and Verse. -8vo. 

*' The work Is one well ealeoTatBd to repay an attentive pemaal, and ouaot tat gtowm 
highly ebtarta^ng to eveiy readar."— iVino>Fori CrUie. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By a LAYMAN. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 

. '^TheaeSemou an remarkable, as a literary curiosity. Tlie wntk wiU he read vUk 
avldi^— fta- Qvusanda are donbtlees anxioos to be informUl of Sir Walter^ opinieai ia 
Batten of Rligion."— Aine MdntHty Mdgazint, 



Works Rtcetiily Published, 

MOOPER^S MEmCAL DICTIONARY. From 
the last London Edition. With Additions, by 
Samuel Akerly, M.D. 8vo. [Stereotjrped.] 

In order to render this stereotype edition of HooperVi Medical Dictionary more accent, 
nhk: to the hinlical public of tbe United State*, considerable additions have been made, 
[larticutarl) lo blateria Medica, Mtcendogy, Botany, Cbemistiy, Biography, fcc. &c 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. In 

2, vols. 8vo. Greatly improved and enlarged by the 
Author. [Stereotyped.] 

_ Recently revised by Mr. Cooper, and contains above two handred pages of m|itter en* 
M. ciy origina], l>eaides muneroua notes from American Suqsoous. 

GOOD'S (Dr. John Mason) STUDY OF MEDI- 
CINE. In.5 vols. 8vo. A new edition. ^With addi- 
tions by Samuel Cooper, M.D. 

" Dr. Good^s extensive reMlinf and retentive memory enable him to eoliveo tbe most 
tommon element&ry details, by interweaving curious, uncommon, or illustrative examples 
in almost every page.— We have no hesitation in pronouncing the work, beyoiul all com* 
(iarison, the bat or the kind in the English languagQ. With the naval, the militanr, the 
provincial, and the colonial practitioner, tbe work before us ou^t at once to supetaede thp 
Dnw^kcatific wn^iiilatioa of Dr. Thomas ani it will do so."— Jtfecfico-CAimrjr. itancto. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being a, popular 
Illustration of the general Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, &c. By John Mason Good, M.D. and 
F.R.S. 8vo. [Stereotyped.] 

** —'Sha woik is certainly the best philosophical digest of tlie kind which we have seen.* 

London MonOdy Raieva. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS: (Nos. 1. H. 
and III. of the Family Library.) By the Rev. H. 

H. MiLMAN. In 3 volumes, 18mo. lUustrated with 
original Maps and Woodcuts. [Stereotyped.] 

" The Editors have been most fortunate in engaging on thic ''ork the pen of a scholar 
bou classical and scriptural, and so elegant and powerful a writer, as the Foetiy Professor. 
Few theological work« of this order have appeared either in ours or in any " *her language. 
To tbe Christian reader of every age and sex— and we may adC . * tf •v.7 Bee> — it will be a 
•ourceof the purest delight, instruction, and comfort' xaA of tv«i, infidels wlio open it 
merely that they may not remain in iirnorance of a wofK ,,_iced l>y general consent, in the 
•nk m^n RngVnh classic, is there not ever>' reason to hope that many will lay it down m 
far dinerent mood 't'^—hlackwood'i Mageaine. 

THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BUONA- 
PARTE : (Nos. IV. and V. of the Family library.) 
By J. G. LocKHART, Esq. In 2 vols. I8mo. With 
several Copperplate Engravings. [Stereotyped.] 

'< It is, unquestionably, in a brief and tangible fonn, the inoftt popular hitiorf pf NapolMMi 
(tt£t hv yet b«ea produced/'>-.l(Z(u. 



, Works RecfinUy PMished. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or Instructions toBfar- 
ried Ladies* By Mrs. William Parkes. In 1 toI. 
12mo. [Stereotyped.] 



" Til* volnmebefinv m U om of t|MMe praeMokl woita, whidi ai« of reel 
■tility. It te a perfect mid* «Amw» fior tlie muried litdy, who maf reaort to it aaaUi|B»- 
tiaw of boaaehcdd MoonttT aitd etiaoette— Tbnre it aothiog omitted willi wliicfe it b» 
lioovet a lady l» lie aeqaainted."— ASmo Monthly Mag. 

THE COOK'S ORACLE, AND HOUSEKEEP- 
ER'S MANUAL. By William Kitchiner, M.D. 
Adapted to the American Public, by a Medical Gen- 
tleman. 12mo. [Stereotyped.] 



« Tbb b a tot good book— not ealeidated, as many may aappOM, to 
and ezeea in eatug, bat impaitiBc iafotmation' fbat will enable hofPlEegpera to £bi* 
ni^k their i>«|>i*ftf, whQe tboy add to tbeir tajppueakJ'—N. T. ' ' 



"Jit. Kitebioer^'llaBiial, eonibiiilani^ aa it doei. for every nak of liCe, all tkaf ii 
vaeftil in domeitie amageipeDti, with mndi that ia amnaiog, will, w« vtmlt an to mr, 
be io poMMsion of every one that eao poaaibly obtain it The poor man win aooa eua 
(vom in mazinia of fnif^ty more than Ha cost, attd the rich will find ita priee fmtmi^ 
lie incnased delioaciei of Ui tabL*."— JV: 7. Courier tmd*finquinr. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with copious Dlus- 
trations and Explanations^ drawn from the best 
Writers. By GcoftGE Crabb, M.A. A new ESdition, 
enlarged. 8vo. [Stereotyped.] 

"The woik it valaable to everr reader: bat it is preeioos to flie stnden^ and aloo^ 
udiapensable to the pablic writer.'^— ^. F. Mere. Jtm. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 8 vo. With a Portrait. [Stereotype, j 

" This is the iMSt piece of biomphy of modem days, not exomtiBc Soathey^ LMb of 
Ndson, or Lockhart^i splendid biography of Bonis.'*— JSIoekuxwcA Mag, 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. ; comprising his HIS- 
TORYof AMERICA; CHARLESV.; SCOTLAND 
and INDIA. In 3 vols. 8vo. Embellished with 
Plates. [Stereotyped.] 

Harperir edition of these Tsloable stoadard worics is far saperior, in efvery re^MC^ to any 
other edition ever published in this country : and is to be preferred to SomtH Univenity 
edition, as tbe type is larnr, the printing and paper are equally gQod,,aiid they are aoU far 
less than the cash price of that condensed edition. Each volnme is a sepante histaiy ia 
itself; and may,be pjirchaaed separately, or bound uniformly with the other solaiMa la sek. 



GIBBON'S HISTORY of the DECLINE and 
FAIiL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
With Plates. [Stereotyped.] 

.t care has bMB taksn toN» 
/ thfranawr aw pw— rwd ia 
prafized to the Voinmes^ and also embodied in the test. lUiwfll 
rrader tbe present edition decidedly prefentble to the EngUsaedition ia * 
*he latter the dites and Tables of Contents arcenbreir omitted. 




